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CONSIDER THE UNSEEN VALUES 
when you buy a motor car 











THE FORD PHAETON 





Unusual number of ball and roller bearings in the Ford car contributes 


to smoothness, reliability, economy and long life 


IN MANNER Of manufacture, as in 
performance, there is much that is 
distinctive about the Ford. Princi- 
pally it concerns the unseen values 
which have such a great bearing on 
economy, reliability and long life. 
Fundamentally it is an expression of 
the Ford policy and the Ford method 
of building a motor car. 

In designing the Ford, we de- 
cided first on the kind of car we 
wanted to make. Many months were 
then devoted to the designing of new 
machines and new a re 
methods which would enable us to 
sell it at a price within reach of all 
the people. The production of such a 
car at such a low price is even more 
unusual than the car itself. 

Not in exterior things only, but 
throughout the Ford you find the 
same high quality of materials and 
exact, careful workmanship. Promi- 
nent among its unseen values is the ex- 
tensive use of ball and roller bearings. 





There are more than twenty of 
these in the Ford—an unusually 
large number. In type and kind they 
are carefully selected for the work 
they have to do and are as adequate 
in size as in number. 

Being comparable to the jewels of 
a fine watch, they prevent unneces- 
sary friction and wear, contribute to 
smoothness and quiet, reduce up- 
keep costs and add thousands of 
miles to the life of the car. 

Studying the operation of these 
bearings you can see their value to 
every Ford owner. Steering is made 
easier and safer because of the roller 
bearings in the steering gear and be- 
cause the weight of the car is carried 
on roller bearings in the front 
wheels and front axle king pins. The 
uniformly good perform- 
ance of the Ford rear axle 
is due largely to the roller 


pinion and the differential. 


<> 


bearings on the rear axle ogy Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


These are held to such close limits 
that adjustment is unnecessary. 

From the engine-to-the-road, in 
fact, the entire drive of the Ford 
on all forward speeds is wholly on 
anti-friction ball and roller bearings. 
In addition to smoother operation, 
this saves gasoline, gives the car 
more speed and power in first and 
second speeds, decreases noise, and 
increases the durability and efficiency 
of the transmission gears. 

Similar good results are apparent 
also in the drive shaft, the generator 
—wherever ball and roller bearings 
are used. 

There are definite reasons, there- 
fore, for the smooth-running, alert 
performance of the Ford, and for 
its unusual economy, reliability and 
long life. Throughout it 
has been built to endure 
—to serve you faithfully 
and well for many 
thousands of miles. 














Mrs. Ethel Marshall, assistant 
professor in home economies at 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
has won many Successful Farming 
friends thru her entertainment 
series. Mrs. Marshall has worked 
with farm women’s groups in 
clubs, societies, and party func- 
tions, and understands their en- 
tertainment problems. She is es- 
pecially interested in helping the 
farm women and girls with their 
selection of poetry reading and interests in art. Get 
acquainted with Mrs. Marshall by writing to her or 
sending for her entertainment leaflets. You will enjoy 
her friendship and assistance. 

* * * * 





THE November home depart- 
ment will be full of interesting 
things for the homemaker. An 
article on the winter bazaar will 
give you new ideas. Laura 
Holmes, who has been doing our 
art pages, has spent part of the 
summer in New York collecting For 
new ideas and suggestions for Hallowe'en. 
the Christmas season. We know 
you will appreciate her newest 
choice. 
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WE ARE so happy to present 
a new writer to you. Next month 
Miss Aubyn Chinn, health edu- 
cation director of the National 
Dairy Council, will discuss why adults need dairy prod- 
ucts in their diet. Miss Chinn is one of the leading 
nutrition authorities and presents some startling facts 
on the need of dairy foods. 

* 


youth. 


* * 


WuHeEN Buying Rayon is another feature for Novem- 
ber which you will appreciate This will help you in 
selecting your new fabrics. A discussion of the many 
materials that now appear on the market makes it diffi- 
cult for the average home buyer. Marion Juaire, in- 
structor in the clothing department at the University 
of Wisconsin, explains how these may be avoided. 
* * * * 

PREPARATIONS are now being made by the Bureau 
of the Census for taking the 1930 national census. 
Before us lies the general farm schedule which contains 
241 questions the census taker will ask farm people. 
The information obtained in this way serves many very 
useful and vital purposes. 
We feel confident readers 
of Successful Farming will 
co-operate to the fullest 
extent with government 
authorities in collecting 
farm statistics. 


E. T. Merepiru, Founder, 1876-1928 


Frep Bonen, President and General Manager 
M. HARMON, assoctaTe EprTror 


’ - We believe in honesty in advertis- 
(uarantee of Advertisers jing Our readers are our friends, 
nd an afivertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the adver- 
iser by us to our friends 
We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our 
wes and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a 
lishonest person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands 
of dollars worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled 
) our guarantee 
If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, whether you 
it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not as repre- 


Just Among Ourselves 


October. 1929 


HALLOWE’EN 
I hope I never get too old to light 
A pumpkin lantern, on an Autumn night; 
Too wise to search a mirror’s silver 
face, smiling back, on 
I'll delve and toil, cloud fancy with stern 


But this one day I'll keep from my lost 


—L. Mitchell Thornton. 
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The Dairy Farmer 


ELLEN L. PENNELL, associate £prror 





Many of us will recognize in 
this picture the likeness of Pro- 
fessor F. B. Morrison, chief of the 
animal husbandry department of 
Cornell University. We all know 
him best as co-author of Henry 
and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding, 
which is recognized the world over 
as the standard authority on feed- 
ing all classes of livestock. We 
confess no little pride in presenting 
him to you as the author of the 
article on the life of W. A. Henry, to be found on page 5. 


WE ARE 





glad to tell you that we have secured 
Professor Gustav Bohsted of 
Wisconsin to give us a series of 
feeding articles this winter. His 
first one will appear next month 
and will deal with the newer 
things about feeding for milk 
production. Others will follow 
on beef and hog feeding. Also 
J. G. Halpin will give us an arti- 
cle on poultry feeding next 
month. These men rank among 
the world’s leading authorities 
on their subjects and we are very 
fortunate to have them as con 
tributors. 
x* * * * 
BE SURE to read Casner Com- 
——==) munity Awakened in this issue. 
We are all interested in giving 
our boys and girls the best schools possible. Thora M. 
Carmean has been very active in parent-teacher associa- 
tion work and is well qualified to discuss this subject. It 
is another of the series that has been running in Success 
ful Farming under the heading of Better Rural Education. 
* * * *~ 


ONE of our good friends whom we were especially 
glad to have visit us last week was C. B. Denman, 
representative of livestock interests on the Federal 
Farm Board. He gave us a lot of information on the 
need of national commodity marketing organizations, 
which we hope to pass on soon. Other visitors about the 
same time whom we were very glad to see were E. W. 
Lehmann, head of the department of agricultural engi- 
neering at the University of Illinois, and H. R. Leonard 
of the Twin City Milk Producers Association at St. Paul. 
x * * 

Every man who owns livestock will want to read 
Dr. Robert Graham’s arti- 
cle on page 56 entitled 
Dollars in a Clean-Up. He 
is rated as one of the lead- 
ing veterinary authorities 
and his discussion will be 
good reading. 


Kirk Fox, Editor 


ALSON SECOR, assistant eprTor W. W. ARNOLD, arr gprror 


sented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. We do not 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts 

- ho ; « Five years $1, payable in advance One 
Subscription Rates: year 25 cents dingle copies 5 cents. Rate 
to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries, and in the eighth zone, one 
year 75 cents. Any time you are not satisfied with the magazine, the money 
you have paid for your subscription will be cheerfully returned 

Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, Iowa 

under act of Congress, March 3, 1879 
This issue is copyrighted, 1929, by Meredith Publishing Company 
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BENEATH the rugged, safety tread of toughest rubber, 
Firestone provides the strongest, most durable cord 
construction ever known. Cords are scientifically twisted 


for greatest strength and elasticity, then dipped in liquid 
rubber which insulates every fiber against internal heat 
and friction, doubles flexing life, and adds thousands of 
extra miles of safe travel at no additional cost. 


Firestone Tires alone are Gum-Dipped. The effective- 
ness of this extra process is clearly reflected in the fact 
that Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires hold all world records 
for safety, endurance and mileage. See the Firestone 


Dealer and let him put a set of these wonderful tires on 
your car. 


Ask the Firestone Tire Dealer for Firestone Road Map 
of State you desire. 
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William Arnon Henry 


Ten Master Minds of Dairying 


By F. B. MORRISON 


Cornell University 





LMOST any pleasant day in 
A Balboa Park, San Diego, 
California, one may see 
inspecting the botanical and 
zoological treasures, a tall, white- 
haired man with the sensitive 
face of an idealist, but with the 
high-bridged nose and firm 
mouth of the doer. Strangers 
often ask his name, for William 
Arnon Henry is still a courtly 
and arresting figure as he nears 
his eightieth birthday. 

The life story of Dean Henry 
is one to inspire the youth of our 
land—it is so typically Ameri- 
can. Born on a farm near Nor- 
walk, Ohio, on the sixteenth of 
June, 1850, his impressionable 
boyhood days were lived during 
the strenuous and stirring times 
of the Civil War. 

He was still in his early teens 
when his father was called into 
the Union Army. Heavy respon- 
sibilrties then fell upon the boy, 
which undoubtedly aided much 
in developing the great capacity 
for work for which Henry was 
later noted. From his boyhood 











lege course he gained valuable 
experience as an assistant to 
Professor C. V. Riley on the 
United States Entomological 
Commission at Washington, D. 
C. It was at this time that 
Henry first came into contact 
with Dr. Babcock, beginning a 
friendship that later brought 
this great agricultural chemist 
to Wisconsin. 

Just at the time of Henry’s 
graduation from Cornell, the 
regents of the University of Wis- 
consin were looking for a man 
to take the positidn of professor 
of botany and agriculture. The 
late Judge E. W. Keyes, presi- 
dent of the board of regents and 
also leader of the majority party 
in the state, had the following to 
say regarding his first meeting 
with Henry: 

“We wanted a young man 
who possessed the attributes of 
success; who would not only do 
his duty well in his special call- 
ing, but would also be a compe- 
tent helper to the board of re- 
gents in the new movement to 











experiences he learned the worth 
of perseverance, industry, and 
Initiative. 

All who knew the beloved 
dean in the years of his prime were im- 
pressed with his enthusiastic industry. 
He liked to work, and particularly to do 
a task just as well as it was possible to 
perform it. Moreover, for him to set 
his mind on a goal meant that sooner 
or later that goal was reached. Uncon- 
trollable events and circumstances, the 
indifference and misunderstanding of 
others, lack of money and unforeseen 
responsibilities—such obstacles as these 
might impede him. But he usually 
reached his objective in the end. It has 
been said of him that, impatient in 
small things, in large affairs his patience 
amounted to genius. 

Henry was what we Americans love 
to call “a self-made man.” His parents 
endowed him with 4 heritage of good an- 
cestry, trained him well in the funda- 
mentals of character and ‘high ideals, 
and instilled in him a desire for a thoro 
education. Sinee the family resources 
Were not sufficient to meet the expenses 
ol a college education, it was necessary 
‘or him to work his way thru college. 





Dean W. A. Henry 


After a period of study in the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, he had to, inter- 
rupt his course to earn money, and 
served as priicipal of high schools in 
Indiana and Colorado for five years. He 
tells with a smile how he and two or 
three of his older students in Colorado 
“bached it” in ordér to cut their ex- 
penses to the minimum. 


1876 he entered Cornell University 
and completed the course in agricul- 
ture four years later. Henry’s life should 
be an especial inspiration to lads who 
see before them no easy road to a college 
education. Undaunted by difficulties, 
he began his course at Cornell when al- 
ready 26, several years older than most 
men are on graduation. Yet when he 
retired at 57, he had gained an inter- 
national reputation. 

His ability was soon recognized in the 
department in which he was specializing, 
and during the latter part of his course 
he served as student instructor in bot- 
any. During the last summer of his col- 





revolutionize this branéh of the 
university and make it meet the 
demands of the advanced farm- 
ers of the state. 

“The president finally reported to me 
that his correspondence had resulted in 
finding a young man from Cornell, who 
might fill the bill, and that he was in the 
city ready to be sized up. He came to 
my office, accompanied by the presi- 
dent, who introduced us and retired. 

“T saw before me a young man, tall 
and slender, tho in appearance rugged, 
with bright eyes and rosy cheeks. His 
first appearance was favorable. My in- 
quiries were directed to his attainments 
and experience, and as to his intentions 
to make a life work out of an engage- 
ment of this kind. It was clear to me 
that he was ambitious, and that he pos- 
sessed a vision of the possibilities of the 
position. He said he was willing to un- 
dertake the job, and do his part in the 
great work.” 

Soon Henry was appointed to take 
the combined position of “professor of 
botany and agriculture” at Wisconsin. 

It is a treat to hear Henry tell about 
his early years at Wisconsin. The “and 
[ Please turn to page 66} 
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REO GOLD CROWN ENGINE 


—Powering 


114 to 3-Ton Speed Wagons — 
Will Break All Records For 
Continuous, Uninterrupted, 
Long-Lived Service In The 
Commercial Hauling Field! 


Read the reasons why it is unnec- 


essary to pay more and unwise to 


pay less than Speed Wagon prices. 


On July 1, 1928, there were 96,481 Reo 
Speed Wagons registered in the United States. 
This was 4,756 more than had been'sold in 
the U. S. during the entire 614 years from 
Jan. 1,1922,to July 1, 1928. 93.2% of all 
the Reo Speed Wagons ‘sold in the U. S. the 
previous 7% years were still registered July 
1, 1928. 80.3% of allthe Reo Speed Wagons 
sold in the U.S. the previous 8% years were 
still registered on July 1, 1928. And 50.8% 
of all Reo trucks sold since 1913 were still 
registered on July 1, 1928. 


With this background of experience in 
building long-lived trucks, Reo engineers 
set about to make still more outstanding 
Reo’s record for continuous service. 


The Reo Gold Crown Engine was the result! 
Every engineering advancement, every 
new and proved development known to 
science, was included in the design and 
manufacture of this remarkable engine. 


New Long Life Metals 


New materials were developed for the Gold 
Crown Engine. Chrome Nickel Alloy Iron 
Cylinder ‘Blocks (try a file on it!) with 
seven times the endurance qualities of the 
conventional close-grained iron, have re- 
duced valve grinding, valve seat wear, 
valve tappet adjustments and cylinder 
wear to a fraction of that ordinarily ex- 
pected in an engine. This new material is 
made from an exclusive Reo formula. An 
utterly new type of low expansion pistons 
was developed which permit of much 
closer fit and consequently assure greater 
power and permanence of power. This new 
aluminum alloy offers greater heat con- 
ductibility and is so amazingly tough that 
scuffing and roughening are eliminated. 


Friction Eliminated 


Friction is combated with a full force-feed 
type lubricating system. Reo engineers 
eliminated all interior oil pipes with the 
exception of one very short leader. Oil 
ducts are bored through the heavily-ribbed 
crank case—gun drilled true. 


Oil Now Cooled 


Wholly new-type oil pan has been devel- 
oped, with cooling fins to reduce the oil 
temperature from 15 degrees to 40 degrees, 
according to the state of atmospheric tem- 
perature. Thus Oil is held at its most effi- 


cient viscosity. An oil filter cleans the oil 
every trip to the bearings. 


The crank shaft rotates on seven replace- 
able bronze-backed main bearings—shim- 
less so that accuracy in alignment is as- 
sured. The old practice of rebabbitting is 
eliminated and perfect alignment is possi- 
ble not only at the time of manufacture, 
but in later service operations as well. 


Throughout Speed Wagon chassis con- 
struction you will find frequent instances 
where Reo engineers have guarded against 
the human element in Service Stations by 
making it impossible for mechanics to be 
inaccurate. 


The faces of the cylinder blocks are ma- 
chined to perfect parallel alignment; the 
crank case supports for the interchange- 
able crank case bearings are machined in 
the Reo factory to absolute precision, mak- 
ing it possible for replacement without 
lengthy, expensive scraping. Thus, service 
work is easier, quicker, far more accurate 
and less expensive. 


Vibration Defeated 


You can’t detect vibration in the Reo Gold 
Crown Engine. The 65%-pound crank 
shaft is balanced both statically and dy- 
namically. The fly-wheel, clutch and trans- 
mission brake drums are balanced sepa- 
rately. We could save money, just as many 
other manufacturers do, by balancing these 
parts as a single unit but for the benefit of 
the engine in years to come when parts 
may need replacing, Reo balances each 
unit separately. 


Precision Built 


Connecting rods are matched for weight 
overall and end for end. The bearing is bab- 
bitted under pressure and broached to per- 
fect circle contour and size. To guard 
against variations in atmospheric tempera- 
ture as between extremely cold and warm 
days, Reo pistons are held in a thermostat- 
ically controlled bath of water at 70 de- 
grees, providing a perfect match with an 
amazingly low tolerance. 


These refinements in manufacture and en- 
gineering largely eliminate vibration. But 
Reo doesn’t stop with these. To take care 
of the slight vibration that may result from 
minute differences in spark plug gaps and 
floating flakes of carbon under a valve, a 








Reo Gold Crown Engine 


vibration damper is installed at the for- 
ward end of the crank shaft, utterly elim- 
inating all vibration that might remain. In 
after years, when slight variations appear 
according to the attention given the en- 
gine, this damper will still check, to a no- 
ticeable extent, the slight vibration that 
may creep in. 


Cylinders Evenly Cooled 


A unique device has been developed b\ 
Reo engineers to control the temperature 
between cylinders to within 4 to 5 degrees. 
A water temperature regulator is also pro- 
vided to raise the temperature automati- 
cally when needed and every 7 seconds a 
new supply of 6 gallons of cooled water 
passes through the engine. Even the fan 
blades are matched—and the unit bal- 
anced to a hair! 


Fine Materials Finely 
Engineered 


Throughout the engine, only materials 
known and proved to give the longest life 
are used even in the small parts. Wil- 
chrome heads are used on the valve lifters 
where they come in contact with the cams. 
This eliminates wear on valve lifter heads 
which causes a variation of valve openings 
and consequent vibration. 


Drop forged parts are given the finest spe- 
cial treatment to insure perfect grain flow 
and consequent strength. 


Reo Speed Wagons are offered in 14 wheel- 
base sizes—from 115” to 179”. Chassis 
priced from $895 to $2,200 F. O. B. Lan- 
sing. They incorporate such modern-da) 
advantages as 4-forward speed transmis- 
sion, 4-wheel, 2-shoe, internal expanding 
hydraulic brakes, 6 cylinder engine, 7- 
bearing crankshaft and many other refine- 
ments. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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SPEED WAGON 


World-Leader in High 
Speed, Low Upkeep Com- 
mercial Transportation 
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Squibs From a Farmer's Notebook 


By GEORGE W.GODFREY 


HE fall panorama is as different 
from that of spring as sunrise is 
from sunset. That welcome green 

has lost its dominance and has been re- 
placed by red and gold and brown. Like 
the beginning of day, spring was ani- 
mated with hope. Like the eventide, 
fall is freighted with the realization of 
accomplishment or failure. In our own 
way we have made our annual effort 
on each farm. We accept the results 
remembering that our responsibility 
only includes the human element neces- 
sary for our work. 

a * * 
THs is not the season for tree plant- 
ing but it is the time to develop 
some enthusiasm for nut trees. We are 
backward in our farm nut production. 
Every farm home should have a supply 
of home-grown nuts. Black walnuts 
will grow almost any place in the Corn- 
belt. Butternuts are successful in about 
the same places. In the most of the 
Cornbelt hickory, some pecans, and 
their natural hybrids are hardy. The 
Nut Growers Association is doing fine 
work in hunting out and propagating 
superior strains. Its effort means noth- 
ing to us unless we utilize the product. 
* * * 


A CHANGE in land ownership, due 
44 to the liquidation of indebtedness 
t has been going on for the last few 
years, is adding to the problem of farm 
community life. For years we had a 


t} 


Class of land owners who leased their 
land but were anxious to maintain their 
is both in appearance and produc- 
ability. They were farmers in the 
piaining of crop systems and methods. 
heir farms were permanent invest- 


ments and their tenants remained as an 
almost permanent part of the com- 
munity. In many cases the whole farm 
business was on a partnership basis. 

Now we find a class of people hunting 
for bargains in farms. They have no 
interest but their own in mind. They 
care nothing for the land. They want 
only to obtain their “pound of flesh”’ 
and care not from whence it comes. 
Such ownership is ruinous to the farm, 
and if it includes many farms in a com- 
munity, it ruins the community. Good 
tenants cannot profitably stay under 
ownership of this sort. 

* * * 

A GROUP of old friends joined in a 

picnic dinner at the Clear Lake 
State Park one Sunday last summer. 
After the fried chicken and angel-food 
cake had been satisfactorily cared for, 
the men in the group sat in the shade 
of an old wild grape vine and discussed 
the cause and solution of life’s difficul- 
ties. Ed Dunn of Mason City, who has 
preached the gospel of co-operative 
farm marketing both in season and out 
of season over most of the Cornbelt, 
gave us some of his observations. 

He drew our attention to the differ- 
ence in the people in different localities. 
He named one old settled county where 
the young farmers who came to a meet- 
ing sidled in and, hiding their hands in 
their hats, slipped along the wall to 
some secluded place. They stood as 
tho they apologized for existing. 

He contrasted these with the young 
farmers he had met in North Dakota. 
They stalked into the meeting as fear- 
less as their Viking ancestors. Many 
were hard pressed financially but they 


had retained their pride in living and 
their self-respect. The difference as 
pointed out to us was in the system of 
tenant farming that had drained the 
best manhood out of the old settled sec- 
tion and robbed those who remained of 
their independence. If that is the result 
of careless farm ownership, may we be 
spared from it! 
* * 
BELIEVE we are starting on a pe- 
riod of change in hog production. 
Hitherto it has been almost the uni- 
versal custom to have the pigs farrowed 
in the spring or early summer and mar- 
keted in a grand rush in the fall and 
arly winter. This gave excuse for a 
market slump during the marketing 
period each year. For various reasons 
this practice is being discontinued. The 
pigs are being farrowed over a longer 
period of time and many growers are 
speeding up gain by better feeding and 
management so that the period of mar- 
keting is widening to the benefit of all 
producers. 
* * * 
AST winter after Dick and I agreed to 
co-operate in the enterprise, mother 
went into the turkey business. She en- 
rolled in the turkey project of Dr. 
Billings of the University of Minnesota 
extension department. For breeding 
stock she got ten well-bred hens and a 
gobbler, Following the definite direc 
tions given in the instructions the breed 
ing stock was confined in a lot wher 
there was shade and brush. The poults 
when hatched, were reared on ground 
that was free from chicken contamina 
tion. I had seen so many failures in the 
[ Please turn to’page 103 | 
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Marquette—Built by Buick 
—already a Famous Car! 


In Marquette Buick has built the greatest value 
ever ieee in the moderate-price field. No 
other car in its class provides its truly remark- 
able performance or its satisfying stamina and 
dependability—those qualities that have made 
Buick-built cars famous throughout the world 
for a quarter-century. 


Compare the marvelous acceleration, speed 
and power of the Marquette with any car at or 
near its cost. Compare the sturdiness and 
staunchness of its chassis. Compare its beauty 
and luxury and its many considerations for com- 
fort and continued satisfaction. Buick has built 
it to be unrivaled in its price class. 


The Marquette is a handsome car with long, 
low-swung lines. Fitted with wide, substantial 
doors conveniently opening into a spacious 
interior. Seats are low, deep-cushioned and 
shaped for comfort. The driver’s seat is readily 
adjustable. Upholstery is an exclusive new de- 
velopment by Fisher—a waterproof mohair, 
absolutely impervious to road dust, and capable 
of remaining fresh and new in appearance 
through the hardest usage. The sloping wind- 
shield is of particular interest—a remarkable 
achievement that completely eliminates danger- 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


ARE 





BUILT, 


ous, dazzling glare from headlight reflections. 


And Marquette is a wonderfully balanced 
automobile, easy to handle, with sure, secure 
roadability that makes driving an untiring 
pleasure. Four hydraulic shock absorbers give 
smoothness to every road. Positive, completely 
enclosed, four-wheel brakes assure easy, safe 
control at all speeds. 


The Marquette is complete—-in everything 
that makes a better automobile. At the very first 
opportunity, drive this car! It has new power, 
new acceleration, new speed to make you say, 
“It’s a Great Performer.” Drive a Marquette 
today. 


For an additional five or ten dollars a month 
you can owna Marquette. You will be surprised 
at how economically you can buy a Marquette 
on the liberal G.M.A.C. terms. 


Six body styles, $965 to $1035, f. 0. b. factory 
special equipment extra. 


7 7 7 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corboration Builders of 


McLaughlin-Buick,Oshawa,Ont. Buickand Marquette Motor Cars 
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The Farm Service Garage 
Puts All Motor Equipment Under One Roof 






































C. J. Patterson of Indiana uses this 
garage for his car, truck, and tractor 


LONG with the in- 
creased use of 
motor trucks and 

tractors on farms, arises 
the problem of the proper 
housing of these machines. 
Often each is stored in a 
separate structure and too 
frequently the driveway 
in the barn is used as a 
shelter. Why not house 
the truck and tractor to- 
gether with the family auto in a suitable 
garage designed for that purpose? A 
three-car garage can usually be built 
for less money than can three single car 
units of similar quality. 

Aside from the economy of construc- 
tion of the larger garage, it affords the 
advantage of having similar machines 
centralized for servicing and repairing. 
C. J. Patterson of Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana, uses his three-car garage as 
headquarters for all motor driven ma- 
chinery and keeps all tools used upon 
this equipment in the tool cupboard and 
on the work bench. When the tractor 

nd truck are housed in separate build- 
ings and at some distance from the 
iutomobile, tools become scattered and 
lost and much time is wasted locating 
he particular tool desired. 

With all vehicles housed together all 
he accessories and tools can be kept 
ogether and readily available. The 
ork bench and tool closet, which should 

present in all farm garages, should 
ive receptacles for bolts, screws, 

ishers, and the like, as well as hooks, 
rawers and racks for tools. When 
-uch conveniences are provided, the 
zarage becomes an efficient work shop 

d making repairs and servicing ma- 

inery becomes a pleasure. In addi- 

nm to the tools Patterson keeps all of 

s oils and greases in the garage and his 

el supply is conveniently located just 

tside. The fuel is stored outside as a 








By 1.D. MAYER 


Purdue University 


precaution against fire. This garage 
which is 20 by 28 feet in size has plenty 
of room for the car, truck, and tractor. 
The tractor, being the shortest machine, 
is kept on the side with the work bench. 
There is sufficient space around the 
machines to do ordinary chores readily 
and by removing the car from the middle 
stall, a space approximately 20 feet 
square is available for dismantling or 
overhauling machines. 

Windows in three sides of the garage 
and glass in the large doors provide a 
good distribution of light, sufficient for 
the work usually done. This well- 
lighted work shép makes a comfortable 
as well as convenient place to work and 
enables the owner to utilize cold or 
rainy days for repairing and servicing 
his machines. 


N LOCATING a service garage on 

the farm, the methods of handling 
equipment as well as the location of 
other buildings must be considered. 
Patterson has located his garage be- 
tween the house and the barn but some- 
what closer to the house. It is far 
enough from the other buildings to re- 
duce the fire hazard as much as possible 
and still not necessitate many extra 
steps in obtaining the machines. Small 


The garage at the left is 
used by A. A Coulle? and 


Son, Grundy County, Towa 


doors in the walls toward 
the house and the barn 
provide entrances at the 
most convenient points. 

The large front doors 
are of the sectional folding 
type hung on rollers and 
when open are inside of 
the building. This type 
of door permits the open- 
ing of all of the front at 
once and still does not swing the doors 
outward where the wind is likely to 
wreck them. The folded doors take 
up very little space inside the garage. 
Each opening is approximately eight 
feet wide which is ample unless the 
approach is on a sharp curve. 


(ONE ordinarily makes the 
most satisfactory floor for a garage. 
Usually a floor drain is not necessary in 
a farm garage, but the floor should be 
sloped slightly toward the doors so that 
any moisture may be readily drained 
away. A slope of 4 of an inch per foot 
is sufficient to drain the floor but is not 
enough to cause a car to start to roll. 
However, this slight slope toward the 
door makes it easy to push vehicles out 
in an emergency such as a fire. 

While most farm garages are of frame 
construction, probably because of the 
lower first cost, masonry is equally well 
adapted to this type of building and has 
some advantages because of its fire-re- 
sisting qualities. Altho the construction 
of a garage is a rather simple problem, 
the minor details such as bolting sills 
to the foundation and bracing suffi- 
ciently are often overlooked. A garage 
usually has comparatively little weight 
for its size and when not securely an- 
chored and braced is at the mercy of the 
wind. 

The type of roof for a farm servic 

[ Please turn to page 73 | 

















































Charles L. Hill, president ; 
of the National Dairy Show 
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The arena and cattle barns 
will be ready for the show 
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Dairyland’s Mecca 


All Eyes Turn to The National 


By E. M. HARMON 


letter days in the history of dairy- 

ing. They will be of even greater 
significance to St. Louis and surrounding 
territory, for on those days this city is to 
welcome what dairy leaders expect to 
be the greatest dairy show of all time. 
More than that, she is offering to this 
dairy event a permanent home especially 
designed to meet the needs of this great 
educational institution. 

For twenty-two years the National 
Dairy Exposition has drifted from one 
place to another. It was the feeling of 
those leaders who first organized the 
show in 1906 that the most good would 
be accomplished by taking the show 
from one place to another. In some 
cases this has probably been true. Those 
of us who had the opportunity to see 
the great throngs of people who studied 
the exhibits in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in 1916, in St. Paul in 1921 and 
1922, or in Memphis in 1927 and 1928 
will readily see that there were g 
reasons for this viewpoint. 

But there were other years and other 
locations where interest was not so good. 
Besides, the National Dairy Exposition 
has grown to the point where it must be 
reckoned with as one of the greatest fac- 
tors for improving dairying and making 
the industry more profitable. In order 
to properly meet the demands placed 
upon it and to stage the kind of a show 
the industry wanted, a permanent home 
was needed. So about three or four 
years ago the officers of the association 
started a quiet hunt. 

They wanted a city that had no other 
large fair or show; one which was cen- 
trally located and which would support 
theshow. St. Louislooked good. F. W.A. 
Vesper, W. H. Danforth, Edward Faust, 


C) ‘eters 12 to 19 are to be red- 


and a host of others got busy and “‘sold” 
St. Louis on the idea. How well they 
are sold is best shown by what has been 
accomplished. A $1,500,000 home for 
this great show is well on its way toward 
completion. 
building in the world with no center sup- 
ports. In a space of 476 feet long by 276 
feed wide is the greatest judging arena 
we have ever seen, with room to seat 
13,000 people and not a post anywhere 
to obstruct the view. 

On either side are two great barns for 
1,200 head of cattle besides room for 
vast sections devoted to educational and 
commercial exhibits. For the first time 
the National Dairy Show has a place 
designed to meet its special needs. It 
has grown up and moved into a home 
suited to it. 

There are some of us, possibly, who 
have felt that the National Dairy Show 
is simply a place for the big purebred 
breeder. This is far from true. On the 
other hand the exhibits and information 
available there represent one of the 
greatest opportunities available for the 
man who is making a good share of his 
living by milking cows. It is the Mecca 
of thousands of practical farmers and 
dairymen all over the United States and 
one trip to which they look forward year 
after year as a means of receiving new 
information and inspiration. 


T IS true that 1,200 head of the best 
animals of the five dairy breeds are 
on display. It is equally true that thou- 
sands of those who attend could not 
afford to own a herd of show animals. 
But at the same time this is the one best 
opportunity of the year to glean infor- 
mation from successful breeders on the 
selection of blood lines and seed stock. 





The arena is the largest’ 

















F.W.A. Vesper was aleader in 
bringing the show to St. Louis 


No one can estimate the value of the 
thousands of inspirations and new ideas 
which have been carried away from this 
show, but it is safe to say that they have 
been a mighty factor in making many 
prosperous American farms. 


HERE are almost innumerable other 
activities. The collegiate cattle- 
judging contest was started in 1908. 
Since that time 337 teams have com- 
peted. These included 1,011 men, most 
of whom were completing a four-year 
college course in dairying. In many 
cases this contest and the training for 
it was an important stepping stone to- 
ward a useful life in the dairy industry. 
A roll call of our leaders in college 
dairy work and in the Bureau of Dairy- 
ing would show a large percentage who 
have competed in these contests. Also 
many areengaged as breeders, dairymen, 
creamerymen, in farm paper work, and 
other activities. The collegiate dairy 
products judging contest in which 108 
teams, including 324 individuals, have 
competed is also having an important 
bearing on quality of products and prices 
received. 

In the same way the 4-H dairy club 
events at the National Dairy Show are 
looked forward to from one year’s end 
to the next by the 40,000 4-H dairy club 
members in the United States. The 
club judging contests were started in 
1919 with six individuals from as many 
states competing. This feature has 
grown constantly till last year there 
were teams from 19 states. Club demon- 
strations were started in 1924 with five 

[ Please turn to page 74] 



























Fertilizer Paid the Rent 


On Fertile Soil It Was a Profitable Investment 


E PAID the rent on our corn 
\ land last year from the profit 
we made by using commercial 
fertilizer on it. The ground we fertilized 
raised enough more corn and of enough 
better quality to pay for the fertilizer 
and leave enough profit to pay the rent.” 
That is the way M. W. Sprole, Hancock 
County, lowa, farmer summarized his 
experiments with commercial fertilizers. 
The land in his farm is good, heavy 
black soil, well tiled, and part of it 
nearly new. For two years he has-tried 
fertilizers on different fields of his farm, 
and also on a piece of rundown land 
adjoining. After conducting twenty ex- 
perimental plots with different mixtures, 
different rates of applications, and on 
different soils, he has decided that for 
his situation a complete fertilizer ap- 
plied at the rate of 100 pounds per acre 
will promise the greatest net profit. 

A complete fertilizer contains the ele- 
ments most needed by plants—nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium. In general, 
his experiments show that nitrogen is 
valuable in giving the young plants a 
start, as it can usually find enough 
available nitrogen in the soil after it at- 
tains a size where it can reach out and 
root deeper. In some of the 
alkali spots so common in 
northern Iowa, the nitrogen- 
fertilizers were the only 
ones which enabled the young 
plant to get a successful start. 

He says, “I might just as well 

have saved the seed from my 

unfe ttilized test plot on that 
land.” Phosphorus gave the 

yield, as proved by applica- 

tions of plain superphosphate. 

These plots yielded nearly as 
when husked as any 

other, but the quality was not \} 
up to that of some other plots. 


ous 


much 


- plots which had also 
received potash in the fer- 
tiizer gave a high yield of corn, 
and of the best quality, sound, 
dry, fully filled, and developed 
ears, and from these plots he 
was able to pick seed ten days earlier 
than the average. Year before last, with 
so much immature corn, these plots were 
the only ones to yield ripe corn. 

As yet, Sprole says he can see no cer- 
tain results in the effect on a crop of 

all grain following corn on fertilized 
gro ind. However, results elsewhere 
ave convinced him that at least phos- 
phorus is needed on his land to produce 
the most grain, and he is proceeding to 
test It out this year. Small grain on the 
im is reduced to a minimum. As he 
says, “I think pretty soon I'll drop oats 
entirely, and if I continue with barley, 
‘ve got to find some way of making it 
pay me better.” 
elvet barley was tried last year with 
a little better results than common bar- 
lev, and lots less grief at harvest and 
time. If you have more 
ind than you can handle in corn, and 


threshing 


By W. M. SPEAR 


enough hay and pasture, go ahead and 
raise oats, but just figure that you are 
not making the most you could off that 
acre, is the rule followed there. 

To get away from small grain, there 
must be a plan to establish new seed- 
ings. This is accomplished by two meth- 
ods. Sweet clover is used for pasture, 
and this is usually seeded broadcast in 
the growing corn just before the fourth 
cultivation, which is by surface plows. 
A good stand is usually obtained, the 
new seeding is shaded thru the hot sum- 
mer, and protected thru the winter by 
the standing corn. This method of seed- 
ing, besides being economical, allows a 
corn-sweet clover rotation on part of 
the fields. 

The other method of seeding is used 
in establishing hay land, where the 
ridges and stalks left from cornfields 
would be undesirable. A full seeding of 
grass seed and about one bushel of oats 
per acre are put on early in the spring, 
and pastured lightly from the time the 
oats is six inches high. Summer pas- 
turage is obtained by this method; the 
danger of loss of a new seeding when the 
nurse crop is removed is avoided; and 
being unshaded, the new seeding makes 


HIS Iowa farmer paid the rent on his 
corn land last year with the extra 
profit made by using commercial ferti- 
lizer on it. His experience is sure to make 
interesting reading for those interested 
in bigger and more profitable yields. 

Individual circumstances call for dif- 
ferent soil treatment, but the time has 
arrived when every successful farmer 
needs to study fertilizers. A properly 
balanced crop program, including leg- 
umes, figured in the results obtained in 
this case. —Editors. 


a growth sufficient to insure lying over 
the first winter. The next year, the 
field is ready to produce two good crops 
of alfalfa hay. 

Sprole, after eight years of experience 
with alfalfa, has discontinued the prac- 
tice of taking three cuttings, as the ad- 
ditional hay will not pay for the damage 
to the stand, and the yield the next 
year. Sweet clover has also been used 
for hay, tho mainly from pasture where 
the stock could not keep ahead of the 
growth. When cut and cured at the 
right stage, his cattle eat it as readily as 
alfalfa, and it is figured the same in bal- 
ancing rations for the dairy herd. 

In the past, when he did not have 
enough permanent hay land, soybeans 
have furnished the hay. These are 


seeded with a grain drill, harrowed three 
or four times, and then cut with a mower, 
cured in bunches, and put in the barn 


with as little loss of leaves as possible. 
It is this farmer’s opinion that there is 
no need for any lowa farmer to buy 
alfalfa hay at $20 a ton when three tons 
per acre of soybeans can be raised at 
such a small labor cost, and without in- 
terfering at all with other rush seasons 
on the farm. 


6 he AT completes the crops grown, 
and it is readily seen that the policy 
is “grow your own” for the need of 
every animal on the farm. If he had a 
soybean thresher so he could raise ma- 
ture soybeans for protein, Sprole says 
he would not have to buy hardly any- 
thing unless it was oats which can be 
bought cheaper than it can be raised. 
Last year soybeans harvested green with 
a binder furnished half the volume of 
silage. The corn and bean bundles were 
put in the cutter alternately. The plan 
gave good silage, and from less acres 
than if the beans had been drilled with 
the corn. 

The buildings on the Sprole place are 
all modern, the barn, silo, milkhouse, 
and feed room being of hollow tile. The 
farm receives electricity from a high 
line, and this power is harnessed to do 

much of the work. Water is 
pumped under pressure to all 
the buildings, and the plumb- 
ing in the house is such as 
might be expected in any city 
home. The milking machine is 
run by electricity, and also the 
separator. In the house are an 
electric washer, stove, vacuum 
cleaner, ironer, and small ap- 
pliances. The barn is equipped 
with litter carrier, feed and 
silage carrier, and drinking 
cups for the cows. The policy 
in investing money in ma- 
chinery and equipment is to 
purchase those things which 
will be in daily use, and make 
the living conditions on the 
farm more enjoyable. 

Many lowa farms have much 
better and more field machin- 
ery. The machinery inventory 

on this farm is only about $2,000. 
Horses furnish the power. There are 
eight head of horses, and the work is so 
arranged that they are all busy every 
possible day. 

The farm has no large hoghouse and 
only a few small individual houses. The 
plan has been to have spring pigs born 
late, and market them after the holiday 
price slump, rather than try to beat the 
market by getting them ready for an 
early sale. The policy has been to see 
how cheaply gains could be made, rather 
than how quickly. Temporary legume 
pastures, new land for lots, and protein 
supplements have been parts of the 
program. 

There are in milk between 15 and 2. 
cows the year round, These are gr: he 
Guernseys which have been studied each 
year thru the herd improvement associa- 
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What Standard Grades Mean 


OUR hundred car loads of Yaki- 

ma, Washington, apples were sold 

to London, England, by telephone. 
That was only possible because the apples of the 
Yakima district are graded by their co-operative 
shipping association. The London purchaser 
did not need to see them. 

The greatest need of agriculture is to establish 
the confidence of consumers for every farm 
product; and that will only come thru established 
standard grades. Individually the producers 
cannot do this. Co-operatively they can—and 
experience is proving that they must. 


Our Rural Schools Bulletin 


OR a number of years we have been publish- 

ing the Rural Schools Bulletin as an aid to 
rural teachers who are teaching agriculture. It 
is sent free to those who ask for it. There are 
helps in it for all grades in the school. 

Some 50,000 teachers have availed themselves 
of the Bulletin, with very satisfactory results. 
The Bulletin is not a text book for the children, 
but a teacher’s aid in stimulating observation, 
reading of farm literature, and discussion of 
everyday farm topics. For those who have not 
had special agricultural training, the Bulletin is 
areal benefit. Any rural teacher or county super- 
intendent may receive the Rural Schools Bulletin 
without charge by writing to us for it. 


We Need Action 


F WE were to see a column of smoke coming 

out of the barn roof some morning we would 

act. We would take it as a foregone conclusion 
that there was a fire. So would you. 

But we are faced with evidences right along of 
just as serious a menace‘and doing nothing about 
it. We see an abortion in our cattle or swine 
herds. We reason ourselves into believing that it 
was due to an accident or to some digestive trou- 
ble. And the fire burns merrily on till we are sud- 
denly confronted with a storm of abortion. We 
lose a good share of our calf or pig crop and in 
the case of dairy cows our milk production is 
likely to go so low as to eliminate all profits. 

Many of us know from personal experience just 
what these things mean on our individual farms. 
Innumerable illustrations could be named where 
the losses on this disease have run far into the 
thousands of dollars. The greatest toll is, of 
course, coming from dairying where both the calf 
crop and the milk flow is endangered. Losses to 
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Be not simply good—be good 
for something.—Thoreau 


the beef and swine industries are enor- 

mous and these combined with losses 

to sheep, horse, and poultry breeders 
amount to an enormous total. There can be no 
exaggeration in the statement that Bang abortion 
presents to the livestock industry its greatest 
economic problem. 

The tragic part of the whole situation is that 
the average man is reluctant to admit even to 
himself that the disease is present. Too many 
men carry this reluctance even to the point of 
trying to hide the fact and, as we have suggested, 
let the fire burn on. 

Bang abortion cannot be cured. But it can be 
controlled and eventually eliminated in any herd. 
For years both Successful Farming and The Dairy 
Farmer have taken a leading part in giving to 
farmers and livestock breeders the information 
needed to stop these enormous losses. Turning 
our backs will not solve the problem. We must 
face it as individuals on our own farms. We need 
action—intelligent action. 


Tax Relinquishments 


HE mos‘ of us hate taxes—just because they 

are taxes. And an unjust tax is especially 
obnoxious. ‘Taxes that penalize better living; 
taxes that encourage shiftlessness; taxes that 
fall heaviest upon the poor, or the truthful and 
honest, do not make for better citizenship. If a 
farmer plants trees on his waste land in Iowa his 
woodlot land is free of tax under certain condi- 
tions. In some states replanted timber land is 
practically free of tax until the timber is cut at 
some future time. This encourages conservation. 
Would it not be equally wise to exempt from 
taxation such land as has been kept in legumes, 
so as to encourage fertility conservation? And 
why not lessen, rather than increase the tax for 
the farmer who keeps his land and roadsides free 
of weeds? The best kept farms are penalized by 
heavier taxes. It is wrong. And this gets back 
to the best method of assessing taxes. 

A factory is assessed upon its productive value. 
The farm should be taxed that way. If legumes 
increase the net returns, the farmer benefits and 
should be willing to pay taxes upon his net income. 
Keeping his fields and pastures free of weeds in- 
creases production, as well as adds to the appear- 
ance of a farm. Whatever really increases net 
income should be tax free, but let the tax fall upon 
net incomes. We have a tax system that needs 
complete revision. 
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E INTRODUCE to more than 1,000,000 Successful Farming subscribers 

the 250,000 subscribers of The Dairy Farmer. This issue is the first copy 

of the two merged magazines. To the new members of our great circle of 
readers we extend a warm handclasp of welcome. The editors of both publications 
want you to continue to write freely about your problems. The combined staffs are 
desirous of giving you all possible assistance. 

Ordinary words seem entirely inadequate to expregs our sentiments at this time. 
Truly, this is an important event in the lives of these two magazines, both of which 
have a record of a quarter century of service. Successful Farming was established 
in 1902 by E. T. Meredith, and The Dairy Farmer in 1903 by Fred L. Kimball. 
Thruout these years both have labored sincerely to make themselves useful in the 
field of agriculture. Successful Farming has always stressed its dairy department, 
but its scope has been general farming; The Dairy Farmer has emphasized dairy 
farming. We feel that the time has arrived when the interests of the readers of both 
papers will be better served by one larger, more complete, and properly balanced 
farm and home magazine. 

E. M. Harmon who became associate editor of The Dairy Farmer in 1926, and 
editor in 1927 will become an associate editor of Successful Farming. Each and 
every member of the editorial staff recognizes the enlarged opportunity Successful 
Farming will enjoy as a factor in modern agricultural development. Every one of 
you will appreciate, we are sure, the interest we naturally feel toward the com- 
bined magazine. 

Successful Farming has for 27 years served agriculture in a broad way. It has 
maintained separate departments for beef cattle, hogs, dairying, garden and 
orchard, and poultry. The larger magazine will permit a very considerable increase 
in all departments and each will be kept in proper balance according to the interests 
of our readers, 

You will get the latest information on growing crops, improving soils, and the 
other phases of feed production. Our Subscribers’ Information Bureau is ready 
at all times to help in any way possible. Club work among boys and girls has always 
been strongly emphasized in Successful Farming. A page is reserved for the boys 
and another for the girls of club or high school age. Then, too, we have just started 
a page for the little folks. 


E ARE sure you will like Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook written by 

George W. Godfrey. This man is one of Iowa’s best farmers and citizens. 
He is a member of the lowa State Board of Education and is actively interested 
in a very successful co-operative creamery. His squibs appear each month. For 
nine years James T. Nichols has been writing his Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
exclusively for us, and they appear to be more popular than ever. 

A large amount of space in Successful Farming is devoted to better farm homes. 
Here, as in other departments, there is a common bond of interest. In this depart- 
ment we include subjects such as music, community life, landscaping the farn 
home, and modernizing the dwelling house. Among the writers who appeal espe- 
cially to the farm mother we are proud to name Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, former 
health chief of Chicago; Laura Holmes, who did the beautiful coverlets in colors 
in this issue; and many others. You will find a recipe exchange like the one so many 
enjoyed in The Dairy Farmer. You will also find a page of up-to-date patterns to 
which thousands of women turn for help in dressmaking. 

And now we want to tell about some-of the good things The Dairy Farmer brings 
to us. The Ten Master Minds of Dairying were selected by 55 present-day leaders 
in the dairy industry. After the selection was made stories about these early leaders 
were obtained. This series has been termed by impartial judges as the greatest 
historical contribution ever made to dairying. The series will continue in Successful 
Farming. All Around the Farm page has brought thousands of letters explaining 
little convenient farm devices. This page also will be added to Successful Farming. 
But best of all is a staff well acquainted with the dairy field which will continue 
to work for you as before but in addition will benefit a million more farm families. 

Your unexpired subscriptions will be fulfilled with Successful Farming. If you 
happen to take both papers your subscription will be extended to give you full 
credit for the amount you may have paid the two magazines. 

We sincerely hope these plans will meet with your approval and we pledge you 
the very best of which we are capable—The Editorial Staff. 
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A beautiful Iowa farmyard where perennials play a leading part 


urning to Perennials 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


HE Garden Perfect, of what- 

ever size, includes perennials, 

annuals, flowering shrubs, and 
bulbs. It is planted in accordance 
with an artistic and pleasing design, 
and adorned with congenial flower- 
ing accessories. 

It is also true that the perennial 
planting constitutes the backbone of 
the garden, the clear-cut outline of 
the design, the accent, and the high 
light; the annuals, equally valuable, 
supplying shading, filling, and gen- 
eral softening and supplementary ef- 
fect to the whole. 

Perennials, here considered, do not 
include the beautiful and desirable 
flowering shrubs, but those depend- 
able members of the garden family 
that die to the ground each winter, 
and delight us by their regular and 
welcome reappearance every spring. 
Many gardeners, especially those who 
have little time, and those who. “do 
their own work,” so to speak, in the 
garden, aim to convert eventually 
their entire planting into perennials. 

When one starts a garden one must, 
as a matter of course, depend largely 
upon annuals for a time, especially if 
one has to count pennies and obtain 
perennials in the least expensive way 
from seed and leisurely acquisition. As 
soon as possible, however, these short- 
of-time gardeners plan to substitute the 
long-lived garden inhabitants for their 
annuals, as an easier and, in the main, 
more satisfactory way of obtaining 
beauty of foliage and abundant bloom 
with the least expenditure of time. 

Such planting, helped out by a few 
supplementary annuals, is very satisfac- 
tory for those who cannot attempt any- 
thing more ambitious; and so great is 
the variety of perennials at our com- 
mand, and so varied is their blooming 
time, that such a garden may be intel- 














Hollyhocks need but little care 


ligently planned to include flowers a- 
plenty and delightful color during a long 
outdoor season. 


ERENNIALS are of equal value in 

the larger or more all-inclusive gar- 
den, where their congenial combination 
with various annuals and their impor- 
tance in supplying accent and outlines 
in the general plan emphasizes their 
beauty and dignity. 

It is needless to say that perennials 
should be very carefully selected in 
regard to color, time of bloom, size, 
foliage, |general habit of growth, and 
hardihood. Let us consider for a 


moment the best method of obtain- 





ing them in liberal numbers when 
starting a new bed or adding to an 
established one. If one does not have 
to count pennies, the easiest way is to 
buy good-sized plants at a reliable 
nursery. Most of us, however, cannot 
proceed in such a comfortable way; 
and to all who want to obtain new 
perennials in numbers, at least cost, 
I suggest raising them from seed. In 
fact, there is lots of fun in so obtain- 
ing them. 


F COURSE this takes time; but 

make a liberal temporary use of 
annuals and purchase a few well- 
selected standbys. By utilizing the 
invaluable biennials—foxgloves, 
pansies, Canterbury bells, Iceland 
poppies—all of which have a tend- 
ency to perennialize themselves by 
self-seeding, and by starting the little 
seedling perennials with the least 
loss of time, one’s garden becomes 
perennialized before one knowsit, and 
may prove a dream of beauty during 
the entire process. 

Then, too, try starting a new garden 
or a new herbaceous border, and see 
how quickly your horticulturally- 

minded neighbors will come to the rescue 
with offers of roots, self-sown seedlings 
and leftovers from their own garden 
spring cleaning. 

The seeds of most perennials germi- 
nate freely, and the seedlings thriv 
Some do not, however. Among the lat 
ter are iris, phlox (seeding easily | 
not “‘running true’’), aconite, Japanese 
anemones, peonies, dicentra or bleeding 
heart, plants‘of which should all be pur- 
chased. Among the former are del- 
phiniums, michaelmas daisies, campa- 
nula, dianthus, anchusa, pyrethrums 
lupins, primula; also the spring-bloom- 
ing edging plants, alyssum saxatile com- 

[ Please turn to page 121 ] 
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rural schools faces a problem which 

has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and experimentation on the part 
of educators and patrons alike. 

Shall the rural school be abolished? 
If so, what shall take its place? Are the 
thousands of boys and girls attending 
ural schools to be forgotten until such 
time as an appreciative solution for this 
problem shall be found? Or shall the 
patrons of these schools demand and 
secure by their efforts at least a portion 
of the educational and vocational facili- 
ties provided for city children? 

The patrons of Casner school in 
Macon County, Illinois, have answered 
the last question in the affirmative and 
for the last eight years have bent their 
efforts towards raising the standard of 
classroom work and surroundings thru 
the medium of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

Organized in March, 1920, as a result 
of interest and enthusiasm aroused thru 
the work of the Casner unit of the Macon 
County Home Bureau, the Casner Par- 
ent-Teacher Association has been affili- 
ated with the Illinois Council of Parents 
and Teachers for six years. 


| ‘surat set with its 10,000 one-room 


REVIOUS to 1920 Casner school 

was similar to many one-room rural 
schools dotting the country at that time. 
Directors met at the schoolhouse on 
election day and filled the vacancies with 
men of their own choosing; parents be- 
came acquainted with the teacher on 
the last day of the school year when they 
came to hear Johnnie and Mary speak 
their pieces; co-operation of home and 
school was unknown. Some school years 
passed without a single parent visiting 
the school for the purpose of getting ac- 


Casner Community Awakened 
A Good School Is the Result 


By THORA M. CARMEAN 


quainted with teacher and pupils; speak- 
ing words of encouragement and appre- 
ciation or offering a bit of constructive 
criticism. 

In a period of ten years Casner school 
sent only one or two pupils to high 
school and has but one high school grad- 
uate to its credit during this time. The 
directors provided as best they knew 
but were not informed or alive to the 
needs of the school. 


HAT of the changes? After the 

organization of a Parent-Teacher 
Association in 1920 one of the first un- 
dertakings of any size was the construc- 
tion of a basement under the present 
building. A small space, large enough 
to accommodate a furnace and the nec- 
essary fuel, had been dug out but was 
an eyesore to both teacher and pupils. 
Much opposition to this project was 
encountered from a few sources in the 
district but after some time favorable 
sentiment became predominant and the 
excavating was begun. 

Men of the district donated their serv- 
ices in digging and hauling away the 
dirt while the women of the organization 
served them with a chicken dinner at 
the noon hour. The expense of material 
and labor was paid by the Parent- 
Teacher Association aud the completion 
of the basement was celebrated with an 
oyster supper for the district. 

The basement has proved a boon to 
teachers, pupils, and patrons. It fur- 
nishes a clean, light place for the chil- 
dren to play in stormy weather and is 
used for the sgcial gatherings of the 
district. Shortly after its completion it 
was equipped with tables, stove, dishes, 
and cooking utensils by the association, 
but someone broke into the building and 


This is Casner school in Macon County, Illinois 
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carried away everything except the 
tables. Since that time these things 
have not been replaced as they are con 
sidered good bait for sneak thieves. 
Stoves and dishes are taken there from 
the homes of the community when occa- 
sion demands. 

The present directors, who have been 
in office several years, are enthusiastic 
members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and have co-operated with the 
organization at all times. Among the 
purchases of the directors, at the insti- 
gation of the association, are the play- 
ground “apparatus, a set of scales for 
weighing and measuring the children, 
new books for the library each year, 
lights, a piano, and a water fountain. 
The water supply has been analyzed; 
the grounds and buildings are neat and 
well kept. 


HE organization supplies a first aid 

kit, curtains for the windows, stage 
curtains, chairs, paper toweling, base- 
ball equipment, and miscellaneous sup- 
plies not furnished by the directors. The 
monthly programs have been an inspira- 
tion and education to the patrons, de- 
veloping talent and leadership among 
the people of the district. 

Miss Erma Veech, who is serving as 
teacher for the fourth consecutive year, 
is one of the highest salaried rural teach- 
ers in the county. Her experience and 
teaching ability combined with unusual 
tact and understanding have endeared 
her to the patrons of the school and have 
been the means of sending pupils into 
other schools alert and eager to advance 
in various lines of endeavor. 

The association is financed thru an 
annual pay affair to which every family 

{ Please turn to page 79 | 
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The farmer’s big job is to produce the 
quantity and quality of commodities 
which the consumer wants 


The improvement in ap- 
pearance following grading 
is evident here 























The Front End 
of Marketing 


By JAMES E. BOYLE 


Cornell University 


NUMBER of years ago, when I 

was a Nebraska farmer, I imag- 

ined that the farmer was the 
lord and master of production, that the 
middleman was his enemy, and that the 
consumer was silent, passive, and did 
not count one way or the other. But 
now that I am one of some fifty-five 
million “eastern consumers,” I have 
come to the conclusion that the con- 
sumer by his purchases votes for the 
production of the articles he wants pro- 
duced; and that if the consumer does 
not vote for a thing, it is time to quit 
producing it. In short, the consumer is 
principal and the farmer is his agent. 

The farmer’s big job is, therefore, to 
produce the quantity and quality of 
commodities which the consumer wants. 
There is no other market for the farm- 
er’s products. Then, the first question 
in this discussion is: Does the farmer 
produce what the consumer wants? 

Take wheat as the simplest example. 
The millers are the consumers of raw 
wheat. The Pennsylvania millers, as we 
know, ask their farmers for two kinds 
of wheat, but the farmers answer by 
producing forty-five kinds, and most of 
these kinds are so mixed with garlic that 
the miller cannot find use for them as 
human food. 

Or take soybeans! The Missouri con- 
sumers thru market price preferences 
asked for six varieties; the Missouri 
farmer responded by delivering seventy- 
six kinds. 

Or look at apples! One of the oldest 
co-operative apple marketing associa- 
tions in the United States recently 
turned to the chain stores as their best 


outlet. The co-opera- 
tive was packing forty 
different varieties of 
apples, but the chain 
store, interpreting con- 























sumer demand, would 
buy only one variety. 
This left thirty - nine 
minor varieties on tle farmers’ hands 
which had to be kept at home or mar- 
keted elsewhere in small quantities at 
increased expense. 

In another section of the country the 
apple farmers built thirty co-operative 
packing houses for packing their apples 
for market. The market asked them for 
ten standard varieties. But the farmers 
were producing by actual count two 
hundred varieties of apples. Since the 
consumers had never even heard of the 
names of 95 percent of these apples 
there was no demand at remunerative 
prices for these odd varieties. 


ERE, by the way, a word may be 
said to the farmers about the 
economic revolution now being caused 
by the chain stores in the food lines. Of 
the 100,000 chain stores, 65,000 of them 
handle food, and they already handle 
practically half of the food sold at retail 
in the United States. They carry a small 
stock and work for a quick turnover at 
small profits. But the point is, they are 
the best, the speediest, and most accu- 
rate business barometers yet discovered 
for registering consumer demand. 
When the consumers refuse to buy a 
certain thing, the chain stores quickly 
find it out and quit handling this prod- 
uct. If they quit handling a commodity, 


that is a good sign for the farmers to 
quit producing it for the market. The 
chains want a good quality of product, 
standard and uniform in quality, and 
dependable as to supply. The Minne- 
sota farmers, producing the Land-O- 
Lakes butter, find the chain stores an 
excellent outlet for much of their high 
quality product. 

There is one other point which the 
farmer must keep in mind when he 
thinks of producing and marketing. We 
have a buyer’s market. This means 
that the consumer has the choice of 
turning from one product to an alter- 
nate or substitute. A farm bureau presi- 
dent once made the remark, ‘The con- 
sumer must buy our stuff or starve to 
death. We have a strangle hold, and 
if we were organized we would dictate 
prices.” This farmer was mistaken. 
The consumer does not have to eat any 
particular kind of meat or grain or fruit 
or vegetable. With little effort he can 
find plenty of substitutes. 

In our recent tariff hearings the sub- 
ject of fruit and vegetables came up, and 
there was vigorous complaint made by 
some growers, concerning the consum- 
er’s habit of importing from two for- 
eign countries one of the most perishable 
of our fruits and vegetables, namely, 

{ Please turn to page 100] 











































has a made-to-order capital city but 

\ustralia has one. Long ago it was 
decided to have such a capital city for 
there was always rivalry between Mel- 
bourne and Sydney. Because neither 
city would give in, a constitutional act 
more than twenty years ago settled the 
question. A new city was to be built 
at least one hundred miles from Sydney 
and until that time Melbourne would 
be the seat of government. 

Selecting a site was no small job. 
They realized there must be a good 
water supply within reach, the climate 
must be good, there must be a good 
sewerage outlet, and the capital, city 
must be located in a healthful part of 
the country. It was finally decided to 
locate this new federal capital at Can- 
berra, which is 204 miles from Sydney 
and 429 miles from Melbourne. Six 
hundred thousand acres of land was 
purchased but New South Wales paid 
for and donated the land as it was lo- 
cated in that state. 

The city lies 123 miles from the sea, 
in an amphitheatre of hills, sheltered 
from both the south and west, surround- 
ed by a large area of undulating coun- 
try, and is visible for a long distance. 
The prominent hills are almost ideal for 
public builaings and three small rivers 
run thru the district. 

On a fine elevation not far away is 
located a natural reservoir with no 
settlement about it, the country leading 
up to it being steep and difficult of ac- 
cess. A dam was built facing the city, 
in the Cotton River between two steep 
hills, and the huge overflow makes a 
magnificent sight. A great power house 
of ornamental concrete furnishes light 
and power. 

Strange as it may seem, an American 
drew the plans for the new city. This 
was not because of any love for the 
United States but because the architects 

the world were invited to submit 
plans and the plans submitted by Mr. 
W. B. Griffin of Chicago won the prize. 
He was engaged for a period of seven 


[: IS not often that a great country 


irdseye Views of Far Landa 


A Capital City Made to Order 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


years and went to Australia in 1913, 
returning in 1920. 

Canberra is now a garden city as one 
of the first things undertaken was the 
planting of trees and shrubbery as soon 
as the city was laid out in streets; boule- 
vards, and parks. Many of the streets 
are curved as there are waterways thru 
the city. The bridgework across the 
streams is of an ornamental nature. 
There are beautiful parks and reserves 
and skilled landscape architects have 
done their best to make everything 
beautiful and harmonious. 

The federal government erected sev- 
eral hundred homes for officials and, as 
might be expected, these are as artistic 
and comfortable as they can be made. 
Fine buildings for business connected 
with the government have also been 
erected. Banking houses and buildings 
for various institutions are already in 
use in the new city. 

Soon after the World War closed the 
Prince of Wales journeyed to Australia 
largely for the purpose of presiding at 
the laying of the corner stone of the 
new parliament buildings. In the early 
years many unsurmountable obstacles 
had to be overcome and the war greatly 
hindered the work on the new city. 

Of course the government owned the 
entire area. In December, 1924, sites 
for private business houses and homes 
were offered for sale. At this time 288 
residential and 104 business sites were 
offered and they went like hot cakes. 
The business sites sold—in reality they 
were leased for 99 years—for from $30 
to $290 per foot and home sites for from 
$1 to $15 per foot. After this first sale 
people paid much higher prices. 


MAY, 1927, the Duke of York 
opened with great ceremonies, this 
new federal capital of Australia. It 
was sad for Melbourne to lose 500 fam- 
ilies at one time as well as all the govern- 
ment offices. While Melbourne is a 
great city of a million people yet to lose 
practically everything connected with 
the government was a tremendous blow. 


One of the government buildings, Canberra, Australia 
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As all who are familiar with Aus- 
tralian history know, the various states 
of the Commonwealth of Australia first 
began as convict colonies and were 
rivals from the very start. They have 
never gotten over this rivalry. Until 
recently the states worked against each 
other. When a state built a railroad it 
built a different gauge from its sister 
states. Even to this day you can hardly 
go by rail from one state to another 
without having to change trains at the 
border between them. 

Even the great cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne are not connected so that 
you can get into a sleeping car and go 
from one to the other. You have to get 
out of bed and into another sleeper at 
the border. You can ride a thousand 
miles or more on some trains but with 
an exception or two it must be in the 
same state. The state of Western 
Australia alone is more than twice as 
large as Texas. 


J UST now Melbourne is paying dearly 

for this piece of folly for every pound 
of freight as well as all passenger traffic 
must change to get to the capital city. 
Worse than that, the traffic has to go 
around by the way of Sydney which 
almost doubles the distance. Of course 
it will only be a few years before Mel- 
bourne will be connected with the 
capital by a standard gauge railroad but 
now is the time she needs it most. 

One of the most unique buildings in 
the Commonwealth of Australia is the 
Hotel Canberra, which is the chief hotel 
in the new capital city. There are three 
other large new hotels, so one can 
usually find a place to stay providing 
he has the price. 

Altho not connected with the scheme 
of the federal capital the Royal Military 
College was located in the federal terri- 
tory. Nearly all of this 600,000 acres 
of ground was purchased from great 
estates on which were large homesteads. 
These buildings have been converted 
into offices until permanent buildings 

{ Please turn to page 79 | 
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The airplane propeller 
turns very easily so that 
current is generated when 
the wind blows at low 
speeds 








Electric Power From the Wind 


HE electric generator, the storage 
battery, and the windmill have 


passed thru various stages of de- 
velopment until it appears that the 
problem of harnessing the wind to pro- 
duce electricity has been largely solved. 
The manufacture of wind electric plants 
is passing from the stage of the home- 
made unit to the factory produced unit 
and there are many satisfied users ready 
to vouch for the practicability of the 
product. There are literally hundreds 
of farmers in the north central states 
who are now enjoying the benefits of 
electric power from the wind. 

Like other farmers who have elec- 
tricity, the owners of wind electric 
plants are enthusiastic. Electric power 
from the wind is the same as the electric 
power generated by the small gas en- 
gine driven electric plant. The chief 
difference is that the wind is not under 
control in the same way that the gas en- 
gine plant is, but fortunately the period 
of low wind is during the summer 
months when the need for electricity for 
lights is not so great. 

According to William Aitkenhead of 
Purdue University, the results of their 
test indicate that the average wind 
velocity in the vicinity of Lafayette, 
Indiana, is not enough during the 
months of July, August, and September 
to carry a satisfactory load for a farm 
house. Professor Aitkenhead states that 


By E. W. LEHMANN 


University of Illinois 


the average current generated during 
July amounts to about 18 kilowatt 
hours, and this may not be well dis- 
tributed. In this connection -F. C. 
Fenton of Kansas Agricultural College 
states that the results of tests at the 
Iowa State College, of which he was in 
charge, showed that one month of July 
the current production was down to 15 
kilowatt hours. This would barely af- 
ford sufficient energy for lighting and 
certainly not enough for lighting, pump- 
ing water, washing, and ironing. 


HE results of the work at Purdue 

show that a good part of the energy 
is generated by wind which accompanies 
periodic thunderstorms. From October 
to June enough current was generated 
to light a farmhouse and supply a small 
amount of power for other purposes. 
Aitkenhead states: “Our present mill 
requires a 12-mile wind before it will 
begin to charge the batteries. Our sum- 
mer winds average about 7.8 miles per 
hour. To prove useful, our experience 
would indicate that the electric wind- 
mills would have to be located in a 
windier section.” 

The results of the tests at the lowa 
Experiment Station bear out the same 
conclusion. It is evident that the farm- 
ers have to be very careful with their 
storage batteries during the summer 
months to avoid having them in a dis- 


charged condition much of the time. 

It should be kept in mind that much 
progress has been made in the perfect- 
ing of wind electric plants since the 
plants tested at the Iowa and Indiana 
Experiment Stations were built. Re- 
ports from owners of plants installed 
during the last two years are much 
more favorable as to the practicability 
of the units. It is true that more wind- 
electric plants are in use in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Northwest than in 
Illinois, Indiana, and other central 
states. 


. R. GOERING of Kansas has had a 

wind-electric plant-for three years 
and has had continuous service; how- 
ever, care must be observed during the 
month of August to take advantage of 
changing winds. He estimates the life 
of the plant, excepting the battery, at 
25 years. The energy is used for lighting 
a 10-room house, for operating a wash 
ing machine, a vacuum cleaner, an iron, 
and a water system for a family of 
eight. 

Goering states: ‘My plant has oper- 
ated very successfully. I use twice «s 
much current as I did when I used an 
engine plant, because I secure the cur- 
rent at a negligible figure. In my est) 
mate these plants are best adapted to 
the great plains country where we have 

[ Please turn to page 98 | 
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Pageants of the Prairies 


By MAYNARD W. BROWN 
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Thousands of farm people came over 50 miles to see a historical pageant at Casselton, North Dakota 


The vision of Alfred G. Arvold, founder of 
the Little Country Theater, has made possible 
the development of many hundreds of com- 
munity stages and theatres.—Editors. 


deer Mountains recently were sur- 
prised to see 200 men and women 
gorgeous costumes riding silhouetted 
against the skyline on the top of the 
nountain range. They were but actors 
in a magnificent western pageant which 
was acted 300 miles away from the 
Little Country Theater where it had its 
inspiration. Thousands of people were 
gathered at the bottom of the Killdeer 
Mountains to see the drama of the West 
so portrayed. On the next day many 
hundreds of this same crowd journeyed 
to the Chateau de Mores. 

Here in the heart of the Bad Lands 
the country made famous by that 
runaway Frenchman, de Mores, and by 
that great American, Theodore Roose- 
velt, many people saw a pageant in an 
Arabie setting. There was an Egyptian 
spectacle inspired by some of the teach- 
ings of Alfred Arvold and acted by the 
farmer folk of the extreme western part 
of North Dakota, a land broken by the 
Bad Lands—majestic but stern and 
here one might not expect to see the 
r arts. But Professor Arvold, founder 
the original Little Country Theater, 
inspired in these western people the 
ty and a heightened desire to act. 
\nd in this section of the state as well as 
ery other part of the Dacotah land 
irmers and the townspeople make 
e annual County Day a time for 

guli festival and gay pageant. 


[[\eeer Mou passing thru the Kill- 


T '{ESE County Days are great occa- 
ons and plows and mowers, scythes 
corn cultivators are discarded for a 
Six or seven years ago at the 

nd Fork play-day at Larimore, thou- 
sans of people came an average of more 
t = miles to see a historical pageant. 
Valley City, North Dakota, there 


( 


was recently a dedication day for the 
Barnes County Court House. Acting 
on the suggestion of Professor Arvold, 
people took the place of bunting in 
decorating the buildings. Instead of 
drapery and bunting, in each of the 
windows there were human beings. The 
different nationalities that had settled 
in the county were represented by people 
dressed in the original folk costumes. 

In North Dakota alone there are 35 
county play days. Once a year the 
people of each county get together and 
play. Usually such county days are held 
in the late spring when the farmers and 
townspeople can readily spare the time. 
Often 10,000 or more people will attend 
one of these county days. Just a few 
years ago a historical pageant was given 
in Jamestown, Stutsman County. Eleven 
thousand people attended and 1,500 of 
them took part in a mammoth pageant. 
These 1,500 were gathered from all 
parts of the county. 


NCIDENT after incident of this na- 

ture could be given for they are 
merely incidents in North Dakota. A 
pageant that 20 years ago would have 
been an impossible undertaking, today 
is quite easily conceived, developed, and 
presented. It is just another evidence 
of the drama consciousness which people 
of this territory have acquired and 
which that great dramatist, Alfred G. 
Arvold, has inspired and nurtured. 

In the great Northwest, of which 
Fargo is the gateway, drama has be- 
come as popular as music. In fact, in 
many places in North Dakota it is de- 
cidedly more popular. But what is hard 
to realize is that practically all of the 
dramatic work done in this section of 


the country had its fountain-head, its: 


inspirational source in the Little 
Country Theater in Fargo. 

One can scarcely realize the magni- 
tude of the work done in this rural 
laboratory. Day after day, night after 
night, cars are parked for blocks around 
the Little Country Theater where doz- 


ens of programs and plays are constant- 
ly being staged. Here is done the experi- 
menting to see whether a certain play is 
feasible for a certain stage and a hetero- 
geneous audience. 

Here comes the inspiration to students 
who later will be teaching the drama in 
American cities. Here they learn the 
spirit of leadership and the knowledge 
that thru the drama they are giving : 
chance to workworn people, allowing 
them freedom of expression and a re- 
lease of emotional and spiritual quali- 
ties. Here are tried out such plays as 
David Harum, Hunky Dory, Beau 
Brummel, A Doll’s House, As You Like 
It, or pageants or harvest festivals or 
some. original play written by a farmer 
or his wife. 

In a little rural center on the North 
Dakota plains, there is an old carriage 
shed next to the little country church. 
Ten years ago that shed was used by 
the farmers as a shelter for their teams 
and buggies. While the farmers were 
listening to words of the gospel, old 
Dobbin was sheltered from the North 
Dakota winds in this little shed. 

But with the coming of the automo- 
bile there was little need of the horse 
and buggy shed, so it fell into disuse. 
The good people of the parish did not 
see any reason for keeping it in repair. 


UT there came one day a visitor to 

that community and he saw in thai 
old building a tabernacle for the drama 
—a stage where the youth and the 
elders of that countryside could put 
away the cares of the field and the home 
and could reach new spiritual and emo- 
tional enjoyment by taking part in that 
great humanizing agency—the drama. 
And today in that old carriage shed 
there aré often enacted plays, whether 
one-act, three-act, which aid in keeping 
the people of the community happy and 
making them feel an acquaintanceship 
with the great actors and the best play- 
wrights. Up near Pekin, a little town 

[ Please turr. to page 46) 
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HE thing was done: Wolf Mellott 
had killed his partner. The deed 
had been so simple, swift, and in- 
direct that it had had none of the flavor 
of murder about it. Otherwise Wolf 
could never have carried it thru. His 
crime had been wholly a crime of im- 
pulse, of passion, for in him was nothing 
of the plotter, the cold hatcher of 
schemes. 

Mellot could not have been called a 
bad man; simply primitive, the result of 
a lifetime spent in the wilderness be- 
yond sound of human tongues. This 
showed in the peculiar listening alertness 
of his bearing that came from constant 
watchfulness, in the barbaric glitter of 
his black eyes at times—eyes whose 
pupils seemed to have been polished 
to steel points. Those eyes were ever 
more prone to follow the movement of 
leaf or shadow than the expression on a 
speaker’s face. They were surmounted 
by heavy brows that joined in a straight 
black bar across his forehead—sign and 
seal of the fierce temper and strong pas- 
sions that smoldered within the man. 

He and Lafe Hardy had been trap- 
pers. For three years they had worked 
together as partners, covering some 
thirty miles of good fur country that in- 
cluded old Table Mountain and its sur- 
rounding spurs and valleys. Wolf had 
had nothing against his partner. The 
two had worked together without a 
hitch, like different parts of the same 
machine. Both experienced in the game, 
they had fared well, tho not phenome- 
nally, at their chosen calling, and noth- 
ing would ever have arisen to break the 


Somehow the forest, which had 
always been filled with peace 
for him, now got on his nerves 


he peaceful tenure of their days had 


Dp it not been for the lucky chance 
Nea which had made this the most 


successful year of their Ives. 

It had come about in this way: 
Hardy, the elder of the two, had 
had a side-line. He had been a 
prospector in former years and 
had never lost the nose for gold signs. 
During the brief northern summers 
when trapping was over for the year, he 
would make extended trips thru the 
foothills, usually accompanied by Mel- 
lott, seeking the elusive “‘color” in the 
sands of the mountain streams, pecking 
and tapping amid outcrops of the dark 
quartz that carried gold. 

Mellott in time had taken on his part- 
ner’s zeal in the hunt; it was all part of 
the restless call of the open with which 
both men were smitten, and which was 
shared by Bran, Lafe’s mongrel wolf- 
hound, an invariable third party in all 
their roamings. Neither man had had 
much hope of finding anything until 
that giddy moment late in the fall when 
they had uncovered rich pay-dirt up 
near the head-waters of Hat Creek. 
That was the moment in which Wolf 
Mellott, had he been the ordinary killer, 
would have begun planning his part- 
ner’s death, but Wolf did no such thing. 


OR five days thereafter the two men 

had worked like demented creatures, 
driven by that fever zeal that only 
buried treasure can kindle in men’s 
blood, and not once had a thought of 
treachery entered Wolf’s head. At the 
end of that time they had packed down 
to Seeleyville, the nearest settlement, to 
file location papers, carrying with them 
nearly twelve hundred dollars in gold— 
twelve hundred for a few days’ digging, 
and still the promise—almost the cer- 
tainty—of thousands more to come. 
The signs had run so even, big-flaked, 
and showing the coveted peacock-blue 
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of every pocket-hunter’s dream, that 
the uncovering of a rich vein somewher: 
on the slopes above seemed a practical 
certainty—possibly even a mother loc 
which would make them rich beyond 
dreams. 

Their trip to the settlement, however, 
had taken four days, and on the very 
night they returned to their cabin, th: 
first of the winter snows came whisper- 
ing thru the pines on the wings of the 
northwest wind. That ended work on 
their gold claim for that season, as both 
men had to acknowledge. 


yr a good deal of grumbling the 
partners got out their traps, as 
they had done on each of the preceding 
falls, and prepared for the winter’s fur 
catch. There was a laughing dalliance 
about it this year, however. Both felt 
themselves already as good as rich men. 
They could trap or not, as it pleased 
them. They spent a week over their 
preparations and during that time in- 
dulged in much planning on the future 
as each man visioned it in the light of 
their new discovery. 

Lafe Hardy, staid and sober from 
forty-two years of hard work and 
penury, had little truck with dreams. 
Bacon and beans for life, plenty of to- 
bacco to smoke, and a new pipe every 
year—that was about the extent 0! 
Lafe’s dreams of gold. But to Woll 
Mellott money meant a lot more than 
bacon and beans for life. Wolf was still 
young, only 30. Taciturn as a Puritan 
on trap line and hunting trail, as all men 
are who spend much time in the wilder- 
ness, the fires of suppressed and un- 
guessed passions were nevertheless 
banked up in him, fires which he him- 
self did not know as yet. There we! 
times down in the settlement, for 1 
stance, when given the right girl and 
a modicum of liquor, Wolf Mellott was 
a different man, a man whose laught 
was like a violence, who was not eve! 
the property of his closest friends. And 
the right girl and the modicum 
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liquor were all too ready to hand for 
Wolf’s kind. 

There was a girl at that very time, for 
instance, as there generally was some- 
where in the offing of Wolf’s brooding 
thoughts. Angela Dupre, moreover, was 
a girl whose beauty was a byword in the 
country. Wolf had met her in the settle- 
ment the spring berore, and he had been 
given good reason to believe she would 
marry a fellow who could furnish her 
vith the eertainty of all those things her 
kind and her beauty demanded—things, 
however, no trapper’s income would be 
large enough to supply. 


NIVEN this unconscious incentive to 

¥ avarice, therefore, two weeks of 
constant brooding alone over the wom- 
an and that sudden find of gold had 
done the rest, tilled and harrowed the 
rife soil of Wolf’s mind in all those dev- 
ilishly subtle ways that are only pos- 
sible when a man is alone with his de- 
sires. So, when the night of the actual 
inception came, that soil was perfectly 
prepared. So perfectly that the instant 
\Volf’s hand contacted the old bear trap 
he had stowed away in the loft of their 
me-room cabin over two years before, 
the whole plan of what he was to do 
flashed full-fledged thru his mind. It 
vas as if the idea had transferred itself 
thru his hand out of the cold iron of the 
trap itself. He would catch Lafe Hardy 
in that trap! He even saw in that first 
flash the very spot where he would set 
the thing. Ideas always came to Wolf 
Mellott that way—instinctively. 

In their trapping Wolf had always 
been in the habit of covering the moun- 
tain slopes and valleys to the south and 
east of their cabin, while Lafe Hardy by 
eommon consent covered the country 
on the other side of the mountain toward 
the north. Clear as a photo there sprang 
into Wolf’s mind the picture of a certain 
narrow ledge above the lower fork of 
Hat Creek, a ledge onto which all game 
trails on that side of the mountain 
naturally converged, and along which 
either man or beast must pass in round- 
ing that particularly precipitous slope. 
A trap set among the bushes on that 
narrow ledge with all the craft of which 
Wolf was capable would be certain to 
catch Lafe as he passed on his rounds. 
And once in that trap Lafe would never 
get out again, for of course he would 
have no spring clamps with him. 

Clamps weren’t necessary for the 
smaller mink and marten sets the part- 
ner,; used. The bear trap 
had never been put to 
use here, for bears were 
almost gone from the 
country. Wolf doubted 
li anyone, even Lafe, 
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knew he had stored the trap away. The 
whole idea seemed perfect and fault- 
proof, so far as Wolf could see. In it 
there could be no suspicion of foul play. 
It was no uncommon thing in the fur 
country for a man to walk into a trap 
and be found weeks or months later,fro- 
zen stiff, and usually with his carcass 
gnawed by wolves. When Lafe’s body 
was found an inugiry might be made, 
but nothing damning could turn up. 
There was nothing telltale in a trap. 
Everyone knew the partners had been 
the best of friends. The whole thing 
would look like one of those regrettable 
accidents that can happen to anyone at 
any time. 

Thus had the plan been laid, and thus 
precisely in an evil hour, had the. deed 
been consummated. Wolf had waited 
his chance and made his set, calling into 
play all the skill of his craft to make it a 
work of art. Both trap and chain had 
been buried in the ground and cevered 
over with leaves, while the chain end 
was linked about the base of a young ash 
beside the trail, and fastened with a 
heavy padlock. Never had Wolf worked 
more carefully and when the set was 
finished it was a masterpiece of camou- 
flage. Not even a red fox with its un- 
canny trap-wise cunning would have 
known the set was there. 


LL this had been completed the night 
before. And now the quarry was 
caught. Less than half an hour before, 
from behind a pinnacle of rock high on 
the mountainside, Wolf with his own 
eyes had seen Lafe Hardy step into the 
trap; seen him pitch forward on the trail 
with a cry of pain as the iron jaws 
clamped about his leg. From that grip 
he would never get free, for in his pocket 
Wolf carried the clamps. Yes, Lafe 
Hardy was already as good as dead, 
dead as crow meat. 
* * * 


Wolf had not lingered after that first 





















Then shorily before noon, he 
came suddenly in sight of Bran 
around a turn in the trail 
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glimpse. There was nothing Sadistic 
about him. He had merely had to make 
sure. As he strode swiftly down the 
mountainside to the cabin, he looked 
quite his natural normal self—not at all 
like a man who had just done for his 
partner. Perhaps he moved with a bit 
more than his usual nervous spring; 
possibly his black eyes gleamed with a 
slight undue excitement, something like 
exultance over a job well done, but that 
was all. For in Wolf’s primitive mind 
it did not seem like murder. He would 
never in the world have shot or knifed 
his partner; but trapping, that was dif- 
ferent. It was so much a part of him, so 
natural a method, and the idea of a man 
trap was little different than that of an 
animal. 


HIS trapping Wolf never thought, 
for instance, of the suffering of the 
animals he caught, prior to the time he 
came along and dispatched them with a 
bullet or a blow of a mallet close to their 
small sparkling eyes. His sole relation 
with them was the stolid one of the 
dealer in death and fur. He did not 
trouble himself with any mental picture 
of the living mink or marten—sleek. 
agile and beautiful little creatures—fol- 
lowing the moonlit trails in their hunt- 
ing and their loving, then lying for long 
hours slowly freezing in the inexorable 
jaws of the trap. Neither did he indulge 
now in any visions of Lafe Hardy lying 
back there in the bear trap, nor the hor- 
ror and suffering that must fill his part- 
ner’s mind. Tho Wolf had a powerful 
imagination in a primitive way, the 
thing called introspection was practi- 
cally unknown to him. 

One thing only occupied his mind as 
he approached the cabin, and that was 
Lafe’s dog Bran. He had left Bran 
chained to a tree a hundred feet back of 
the cabin when he started up the moun- 
tain, and now as he neared the clearing 
hesaw that the dog was gone. There lay 
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the chain and there was the broken collar 
and marks on the ground showing the 
struggle the animal had put up before he 
broke away. Wolf stood studying these 
signs. Then he picked up the trail of the 
dog. It led straight around the mountain- 
side in the general direction Lafe had taken 
that morning. 


Wworr followed the tracksfora way, then 

he sent a far-reaching whistle thru the 
woods, but the dark pine slopes gave back 
no answering yelp or whine. The dense 
shadows beneath the evergreens, those 
peculiarly brooding and forbidding shad- 
ows that lived in the pine valleys flanking 
the slopes of Table Mountain, were tranced 
in silence, utter and complete, in the wan- 
ing light of afternoon. Into that silence 
his vigorous whistle died away, giving 
back not even an echo. With his thoughts 
occupied as they were with death, the 
quality of that stillness somehow became 
menacing. It came over Wolf all at once 
that from now on there would be nothing 
from one month’s end to another to break 
that silence save his own voice—and 
Lafe’s dog. Of course, Bran would stay 
on at the cabin as always. A dog was some- 
thing to have around all right, something 
to talk to now and then. 

Bran had doubtless followed his mas- 
ter’s tracks around the mountain.* Very 
likely he had found Lafe before this and 
was whimpering around the stricken man 
trying vainly to understand his plight. In 
that thought there was a grain of disquiet 
for Wolf. He had turned back toward the 
cabin trying to dismiss the picture from 
his mind, but it persisted, coming back like 
a ymat dancing before his face. Strangely 
this thought disturbed Wolf’s rudimentary 
mind as the thought of Lafe Hardy slowly 
dying in the grip of the trap had not done. 
It was the idles of eyes witnessing Lafe’s 
predicament — only the eyes of a dumb 
beast, of course, but from Wolf’s queer 
standpoint that made little difference. The 
idea began to fill him with growing un- 
easiness, and a sense of guilt—not fear, 
but a nibbling gnawing unrest. 

Back. at the cabin Wolf made prepara- 
tions for a long trip into the settlement. 
That had been the second step in his plan, 
after the principal act. He would start 
that very night and remain in Seeleyville 
two or three days, sitting about the hotel 
and buying winter provisions. That would 
leave plenty of time for Lafe Hardy to die, 
also it would furnish a perfect alibi. But 
before he started he wanted to know what 
had become of Bran. He could think of 
nothing but the dog hovering about its 
inaster out there on the snowy mountain- 
side. 

From the first Bran had presented the 
only complication to his plan for killing 
Lafe. He had had to borrow the dog that 
morning, on a pretext of tracking a cougar 
he had seen on his rounds the day before. 
Otherwise Bran, running ahead of his mas- 
ter as was his custom, would almost-cer- 
tainly have gotten into the trap before 
Lafe. Now the dog’s escape presented 
other complications which Wolf had not 
foreseen. What would Bran do when it 
dawned on him that Lafe was powerless to 
rise and follow him? Would he come back 
to the cabin to find help? Would his in- 
stinct tell him Wolf was guilty? As he con- 
templated these things the entire color of 
Wolf’s thoughts began to darken. . 


But his trip to the settlement could not 

be delayed. Hisentire alibi lay in that. 
The matter of the dog would have to wait. 
Therefore, Wolf was off within a half hour. 
Before dusk fell he came out on an old 
unused logging road at the foot of the 
mountain which led in toward the settle- 
ment. Halting, he stood for a space, listen- 
ing with trained ear to the night and the 
forest behind him. A chill wind came rush- 
ing down the mountainside, stirring up the 
dead leaves that lay on the thin dry snow. 
It was veering slowly to the north and its 
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low keening thru the pine needles spoke to 
Wolf, whispering of imminent snow. — Al- 
ready the northwest sky was banked with 
slate-gray clouds. Well, let it snow. So 
much the better. It would hasten Lafe 
Hardy’s end, and it would wholly obliter- 
ate any traces he, Wolf, might have left in 
the vicinity of the trap. 

Down at the settlement everyone was 
asleep: when he arrived that night, but he 
roused old man Quinn at Seeleyville’s 
single hotel and got a room. He slept 
badly, however, and so lightly that he was 
up half a dozen times thru the night to see 
if it were yet dawn. And again it was not 
thoughts of Lafe Hardy freezing back there 
on the mountainside that kept him rest- 
less: it was something else altogether. 
... That dog back there. Supposing it took 
to ranging clear down Sunend thes fringe of 
the settlements to get help for its master. 
This thought shuttled into Wolf’s mind 





eee — ——— 
BE CHEERFUL! 
Laugh away your sorrow, 
Dance away your fears, 
As you climb the pathway 
Of the fleeting years, 
And you will be making 
All the world more bright 
For the burden bearers 
Stumbling thru the night. 





Sing away your sighing, 
l Jest away the woe, 
That infests the shadows 
Where your feet must go, 
And in cheering others, 
Bringing balm for rue, 
Lo, you will be making 
Your life fairer, too! 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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toward dawn. Smart dogs often did that 
sort of thing, and Bran was certainly 
smart... . There were settlers, a few, who 
had cabins in that remote region. The 
nearest was five miles over the mountain. 
And then there was an occasional trapper 
to be found ranging the hills. . . . 

If someone did follow the dog back and 
arrived in time—Lafe Hardy’s story would 
all but put a rope around Wolf’s neck, for 
justice in the North was a thing to deal 
swiftly. He knew now that he would 
neither rest nor know any ease until he 
found out what had become of the dog. 
The safe, sure thing would have been to 
do for the animal at first, that was cer- 
sss 


AGAIN and again as he waited for the 
dawn Wolf determined not to think of 
such things; but he did—unceasingly. And 
this disquieting idea brought others; spots 
unseen before where his whole plan failed 
to hold water. Wolf’s mind, as has been 
said, was unadapted to cold analysis, but 
his disquietude now lent it a quick and 
flaming scrutiny. The fact that he and 
Lafe had just filed papers on their claim, 
for instance—that was bad. That alone 
might set people wondering. And how 
was he to account for a sudden wealth in 
gold next spring? And there was the idea 
of a bear trap being set when bears were 
practically gone from the country... . 

Morning came at last, and with the light 
Wolf felt better. He established his alibi 
thoroly that day, making a point of hunt- 
ing up everyone he knew. His manner was 
rollicking and wholly disarming, for the 
crafty cunning of the damned was already 
upon him. Furs weren’t prime yet, he said; 
that was his reason for tarrying in towa a 
few days. 

That night again Wolf slept scarcely at 
all, and when he did he was disturbed by 
troubled dreams. He had fully intended 
to remain in town another day and night, 
but toward the end of that afternoon he 
checked out of the hotel and headed home- 
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ward. The extra day, he decided, woul 
make little difference, and he was fille: 
with an overwhelming desire to kno 
something of the doings of Lafe’s dog. 
The storm which had been brewing f.) 
two days had set in about noon. The fl, 
ing frost-crystals which had filled the ai: 
all day, turned to snow that drove steadi! 
down out of the north. The early darknes 
was shutting down over the forest as 
Wolf entered the cabin. He looked abou: 
him carefully for signs, but everything 
seemed exactly as he had left it. No evi- 
dence, so far as he could see,*of Bran’s 
having returned. The snow was increas- 
ing. The night shut down wild and bluster- 
ing with the temperature steadily falling. 


HE closing in of a stormy winter night 

isalwaysagrim and desolatespectacle ii, 
the mountains. But tonight Wolf wel- 
comed it. Its driving bluster gave him a 
snug-housed feeling, cut him off from the 
rest of the world, from the forest out there 
on the mountainside and the thought of 
what lay there. It was working right wit! 
him, that snow was, and he hoped it would 
hold on for a couple of days. 

Wolf barred the door and built a roaring 
fire in the stove. He felt the need of its 
company tonight. When he had eaten |. 
brought forth his sack of gold dust from 
its chink in the log wall, together with Laf; 
Hardy’s, and laid them both on the tab| 
before him. An hour passed while Wolf 
sat over them, studying the formation of 
the flakes and granules, gloating and drunk 
with the knowledge of possession. It was 
his—all his now—together with all the gold 
that lay in the hidden vein at the head of 
Hat Creek. The vein was there, no doul)t 
of it. Within a week after the spring thaw 
he’d have it uncovered, with a Chinaman’s 
luck. Then Angela Dupre, a home—hap- 
piness. 

He turned in late with the wind still 
howling around the cabin. But his hopes 
regarding the storm were unfulfilled. Be- 
fore dawn the wind dropped quite abrupt- 
ly, giving place to an absolute stillness and 
a cold that was inexorable after the north 
wind. A still cold that ate into the timbers 
of the log-walled cabin and into the pulpy 
hearts of the spruce trees outside, filling 
the night with disquieting frost-cracklings 
Something about that hush after the tumult 
of the storm smote upon Wolf’s nerves, 
rousing him suddenly from heavy slumber 
as effectually as a presence in the room. 
Or had it been something else? 

As he opened his eyes suddendly there 
seemed a strange quality to the darkness 
also—a breath-taking, clammy horror that 
held him paralyzed in his blankets listen- 
ing, his brain still involved in the fag end 
of some troubled dream. Across the ca! 
floor lay blue-white patches of light from 
a segment of the waning moon that now 
hung just above the pine spires. But Wolf 
for the moment knew not what it was. H: 
did not know that the sky had cleared 
while he slept, and a reasonless terror 
gripped every nerve and fiber of his body. 


in 


A§® HE lay there listening, all the mis- 

prision of the night before, which the 
storm had banished, swept over him again 
with a sense of loneliness and isolatio: 
In the midst of the muffled stillness, lik« 
disembodied voicing of his thoughts, 
sound now struck upon Wolf’s tautened 
nerves, so sudden and unexpected that his 
hair stirred and the skin crawled upon his 
body. Somewhere out there at the edge o/ 
the forest, less than a hundred feet from 
the cabin, a thin undulating ery aros 
faint and-shuddering at first, then bursting 
into a deep-lunged quivering howl ©! 
mourning that seemed to fill the entir 
night. Strong man that he was, the sound 
nevertheless brought Wolf upright with 
jerk, even tho he knew at once that it was 
only Bran... Lafe Hardy’s dog come back 
and mourning for his master. 


Wolf was on his feet, his face against the 


[ Please turn to page 24) 
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“This New Mobiloil would be the 


cheapest all-round farm oil 


even if it cost 


°1.50 a gallon’ 


[says an Iowa farmer] 


This experience of a prosperous 
midwestern farmer is so typical of 
results obtained everywhere with 
the New Mobiloil that we are pass- 
ing it on to you. 


Tested four leading brands 


Lubricating oils were sort of a hob- 
by with this lowa corn grower. He 
told one of our representatives that 
within the past year he had tested 
four well-known brands in his trac- 
tor and checked each carefully for 
fuel and oil consumption, ease of 

starting, power, and maintenance 
cost. 

Although the results showed con- 
siderable variation on these differ- 
ent points, on the whole all four oils 
performed pretty much the same. 


Then he tried the 
New Mobiloil 
A nearby Mobiloil dealer, whom 
he had known for years, heard he 


was trying out different oils and 
told him about the remarkable re- 


the New «> 


Mobiloil 





sults obtained in road and speedway 
tests with the New Mobiloil. The 
dealer got him to give it a trial. 

What this trial proved about the 
New Mobiloil, against four leading 
competitive brands, is expressed in 
the statement quoted above—that 
it would be the cheapest oil for all- 
round farm use even if it cost $1.50 
a gallon. 

The New Mobiloil not only does 
a better lubricating job day by day, 
but it lasts longer. Year-round sav- 
ings in repair bills and fuel and oil 
consumption make up many times 
over for the slight additional cost 
per gallon. 

Ask your Mobiloil dealer to refer 
to his complete Mobiloil Chart for 
the correct grade to use in your car, 
truck or tractor. 


NOTE: For a season’s supply we recom- 
mend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon drum 
with convenient faucet. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high quality lubricants for all 
types of machinery 
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YOUR GUIDE 


MAKE THIS CHART 


HE correct gradesof Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
not listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer's. 


Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford, Models 


from 32° F. (Freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail 


T, TT, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 
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WAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Engine 
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Chandler Special Six ..}....4. A |Are] A | oan 
” other models | A jArc) A Arc A |Ared A |Arc. 
Chevrolet. . .» PA JArcl A jArc A jAre] A |Are. 
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“" Imperial 80 | 
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Hupmobile... . BB Arc] BB\Arc] A jArc A \Are. 
Indiana, 611, 6lll.. |....}....) A Are] A jArc = 
other models |A|A|A|A|A{AILA | A 
International — 
Delivery, Wau- 
kesha engine.. JATALA|ATA/|AJA/A 
*# 33, 43, S4C, 
54DR, 63, 74C, 
74DR, 103 }....j....| A |Are] A jArcj A /Are 
™“ —HS54, HSS4C, 
HS74, HS74C. 
104C, HS104C | B/ A}....}..,. mr 
“ other models. BB ry BB A| BB A|BB A 
Tae BB] A| BB) A| A |Arcl A |Are 
Nash Advanced Six } 
& Special Six | BB)Arc] BB|Arc} BB\Arcj A |Arc 
“ other models, | A \Arc] A \Arc} A jArej A Arc 
Oakland........++ A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A Are. 
Oldsmobile. ......+ A |Are] A |Arc] A |Are] A |Arc 
Overland. .......+. soiiccentaall A \Arej A |Arc. 
See A |Arc] A |Arc] A jArc] A /Arc. 
Paige, 8-cyl.. . Brodsss BB Arcd....| 
“. other models... |. 2..|...-[--»-].---| A |Ared A Are 
poe bones bases A jArc] A jArcd A |Arcd A |Arc 
* . | A JAre] A jArc] A jArcd A Are 
hep ublic, 15, 15W, | 
22 2SW, S25W, 30, 
30W, 35, 35A, 35B. A'AIA/|AIA/|AIAIA 
© FSG. otcccccce : ...| A jArcd A jAre 
“ other models... BB A| BB A/| BB A/|BB A 
EoD. cewevgere » JALAL...b.-f.A}APTA]A 
Star..... fos os .»«f A jArel A |Arc 
Stewart, 7X, 10X... fe...) fy j...J ALA 
rf * 21X, Buddy BB A|{ A /Arc] A /Arc] A /Arc. 
other models... BB, A BB A|BB A BB A 
Seudebeker (Pess)., A |Arc] A |Arc] A [Arc] A /Arc. 
White, 15, 15B, 20, 
cased Arc. Arc jArc. Arc Ar. ArcJArc./Arc. 
e $9, ¥ er ae BE A Lb .ccbecdbescbecodpecs Ran 
“ othermodels.. LAL ALA|ALA{A|A|A 
Willys-Knight, 4cyl. ae iowa B Arc 
- «“" 6@cyl. | BB Arc) BB Arc BB Arc} BBArc 
—— | 
Allis-Chalmers,15-25 oe eee BIA 
“ “ other models A’| BB A BB A|BR A 
Case, 2545,L..... |B| A|B/A/|B/A/B/A 
“other models... | BB A|BB A/ BB A|BB A 
Caterpillar... .+.4+ B/A|B/A/B/A/BIA 
CARRIES. . oo ce vvcce BB A | BB A | BB, A| BB A 
tea isehcsink vbed BJATBIAIBIA 
Fordson. ..... BB A;BB A A 
Hart Parr. BIAIB/AI/BIA 
John Deere. BB| A| BB A|BB A 
McCormick BB A| BB A/|BB A 
Oil Pull.....:. Hi B/A|B/A|BIA 
Twin City, 40-65... " aa |...4 BJA 
other models | BB) A| BB A | BB A/|BB A 
Wallis BB A|BB A/|BB A|BBA 




















TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at al! dealers’. 
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No. 7. Inside pictures of the General Motors Proving Ground 


Martyrs to Science 





Tests at the Proving Ground involve speed, power, endurance, 
braking, riding comfort, handling ease; fuel and oil economy; 
body style—every phase of car construction and performance. 


ILLIONS OF MILES of testing iie ahead of this group of 
M cars. They might be called “martyrs to science.” 

They are some of the cars which are being tested at General 
Motors’ 1268-acre Proving Ground, near Milford, Michigan. They 
include representative makes, both American and European; every 
type of engine; every type of body. They are being driven night 
and day, while engineers scientifically record their performance 
and separate opinion from fact. 

The facts determined, studied with Open Mind, help General 
Motors to carry out its policy of continuous improvement and to 
give the public, year after year, still better values—in perform- 
ance, design, comfort and style. 


MOTION PICTURE showing the Proving Ground in actual 
A operation is available in lengths of one, two, or four reels, free 
of all charges except those of transportation. It may be borrowed by 
schools, clubs, churches, and other organizations. Please specify 
whether the 35 or 16mm width is desired and give several 
weeks’ notice in advance of showings. Write to Institutional 
Advertising Dept., General Motors, Detroit. 





“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - MARQUETTE - OAKLAND 
VIKING - BUICK + LASALLE - CADILLAC - A// with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL Motors Trucks » YELLOW Cass andCOACHES * FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 


De.co-Licnt Electric Power and Light Plants + Water Systems - GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 9:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 37 other stations associated with N. B. C. 
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frosty pane to peer out, when the wailin; 
cry was repeated, and because of the plac 
and the hour it carried to his heart 
weight of dread and menace from the un 
seen. And_tho he had chafed for three day 
to know the dog’s actions and wher 
abouts, he made no move now to open th: 
door. He was glad, mightily glad, n 
prying eyes could see him now—in particu 
ar, the eyes of the dog out there. In th: 
dirge-like cry was all the answer he neede« 
Lafe Hardy was dead beyond all doub' 
And in the animal’s grieving and its r 
turn, Wolf read a subtle knowledge and 
accusation. 
_ He waited for a space, his blood pound 
ing in his veins, but the howl did not com: 
again. Then he smoked a pipeful of tobac- 
co to quiet his nerves, listening half un- 
consciously, thinking, thinking, while t}. 
small hours dragged on toward dawn 
Sleep had fied from him; his heart stil! 
hammered against his ribs. Absurd, of 
course. What had a strong man to fear 
from a dog? And yet from that hour on a 
new element had entered the affair for 
Wolf, and that was superstition—a thing 
he had sucked in with his mother’s milk 
There entered his mind for the first time 
the matter of when his partner’s body 


| would be found, or more accurately, when 





he should find it. It was high time to con- 
sider this phase of the affair. He could not 
wait too es neither would it do to be 
too hasty. That point involved another 
trip to the settlement as the bearer of the 
news of Lafe’s death. Wolf dreaded that 
trip. He would have to face a searching 
inquiry beyond doubt, and all those points 
which had bothered him would crop up. 
But the snowstorm helped. He could 
safely let ten days go by, for he wasn’t 
supposed to know where Lafe was, and it 
was no easy matter finding a body beneath 
a foot of snow. 


E WAS up with the first dove-gray of 
dawn and could scarcely wait to con- 
sume his breakfast in his eagerness to be 
abroad. He found Bran’s tracks in the 
snow, and the spot where the animal had 
sat down and howled. The trail circled 
the cabin, then led away up the dark 
mountainside. Wolf followed for over a 
mile. Presently from afar he heard Bran 


| baying. Doubtless the dog was tracking a 


deer, he decided. He had always been a 
great hunter, ranging far and wide thru the 
foothills. 

Wolf had intended to cover many miles 
that morning looking for fur signs, but 
within an hour he was heading back 
Somehow the forest, which had always 
been filled with an immutable peace for 
him, now got on his nerves. It was no 
longer a lifeless friendly phenomenon of 
nature, but a living entity. He seemed 
to feel dark forces moving in it which 
he could not gauge nor see, but of whose 
purpose he was aware as one is aware of 
weather in the making. These had their 
being in the silence, the cold, and the inef- 
fable aloofness that lived beneath the 
shadowy trees. 

No, Wolf could not contemplate a sea- 
son of trapping with any of his former 
pleasure. Yet of course, he would have to 
trap. He couldn’t put in the winter in 
idleness alone with his thoughts. He must 


| keep up appearances. He’d have to take 


out a load of furs in the spring as usual, or 


| the settlement folk would wonder. He 


| wasn’t supposed to have an inkling of the 





riches that lay in store for him. . . . 5o 
much acting to do, so many points to 
cover! Sometimes the walls of his self- 
control seemed about to break, for his 
mind wasn’t cut out for all this conniving. 

All at once he was aware that he hadnt 


been back-tracking toward the cabin, but 
| was unconsciously circling the mountain- 


side toward a certain ledge—the ledge 
where Lafe Hardy’s body lay. With his 
thoughts out of gear, so to speak, he had 
drifted unknowingly toward the spot «5 
if drawn by a magnet. He moved hall 
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eagerly, half unwillingly, as he threaded 
the dark trees, exercising all at once an 
.bsurd and furtive caution. In him was an 
verwhelming desire to see the result of 
his work, the proof. 

Stealthily he drew near the place along 
the rocky ledge. Thirty feet away he halted. 
No need of uncovering anything; proof 
was all he wanted, and the proof was there. 
That hummock beneath a foot-deep drift 
of snow; that would be Lafe Hardy’s body 
beyond a doubt. Near it the end of a slim 
lead branch stuck up. It was so like a black 
bony finger pointing up out of the snow 
that Wolf was startled for a moment: 

\ long time he stood there gazing, then 
with that second sight which a lone woods- 
man develops, he felt he was not alone. 
Turning quickly he found himself face to 
face with Bran. Against a silver aa ¢k- 
ground of snow-laden brush the do 
motionless and silent, watching Fagg a 
splendidly-built, clean-limbed animal, part 
\iredale, part wolf-hound, the latter show- 
ing out in the spectral gray overtone to 
his lion-colored coat, and in his exception- 
al size. The dog’s small grim-looking eyes 
which always had an habitual frown ms 
tween them, were fixed on the man’s face, 
but the animal gave no greeting. Nor 
could Wolf bring himself to speak. 

For an instant the creepy feeling came 
over him that the dog knew all. It was too 
much for his nerves. Stealthily his hand 
went to his small belt axe. But at his first 
movement the dog turned and disappeared 
behind a screen of drooping boughs as 
swiftly and silently as a puff of blown 
smoke. The whole silent manner of the 
animal’s appearance at that time and in 
that place was an untoward thing to Wolf 

another bad omen. 

\s he turned homeward he had the dis- 
tinct conviction that the dog was lurking 
somewhere amid the black tree trunks, 
watching him. Again and again he turned 
to look over his shoulder, and once he 
veered off suddenly to the right and 
stopped, but he saw nothing except the 
grizzled ranks of the pines and the blue- 
shadowed snow. . .. It was strange how 
the dog had come to embody the whole 
affair for him—usurping all his thoughts. 
Perhaps it was only feeling after all. Why 
should Bran be following him anyway? 
\nd what if he were? What had he to fear 
from that? Bran had always been a one- 
man dog; he had never been demonstra- 
tive with Wolf. And yet he could not 
clear his mind of the idea that Bran in 
some way knew, suspected him of the 
crime... . It was only with an effort of 
will that he ceased thinking of these things. 
\t any rate he was no longer in doubt now 
as to the outcome of the deed. 


AGAIN that night Wolf sat close to a 
roaring fire in the cabin, so close that 
he pe rspired. He told himself he needed a 
lot of warmth on such a night. He would 
t have admitted it, but the real reason 
was that the brightness and crackle of the 
mes was a haven from the night and the 
rest and all that might be waiting out 
here—especially from the deep hush that 
had descended over the mountain with the 
rk. The mountains were almost. always 
still at night, but tonight the hush was so 
deep and strange that it had a quality of 
inreality about it. 
n spite of the warmth and brightness 
f was unable to clear his mind of cer- 
haunting memories. Memories of his 
rdered partner as he used to sit in the 
hickory chair beside the stove; Lafe’s 
zhter and his homely humor. He 
ight of the grim days that lay ahead 
iim, the loneliness and subterfuge, the 
winter’s watch. He could have 
ed, had wishing been of any account, 
| Lafe Hardy was back again and his 
hardy plan had never been carried 
For foolhardy it began to appear. 
d? In all likelihood there would have 
n enough when that vein was uncov- 


[ Please turn to page 111] 
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A TROCR IS NO 
BETTER THAN 
ITS ENGINE 2... 


TIME on the road is time away from more profitable 
farm work. You want a truck that takes you there and 
brings you back without delay ....one with quick pick-up 
in traffic....one with power and speed to keep up with 
the procession or run around theplodding driver. 


Many of the best known farm trucks, as well as all 
kinds of heavy-duty vehicles, where quick, dependable 
transportation is an asset, use Waukesha engines. 


Waukesha is the engine with the Ricardo Head, an 
outstanding development introduced by the Waukesha 
Motor Company .... the first to sell the automotive type 
of engine that is standard for farming today. 


Write for free booklet, “‘Farm Profits Geared to 
an Engine.”’ It tells the uses of Waukesha 
Engines...of interest to farmers and dealers. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
900 St. Paul Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 








WAUKESHA ENGINES 
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UCH has been written about the 
M nutritional needs of the rural 

school child. Everyone feels 
the same quick stab of pity for Johnny 
when he runs off into a corner to eat his 
lunch of cold griddle cakes wrapped in a 
newspaper, because he is ashamed to let 
the other children see what is in his 
paper sack, 

We are equally sorry for Sally who 
exhibits proudly her lunch consisting 
of cold pork sandwiches, layer cake, a 
doughnut, and a piece of apple pie. 

Johnny’s griddle cakes are cold, 
soggy masses of carbohydrate with a 
little fat. He bolts them hurriedly 
because he wants to “get them out of 
sight. As a result, they are swallowed 
in masses which make pasty balls in 
his stomach, and these later cause him 
much discomfort as digestion of such 
food masses is necessarily slow. 

Sally complains of headache and 
sleepiness shortly after lunch. Her 
heavy lunch consisting largely of pro- 
tein, fat, and carbohydrate is far too 
concentrated for a midday meal that 
is to be followed by mental effort. It 
provides too many calories without pro- 
viding enough of the foods that are 
needed to regulate the running of the 
bodily mechanism. 

Poor Johnny’s lunch provides prac- 
tically nothing but carbohydrate pre- 
sented in a most indigestible form. 

Yes, you say, we agree with all of 
this, but the rural schools in our county 
have no means of providing a hot lunch. 
The teachers are already overburdened 
with work; neighborhoods are widely 


One way to overcome the ‘‘bolted”’ 





lunch is to pack it temptingly 


Lunch Box Logic 


By RUTH ATWATER 


Big — 48S me 


scattered. We have no parent teacher 
association, no money for equipment, 
so what can we do? 

Many solutions to the above situa- 
tion have been successfully worked out 
in various communities. This is always 
a situation demanding individual ad- 
justment in a large measure, but it may 
be that the following suggestions will 
help to solve some problems. 

Storage space suitable for food is 
usually very limited in rural school 
buildings. Seldom is there any refriger- 
ation, and cooking utensils are at a 
premium. Rural school teachers may 
or may not have had any training or 
experience with food preparation. 

If this community becomes.interested 
in the problem of “‘one hot dish a day” 
for the school lunch, some of the prac- 
tical difficulties may be overcome by the 
use of commercially canned food. Cans 
that are properly opened by the use of 
a good can opener which cuts the top 
of the can off cleanly leaving no jagged 
edges may be washed and used for 
storing supplies, and may even be used 
as cooking utensils. 


UPPOSE that in our school we had 
spinach for lunch yesterday. It 
was economically bought in the gallon 
or No. 10 cans. The new can opener, 
costing less than two dollars, opened 
the cans neatly; the cans were washed 
and used today as the outer pan-of 
double boilers. Into these were put 
the No. 2 cans of baked beans that were 
to be the hot dish in today’s lunch menu. 
Tomorrow the hot dish is to be but- 
tered beets. These have been pur- 
chased in No. 3 cans, which may be 
heated in boiling water in the same 
No. 10 spinach cans that served our 





purpose yesterday. The baked bean 
cans were carefully washed and wiped 
very dry to prevent rusting, and we are 
using them today for egg cookers. If 
we put the eggs into the boiling water 
and have them completely covered with 
the water to a depth of three inches, it 
will be possible for us to set them off the 
stove, keeping them near it, and in 
forty-five minutes the eggs will be hard 
cooked and ready to use. 

“What a nuisance for the teacher,” 
someone says. 

Not at all. If the teacher is clever, 
she will organize her class into groups, 
each group to be responsible for some 
part of the lunch preparation for 4 
definite length of time. Today, and 
for the rest of -the week, group No. ! 
will be responsible for the preparation 
of the food. 


ROUP No. 2 will see that the desks 
are dusted and paper napkins put 
at eaca place. It should be possible for 
each child to bring a plate, bowl, cup, 
knife, fork and spoon from home. The 
boys have made cupboards out of the 
cases in which the canned food was 
packed; there are oilcloth curtains for 
them, and the dishes are kept there. 
Group No. 3 washes the dishes and 
puts them away; while group No. 4 
sweeps the floor and attends to the fire 
What do we use for a stove? During 
the fall and winter the stove that is used 
for heating the room may be used for 
cooking if it has a flat top. If the to 
of the stove is rounding, a blue flame 
kerosene stove may be used. The kero- 
sene stove must be located far enoug! 
away from the heating stove so that 
there will be no danger of fire, and 
[ Please turn to page 28 | 
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1. A wet gasisan 
atomized mixture 
of gasoline vapor 
in which are sus- 
pended drops of 
raw gasoline. 


2. These drops of 
raw gasoline 
form an uneven 
mixture which 
resists the action 
of the spark, 


3.Result: De- 


Structive cranke 
case dilution, dif- 
ficule starts, slow 
acceleration — a 
sluggish motor. 
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1; The mew and 
better Texaco va- 
porizes so readi- 
ly that it forms a 
dry gas—an ac- 
tive mixture of 
gasoline and air. 


2: This pure, dry 
gas responds in- 
stantly to the ac- 
tion of the spark. 


3. Result: Light- 
ning starts, rapid 
acceleration, 
smooth action— 
power! 
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ee So will wet gasoline 


but. «+ for a quick hot fire there is 


nothing like dry wood. And for a quick 







response to the spark there is nothing like 







dry gasoline. 
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Such a gasoline is the mew and better 







Texaco. It forms a completely vaporized 





mixture of gasoline and air, a dry gas, 





which ignites instantly and burns com- 







pletely. It releases all the power designed 







into the engine of your car, yet costs no 







more than ordinary wet gasoline. I?’s 






better because it’s dry! 






THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 







The NEW and BETTER 
EXACO CASOLINE 
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ETHYL BRINGS NEW LIFE 
TO AN OLD CAR 


A MESSAGE 
OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST 
TO FARMERS 


5 ee faithful old cars on the farm which 
have done their thousands of miles up and down hills 
and over rough roads are given new life by Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

They still have power in them. But ordinary gaso- 
line cannot bring it out. Ethyl Gasoline utilizes the 
latent power in any engine. It greatly reduces gear 
shifting and eases the strain on the engine parts. It 
means swifter pick-up, and additional power over 
hills and heavy roads. 

Used in the other power equipment on the farm, 
Ethyl keeps your machinery i” action. It enables you 
to cover more ground in a given time. That time 
saved is money earned at the end of the season. 

Ethyl is gasoline p/us. Mixed with it is a vital in- 
gredient—Ethyl fluid. This anti-knock compound 
was developed by automotive science to make gaso- 
line a better motor fuel. And you will find Ethyl on 
sale everywhere now. 

Stock up on Ethyl. Give it a trial. You won’t go 
back to ordinary gasoline. 
Look for a pump bearing 
the Ethyl emblem. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration, 25 Broadway, New 


York City. 56 Church St., 


Toronto, Canada. 36 Queen 
oF Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 


KTHYL 


GASOLINE 
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a piece of galvanized iron or zine should 
be put under it and behind it. 
A table made of packing cases '|! 


| look well if it is neatly covered with 
| oilcloth, and it will be easy to clean, 
| This will serve as a work table. 


Again you say, “Well and good, but 


| from where is the money coming to buy 


a kerosene stove, oil, galvanized iron, 
and all the rest?” 

If the Grange, the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, or the 4-H club girls, the 
women of the extension service, or a 
church, become sufficiently interested, 
an entertainment might be planned, a 
food sale undertaken, or a party 
planned, the admission to which could 
be used for buying equipment. If funds 
could be collected for part of the initial 
outlay, and a donation given by the 
Grange or some other local organization 
to help with the beginning of the work, 
the women of the community would be 


| so enthusiastic about it after seeing the 


improvement in the children’s health 
that they would use their influence to 
persuade the school trustees to ap- 
propriate a budget to be used for the 
purpose of furnishing the materials 
needed to make the hot lunch a perma- 
nent institution. 

Families will probably be willing to 
contribute their share of eggs, flour and 
bread, seasonings and butter so that 
expenses may be kept low. 

In some communities fresh milk is 
readily available; in others, it is very 
difficult to obtain. Where it is difficult 
to get fresh milk, canned milk will be 
found very useful. Cocoa, malted milk, 
and the cereal beverages are all palatable 
and children will often drink their milk 
when it is presented in the form of a 
hot beverage more readily than when it 
is presented alone. 

Canned fruit makes an acceptable 
dessert; canned spinach was used as an 
example of one of many hot vegetable 
dishes that may be prepared with 
minimum equipment. Canned toma- 
toes may be prepared in a variety of 
attractive ways; canned corn is always 


| a staple; canned peas make a delicious 
| hot dish when they are cooked in their 


own juice. The variety of canned soups 


| will be found very useful. 


Canned fish may be served cold, or 
it may be made into soups or creamed. 
Canned meats may be used for sand- 
wiches; they may be sliced and served 
cold, or if there are baking facilities, 


| they may be made into attractive cas- 
| serole dishes, or they may be heated in 


the can and served hot. 
A cupboard well stocked with canned 
food helps the homemaker meet her 


| menu problem, and will equally well 
| help to solve the problem of the hot 
| school lunch. 


| 





Snap Into It 


N FINISHING garments, do not 
economize on fastenings or skimp 


| on time in sewing them on. Time saved 


later in dressing yourself or the children 
pays for it. 

When I wear a garment for the first 
time, I study it; and when I take it off 
I mark where other fasteners would be 
practical or where changes should be 
made. Much time is saved in dressing 
if you do not have to use pins; more than 
that, the clothes wear longer, as there !s 
less strain if garments fit well.—M. J. 
M., Nebr. 
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Uses for Peanut Butter 


SUPPLY of peanut butter should | 
be kept on hand; it keeps well and | 


can be used on so many occasions. For 
sandwiches it may be used plain, thinned 
with almost any liquid, or combined 
with any other sandwich fillings. On 
one farm table that 1. know, peanut 
butter is mixed with sirup enough to 
make it run and is kept on the table. 
Have you ever tried any of these 
more festive sandwiches? 
Add the chopped stuffed olives and 


salad dressing to peanut butter to taste. | 


Save out a few of the olives and slice 
them crosswise. Shape your sandwich, 
take a thimble and cut out a hole in the 
top slice and in its place put a slice of 
the olive. 

2. Put figs and raisins thru a food 
chopper and add salt, lemon juice, pea- 
nut butter, and enough sirup to spread. 

3. Mix peanut butter with cream and 
spread on bread. Then add a layer of 
orange marmalade. 


Cookies 


2tablespoonfuls of butter 14 teaspoonful of salt 

4 c cupful of sugar Z2 cupful of flour 

le 2 Res ation 1 of milk 

lt compenniel of baking 4 tablespoonfuls of pea- 
nut butter 

16 teaspoonful of lemon juice 


Cream butter, add sugar, egg well 
beaten, and peanut butter. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients, add to first mixture, 
then add lemon juice and milk. Drop 
from a teaspoon on an unbuttered sheet 
and place one-half peanut on top ofeach. 
Bake 12 to 15 minutes in a slow oven. 


powder 


Successful Farming Service 


No. S.D. 1, Monthly Milk Record 
Sheets (60 me per dozen). 
No. S.D. 2, Breeding Record Sheet 
at — r dozen). 
S.D. 3. Herd Record Book (25 
<a 


No. S.D. 4, Pedigree Blanks (25 

—- ry dozen). 
S.D. 5, Livestock Sale Card ($1! 

a? «hundred 

S.D. 6, Breeding Record Card 

ai, ~t hundred). 
No. S.D. 7, Calving Record Card 

($1 per hundred). 
No. S.D. Ns Official Test Card ($1 


per hunts 

No. , Entertainment Leaflet 
(2 per 

No. S.E. 2, Community Club Stunts 
(6 cents). 

No. S.E. 3, Colonial Playlet (4 
cents). 

No. S.E. 4, That May Bee (2 cents). 


No. S.E. 5, An Amalgamated Birth- 
~ Party (2 cents). 
o. S.E.6, This Bookish Day (2 


cents). 


No. S.E. 7, Reading for Profit and 1] 
Pleasure. (2 om, 
No. S. , A Columbus Day Pro- 


gram (2 on 
No. S.E. 9, "Words and Their Uses 
(2 ae. 
S.F. 1, Canned Meat Before and 
Ps. @ cents). 
No. S.F. 3, Meat Recipes for Large 
Crowds (2 cents). 
No. S.F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 
cents). 
No. S.F. 5, Time-Tables for Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables (2 cents). 
Canned Meat Recipes (10 cents). 
Your Clothes if You Are Stout (10 
cents) 
Clothes for Maternity Wear and the 
I azeete (10 cents). 
[he Farm House Keeps Pace (20 
cents). 
Quilting Booklet (10 cents). 
Lone Eagle Quilt Pattern (10 cents). 
Cuddle _ (2 cents each) 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 
Our Babies (30 cents). 
The Growing Child (30 cents). 
Health Programs for Rural Groups 
? cents). 
Meal Planning Chart (2 cents). 


Ail inquiries relating to any of our 

features such as me furnishing, 
ods, health, kitchen equipment, or 
poultry raising will receive prompt 
ittention. 
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should be boiled 20 minutes, 
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How 
ICOM GIT Ks 
grouchy 

husbands 


—by one of them 


“IT am a grouch. My father was a grouch 
and so was my Mayflower ancestor. I have 
long been loaded with crepe and vinegar. 
On my honeymoon, my wife diagnosed the 
cause. ‘Quit using caffein,’ she said. I did it 
for a week, then weakened. For 18 years I 
used caffein and remained a grouch. 

“Then one morning my wife made some 
Postum. It looked good. I drank a cup and 
then a second. Now for more than a month, 
caffein has meant nothing to me. I no longer 
read myself to sleep. Yesterday, I weighed 
131 pounds — six pounds more than a month 
ago. I find I can whistle and stir up a smile. 

“I started by proclaiming myself a grouch 
and I stick to it. But if you don’t believe I 
have thrown off some of the crepe and vine- 
gar and taken on some honey and molasses, 
just ask my wife.” 

Cec. Eastman 


Fla. 


225 East Robinson Ave., Orlando, 


| ASPING nerves and lack of sleep can 
i make a grouch of the most cheerful 
man living. A man simply can’t smile when 
he has risen, tired and grumpy, from 

a sleepless bed. But the sad part of it 

is that so many men fail to trace their 

grouchiness to its source — often the 
artificial stimulant they take with their 
meals, They fail to realize that caffein, 
by disturbing sleep and the calling for 
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use of much reserve 


energy, has turned 


many a man into a “bundle of nerves.” 
Try this test and see how it works in your 
case! Eliminate caffein from your diet for 
thirty days—drink Postum with your meals 
instead. Then judge! 
Postum contains no trace of any artificial 
keep 


you awake, or impair digestion. Postum 


stimulant — nothing to fray nerves, 


is made of roasted whole wheat and bran. 


A wholesome drink with a rich, full-bodied 


flavor — a flavor that millions prefer. La 
Postum costs less than most other meal- 
time drinks — only one-half cent a cup. 


Order from your grocer. Or mail coupon 
for one week’s free supply, as a start on 
your 30-day test. Indicate whether you wish 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup, 


or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P—S.F.—10-29 
POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
t || I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 
i INSTANT POSTTM..... [) Check 
; (prepared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL ....-. 1 7% 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 








Postum is one of the Post Food Products which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, and Post's 
Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
prepare, Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but 






Name. 





Street 





State 





City 


Fill in completely—print name and address 











In Canada, address Canadian Postum Company, Ltd. 


| The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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This Autumn Indvan 
party may be adapted 
for 4-H club work or to 
a woman’s club social 



















; There is something in 
the autumn which sets 
thoughts of Indian days 
astir 




















something in the autumn which 

sets the blood astir,” and to that 
might be added, “which sets thoughts of 
Indian days astir.”” If you would really 
appreciate the joy of an autumn eve- 
ning, send out buff-colored invitations, 
ach with a tiny twig of willow fastened 
in one corner. If willow is not available 
it might be a painted 


G something has written, “There is 





meaning gentle and amiable—or some 
bashful girl relates how she earned the 
title “Windy Woman.” 

Failing to tell a satisfactory story, the 
Indian may be required to do some stunt 
to earn the right to the name. The last 
one to whom a name has been awarded 
might suggest the stunt for the next 
victim, in keeping with his name. 


MARSHALL 


Back to Indian Days 


By ETHEL J. 


be a very realistic search for hidden 
animal crackers which must be found 
and identified to count on the Indian’s 
game record. Or it may be the Indian 
hunting game played somewhat like our 
familiar ‘“Hide and Seek.” Half of the 
players hide while the hunters cover 
their eyes. 

The call, 


, 


“T come, Indian,” is given 
first as a signal and then 





twig.. The invitation it- 
self may be a quotation 
from “Hiawatha.” 

The suggestion about 
costumes might be omit- 
ted and simple head- 
bands supplied to the 
guests as they arrive. 
These may be decorated 
with feathers or they may 
have slits for feathers to 
be won during the eve- 





Hostess 





As a sign of invitation-¥ 


As a token of the prntng 


‘Messengers with wands of willow ° 


(Indian Costumes) 


f 
_ mut wu 


Fillies wn Date 


as a war cry as the hunt- 
ers start. Each hiding 
Indian who is caught be- 
fore reaching base counts 
one point to the one who 
‘aught him. Really clev- 
er Indians may get in 
“free.”’ When all have 
been found or declared 
themselves “free,” the 
members of the other 
side hide. 

A more quiet type of 












ning. Easter egg dyes or 
bits of crepe paper soaked 
in water make satisfactory dyes for 
changing white chicken feathers into 
bright colored Indian plumes. 

As. the caps are given, attention 
should be called to conspicuously posted 
lists of Indian names from which each 
guest may choose a new name for him- 
self. Later on the meaning of all the 
names that have been chosen will be 
announced. Then each Indian must tell 
the tale of how he earned the right to 
the name he has chosen. These stories 


should be very interesting, particularly 
when some brusque football player ex- 
plains why he is called “Gali’la he’— 





The party may be held indoors if 
corn shocks with plenty of red ears, 
autumn leaves, and mats on which to 
sitare available. But for a really hilari- 
ous Indian party choose some spot 
where a large campfire may be kept go- 
ing thru the evening. 

In all the games, competition should 
be individual and points may be award- 
ed in feathers or counted toward some 
prize. Some Indian basket or bit of 
Indian beadwork would be appropriate 
for the prize. 

An Indian party without an animal 
hunt can hardly be imagined. This may 








hunt may be enjoyed 
with pencil and paper, hunting out 

Dislocated Animals.—Areb, bear; fal- 
ufob, buffalo; barbit, rabbit: zardzub, 
buzzard; aglee, eagle; liquerrs, squirrel; 
ofx, fox; ravebe, beaver; carnoco, rac- 
coon; keyrut, turkey; boricau, caribou; 
poletane, antelope; kanses, snakes. 

Hunting and fishing are closely asso- 
ciated so next all join in an interesting 
Fishing Contest. 

Guests are given more paper and 
told that they are to be allowed five to 
ten minutes to fish. They may have for 
fishing pools the Atlantic Ocean, the 

[| Please turn to page 82] 

















These 100 farmers watched and counted 
their steps, in collaboration with the 
University of Wisconsin, 

Each farmer walked 165.1 miles per 
year to feed his average of 27 cows 
apiece. Removing manure took a hike 
of 73.2 miles more. And all these miles 
accounted for only a small part of the 
walking these farmers did. 

With feet worth at least $11,000 a 
pair (average accident insurance valua- 
tion), no wonder such farmers demand 
comfortable, right-fitting boots. 

And they can get them. The United 
States Rubber Company has always 
realized the need of comfort for farm 
feet. That is why it made the “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boot for comfort, as well 
as for wear. 


“U.S” 44-part boot 


Perhaps you think of boots as merely 
shaped pieces of rubber with linings 
fastened inside. Well, you’re wrong! 
Here is a “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boot that 













oe 99 


BLUE RIBBON 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


is made up of 44 separate and distinct 
parts—all carefully fashioned and put 
together to make one of the most com- 
fortable and durable boots you ever 
slipped your feet into. 

The 44 carefully fitted parts in this 
boot assure perfect fit on the foot—real 
ease in walking—real comfort all day 
long. Seven rubber ribs over the instep 
prevent fatiguing pressure on the big 
veins, 

Gum-duck reinforcement stops rub- 
bing at the ankle. The anti-chafing 
knee pad assures comfort at the top. 
There is a special, easy heel, too. 

These are but a few of the features 
put into this boot for the protection and 
comfort of your feet. 

The aluminum lasts over which each 
of the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots is 
shaped further insure accurate fit for 
any but abnormal feet. 


United States Rubber Company 
Free Book! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farm family wants comfortable, healthy 
feet. This free book is written by Dr. Joseph 
Lelyveld, Podiatrist, Executive Director of the 
National Association of Foot Health. It discusses 
bunions, corns, ingrown nails, chilblains, callouses, 
fallen arches, how to care for itch- 
ing feet, and many precautions 








that lead to health and comfort. 

It also tells how to greatly in- 
crease the life of your rubber foot- 
wear by following a few simple 
rules, Write for “The Care of 
Farmers’ Feet.” Address United 
States Rubber Co., Dept. FSF-109, 
1790 Broadway, New York, 





Two pop 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


ular 


Rubbers for the 
whole family 


“U.S.” Rubbers are made in 
every type—storm, high-cut, 
footholds, for heavy service or 
dress, for men, women and 
children. Notice how snugly 
they fit around a child’s small 
foot—to keep mud and snow 
from running down inside. buckles. 












And the 
“U.S.” Walrus 


The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Wal- 
rus (all-rubber arctic) is the 
most useful shoe on the farm. 
It slips right over your leather 
shoes, kicks off in a jiffy, 
washes clean like a boot. Gray 
soles, red uppers. 4 or § 














How about 
farmers’ wives? 


Wives want comfort and wear; 
too — but they also want 
style! So here are Gaytees 
for days in town and neigh- 
borly calls. 

“Gaytees” is the trade- 
marked name of those stylish, 
tailored overshoes made only 
by the United States Rubber 
Company. This year there 
are new styles, new patterns, 
new fabrics, new colors. 

Gaytees come in cloth or 
all-rubber—in high or low 
height with Snap fastener, 
Kwik-glide fastener, or 4 
buckle. 





And their children! 


Keds are the most popular 
boys’ and girls’ shoes in Amer- 
ica. Made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. 
They give barefoot freedom 
—encouraging healthful exer- 
cise—yet afford full protec- 
tion for young feet. Mighty 
good-looking, too. 





foot-saving 


100 farmers walked 24.000 miles 
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heavy footwear 
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Rice Krispies is the new Kellogg cereal that’s 
attracting so much attention. You've never tasted 
such a different treat. 

Nourishing rice. With a flavor like toasted nut- 
meats. And as for crispness—it actually crackles 
when you pour on the milk or cream. 

Surprise the family with Rice Krispies for break- 
fast tomorrow. And don’t forget lunch. Give the 
children a bowlful with milk for the evening meal. 
Healthful and easy to digest. 

Rice Krispies make wonderful macaroons and 
candies. Try them in soups. Serve them buttered, 
like pop corn. 

Ask your dealer 
for a red-and-green 
package. Made by Kel- 
logg in Battle Creek. 











RICE 
KRISPIES 


READY TO EAT 


0 
WIELP VOURSELS TO “sh, 


7 


KELLOGG c ANY 
OAT CRLER Cm, Lowbon, Cam, 
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Red Sea, Lake Michigan, and Lak, 
Winnepesaukie. The idea is to see y 
can form the most names of fish from + 
letters of these names. No letters 1 
be used in any one word more often t}):.1 
it occurs in these names, but each word 
formed is a new start and may h 
letters from any or all of the four na: 






HERE are a number of genuine « \\/- 
time Indian games that lend th: 
selves either toindoor sport or to fireside 
fun. Avery popularoneis Magic Mitten, 

All are on mats in a circle, or on the 
ground about the fire. The women sit 
tailor fashion; the men have their legs 
arched in front of them. One Indian j 
“It” in the center. A glove or mitten 
is started and passed from one to tly 
other while “It” tries to catch someone 
with it. The women pass the mitten |e- 
hind their backs; the men, under their 
knees. Whoever is touched with the 
mitten in his possession becomes “It.” 

Double Ball. A safe adaptation of the 
Indian game of double ball may be 
played indoors or out. The double }all 
is made of two handkerchiefs knotted 


| together with an inch or so of cloth be- 


tween the “balls.” Players are arranged 
in sides, facing each other. Each player 
should be provided with a stick two or 
three feet long. If the party is in the 
woods the men can quickly cut green 
branches for the purpose, which will 
serve later for marshmallow sticks. 
The ball is put in play by a captain on 


| one side. It must be caught and tossed 


again on the sticks, never touched with 
hands. The idea is to keep the ball in 


| the opponents’ territory. It counts one 
| point against a side whenever the bal! is 


touched by hand or whenever it comes 
to rest in their territory. 

The Caribou Hunt. Just why this is 
called a caribou hunt only the Indians 
who named it know. It is a game that 
can be played as the Indians sit around 
the tepee or around the fire. A small 
hoop is rolled along in front of the people 
in the circle and each one tries to cast a 
spear thru as the hoop passes. One spear 
thru the hoop counts a caribou slain. 
The sticks used in “Double Ball” may 
serve here as spears. 

Bead Game. Players are seated on 
mats in two rows facing each other. The 
leader gives the captain on one side a 
rather large bead. The players on the 
side that has the bead clasp hands; each 
clasps with his left hand the right wrist 
of his neighbor on the left. Then begins 
a rhythmic motion of the hands back 
and forth as this line of players sing in 
sing-song rhythm: 


Ha, ho hey, tha [long a] 
Ha, ho, hey tha, 

Ha, ho, hey, tha, 

Ha, ho, tha. 


As this is sung the bead is passed from 
hand to hand, each player pretending 


| to have the bead in his possession. The 
| other line watches in silence until some- 
| one feels sure he has located the bead 
| when he points to a hand calling “Hi- 


hi,” and that hand must be opened im- 
mediately. If the bead is there the one 
who is caught must forfeit a point to the 


| one who found it and the bead passes to 
| the other side where the song and rhyt/- 


hostess may announce that some of ou! 


mic passing are repeated. 
If more hunting seems desirable the 
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most famous Indian tribes have become 
lost in the mazes of modern realistic 
fiction. All present are asked to help 
find these lost tribes of Indians in the 
following tale of The Mysterious Message: 

Oma paused in her mending and pet- 
ted the dog who lay beside her. He was 
, small dog all white except for one 
hlack foot. She frowned at the great tear 
in Ewalt’s trousers, then looked relieved 
to find a patch easily covered the hole. 
She glanced out over the field where 
Ewalt was starting to mow. Hawks and 
crows were flying everywhere. Flooded 
creeks had gone down leaving fish to 
tempt them. When these birds were all 
gone Kingfishers would be heard. 

Ewalt came up excitedly. If he could 
find the buried treasure which he be- 
lieved to be hidden near the creek (Cree) 
he would attempt a non-stop flight 


from Cheyenne, Wyoming, to Ontario, | 


Canada. Ewalt had been upset by find- 


ing that mysterious paper with its mess | 


sage “Chair-oak-key” on his doorstep. 
He began digging under the oak and 
struck a rock. “Be careful, that spade 
will chip, Ewalt, then what would I do 
in the garden?” 

“I don’t give a rap, a hoe would be 
better anyway.” 


He was interrupted by a neighbor | 


girl carrying two sacks in which to bor- 
row spices. Oma hauled out her spice 
box and asked which she preferred. 

“O sage and pepper, and may I bor- 
row your foodchopper?” 

“That’s something I don’t own, Ida. 
What did Della wear to the party last 
night?” 

“O, shaw, need I tell you that when 
she has only one dress? By the way, did 
I drop a paper when I laid ‘Ben Hur’ on 
the table last night? It had the words I 
needed for my cross-word puzzle— 
chair, oak, key.” 


As Ida Sue departed, Ewalt dropped | 


his spade in disgust. Never again would 
he pawn easy hours of sleep for foolish 
dreams of treasure. So peace and quiet 
reigned in Sleepy Valley. 

Of course, the italic type will not ap- 
pear on the copies given to the guests. 
The completed list of tribes includes: 
Blackfoot, Apache, Mohawk, Crows, 
Creeks, Algonquin, Cree, Cheyenne, 
Ontario, Cherokee, Chippewa, Arapa- 
hoe, Sacs, Omaha, Osage, Oneida, Dela- 
ware, Shawnee, Huron, Sioux, and 
Pawnee. 


\ 7OUNGER people will be more inter- 

ested in a Fire Dance, which is sure 

to be suggested by an autumn campfire. 

The boys should be supplied with rat- 

tles, easily made from gourds or from 

pieces of bone tied together or tied to 

sticks. The braves and maidens form a 

louble line, the girls going in one direc- 

tion in the inside circle and the boys 

the outside. Drum music may be 

supplied from an old kettle or bucket 

turned upside down. A more interesting 

might be made by drawing heavy 

per or cloth tight over some hollowed- 

t log or stump. Each ‘player goes 

olo” as to movements, each one sup- 

sedly interpreting some story by his 
tions. 

lf the party is centered about the 

ipfire a real supper might be served: 

rn roasted in the ear, potatoes baked 

the ashes, sueccotash or meat served 

u @ great kettle over the fire, corn- 

[ Please turn to page 49 | 
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Buy at the Sign of 
the Boy and Slate 
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The Right move 


( N water, land and in the air, 
the first consideration should 
be perfect lubrication. 


From the Motorcycle orstationary 
engine up to the giant steamships 
and locomotives, En-ar-co lubri- 
cants are increasing efficiency 
and reducing costs. 


Motorists, too, have learned that En-ar-co Quality 
keeps their motors young by protecting them 
against wear. 


Buy En-ar-co Motor Oil by the drum— it’s the 
economical and «convenient way. It means longer 
life to your motors. 


Buy it by the drum from your dealer 
Per Gallon 


lek Your Dealer For 55 Gai, Steel Drums $0.80 
“Na 30 Gal. Half Drums - 0.85 
5 Gal. Drums ----- 1.00 


6—1 Gal. Cans - ---- 1.15 
MOTOR O/L 1 Gal. Can ------- 1.20 


Light—Medium—Heavy—Extra Heavy 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Produce~, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 


Refiner of the famous White Rose Gasoline 





y 






Post Office 


My Dealer’s Name is 


Branches and Service Stations in 126 Cities y 


How Many Children Have you ?—Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE ! 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 

National Building Cleveland, Ohio 
@ Lenclose 4c in stamps tocover postage and 

‘Wf packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 





My Name is 
St. or R. F.D.No. 
County State 














Address 
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Watch the Baby’s Diet 


By HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M. D.,Sc. D. 


chine. The food one eats is the fuel 

that keeps the motorrunning. The 
baby’s body is like a very delicate piece 
of machinery, and just any kind of fuel 
will not do for it. The baby’s food must 
be of the right sort, not only to keep 
him healthy but to insure proper physi- 
cai and mental development. 

The one best food for the baby is 
mother’s milk. It is the duty of every 
mother to nurse her baby. Breast-fed 
babies rarely, if ever, suffer from diges- 
tive disturbances, and those disturb- 
ances that do occur are not of a serious 
nature. Secondly, the breast-fed infant 
seems to have more resistance against 
disease. 

About twelve hours after birth, the 
baby should be put to the breast. In 
most instances the baby should be fed 
every four hours. If he is quite small, 
that is, under seven pounds, it may be 
advisable to nurse every three hours for 
a short period. The longer interval 
— a rest period for the stomach 

tween feedings. 

Boiled water should be offered to the 
baby between feedings. Water and milk 
are the only two foods necessary for the 
first month. At the beginning of the 
second month, two foods are added. 
These are orange juice or tomato juice, 
and codliver oil. The fruits furnish 
Vitamin C, and prevent scurvy. Cod- 
liver oil furnishes Vitamins A and D, 
prevents rickets, and builds up resist- 
ance to infections, especially those of the 
respiratory tract. 

By the time the baby is 3 months old 
he should be getting daily eight tea- 
spoonfuls of orange juice or sixteen 
teaspoonfuls of tomato juice, and one- 


4 ie: human body is like a fine ma- 


half teaspoonful of good codliver oil 
twice a day. 

The next food to be added is the 
cereal. This is usually started when the 
baby is 5 months old. Cereals of the 
whole-grain type are good, because they 
furnish additional minerals and vitamins 
that the baby needs. The cereal is pre- 
pared as follows: 

One tablespoonful of cereal (if oatmeal 
is used, two tablespoonfuls will be re- 
quired). 

One-half cupful of milk. 

One-half cupful of water. 

One teaspoonful of sugar. 

A pinch of salt. 

The cereal should be cooked over the 
open fire for from 15 to 20 minutes, and 
then put into a double boiler for an 
hour. The cereal should be fed with a 
teaspoon. The first day only a small 
amount of the cereal should be given, 
gradually increasing the amount so that 
at the end of ten days the baby will be 
taking the entire amount prepared. The 
cereal feeding is given at 10 a. m., and 
replaces the milk feeding usually given 
at that time. 

If for some reason the mother is un- 
able to nurse the baby, it will be neces- 
sary to give cow’s milk in some form. 
Experience has shown that the great 
majority of babies will thrive on mix- 
tures of cow’s milk, water, and cane 
sugar, if the mixture is prepared prop- 
erly and fed in the right amount. 

Cow’s milk for the baby must be 
boiled for three minutes. This softens 
the curd, which is the protein part of 
the milk, allowing it to settle in a mare 
finely divided form in the baby’s stom- 
ach, and thus making it more digest- 
ible. Cow’s milk has more protein and 


less sugar than breast milk. For this 
reason, water and sugar should be added 

When possible, the feeding of the 
baby should be directed by a physician. 
The proportions in the milk mixture 
must be adjusted to the individual baby. 
In general, the baby will need from one 
and a half to two ounces of milk per day 
for each pound that he weighs. The mix 
ture, at first, must be weaker than it is 
later on. 


SUALLY the first month it will con- 
tain equal parts of milk and water; 
therefore, a seven-pound baby would 
have about eleven ounces of milk and 
eleven ounces of water each day. The 
sugar should make up about 5 percent 
of the total. Thus, the mixture would 
contain about one ounce, or about four 
teaspoonfuls of sugar. This mixture 
should be divided into four 5-ounce 
bottles. 

As stated above, such directions are 
only general, and the feeding must be 
suited to the digestive abilities of the 
individual baby. 

A recent report concerning the feeding 
of the baby during the first year brought 
out many points of interest. Babies 
breast-fed from four to nine months 
were more resistant to all contagious 
diseases, and had better mentality and 
physical development than those breast- 
fed for a shorter or longer period. It is 
not unlikely that the artificially-fed 
baby, who receives vitamin and ‘min- 
eral-containing foods at an early date, 
will, in most instances, develop quite as 
normally as one fed on breast milk. But 
to insure good health and strength, the 
mother should make every possible 
effort to breast-feed her baby. 


Dad and Mother Entertain 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


pleasure, possibly because the en- 

tire family make a guest feel that 
her coming is an event. We do love to 
be appreciated, you know! 

The Morrisons own a small truck 
farm near a prosperous city. They have 
five children, ranging from 6 to 16 years 
old, who attend the consolidated ‘school. 
I don’t know whether Mr. and Mrs. 
Morrison have taken a course in parent- 
hood or child psychology, but they 
certainly know how to divide responsi- 
bility in the home circle and how to 
train their children to have beautiful 
manners and to be thoughtful. 

Picture yourself as invited for Sunday 
supper at their home. This is one of 
their most delightful meals. Mrs. Mor- 
rison or one of the children will open the 
door, offer to take your wraps or show 
you to the first floor bedroom to remove 
them, and then escort you to the living- 
room where to meet the family. 

There Mrs. Morrison will greet you 
and one or more of the children will then 


V presse, the Morrisons is alwaysa 


disappear in the direction of dining- 
room or kitchen. I have never seen 
Mother Morrison look worried about a 
meal. She has done her part. The rest 
is up to the children. 

When supper is ready, Alice or Wilbur 
will enter the living-room and say 
quietly, “Mother, supper is ready.” 


RS. MORRISON willlead the way, 

her guests following, her husband 

bringing up the rear. Thechildren may 

walk in with the guests, or they may be 

already in the dining-room, each stand- 
ing behind his or her chair. 

And now comes what I consider the 
best part of breaking bread with the 
Morrisons. Mrs. Morrison never leaves 
the table when she has guests of her 
own age. She trusts her children to 
serve the hot dishes and to wait on 
table. And because they have been 
trained to behave nicely at all times, 
things move smoothly. 

Usually two children do the serving 
and waiting. When you enter the din- 


ing-room, the glasses have been filled, 
and a pitcher of water stands on the 
big old-fashioned sideboard. On the 
table are relishes like jelly, pickles, 
olives, radishes, cheese crackers, cold 
bread or biscuits and butter. 

In front of Father Morrison is the 
platter of cold meat or an asbestos mat 
for the hot dish. In front of Mother is 
the tea or coffee service, cups and sau- 
cers. If there is hot meat—and the 
Morrisons serve the most delicious ham 
and eggs with hashed brown potatoes 
that I have ever eaten—hot plates are 
brought in and placed before Mr. Mor- 
rison; then the meat and vegetables. 

He serves the main dish, a portion on 
each plate, and Wilbur passes these, 
starting with the guest on his father’s 
right and going straight around the 
table. Alice passes the filled cups for 
her mother, who asks each guest whether 
she will have sugar, milk or tea. 

Without rising, the younger children 
start the relishes moving, and Alice 

[ Please turn to page 36 | 














You'll never know 
how cool and pain- 
less a shave can be 
until you use Listerine 


Shaving Cream 
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cools.. AFTER SHAVING. . protects 


Gone that 


lf you want a real treat in face 
comfort, do this tomorrow morn- 
ing after you shave: Simply douse 
lull strength Listerine on your face. 


Immediately you note a glow of 
health—a tingling, zippy sensation 
that wakes up your skin. 


Chen, as Listerine dries, a won- 
derful feeling of coolness, as though 
a moist sea breeze were blowing 
against your cheeks. Gone that 


feeling of rawness. 
burning sensation. 


Moreover, it eliminates the risk 
of infection. Because full strength 
Listerine, though safe and healing 
in action, kills germs in counts 
ranging up to 200,000,000 in 15 
seconds, 

Some men are so delighted with 
the freshening effect of Listerine 
on the face that they employ it 


the safe antiseptic LIS TERINE 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in Fifteen Seconds 


before important engagements at 
which they must look their best. 
Try it yourself sometime. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Loius, 


Mo., U. S. A. 


Try it. madam, as an 


ASTRINGENT 


The same qualities that make Listerine 
soothing after shaving, recommend its 
use by women as an astringent. Inciden- 
tally, it is a very economical cne. Your 
wife will be glad to know about it 
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“How can you afford 
so many new stockings?” 


The story of a small-town girl who 
surprised city girls with her new- 
looking stockings. 


ILK STOCKINGS can cost so 
much—if one doesn’t know the 
secret of longer wear. 


Here is the experience of a girl 
who kept one pair of stockings like 
new, wearing them every day! 


““Wuen I went to the city to 
work I had only one pair of light hose 
to my name. Yet other girls in the 
office used to ask, 
‘How can you afford 
so many light stock- 
ings — a new pair 
every morning? 






“They never suspected that it was 
always the same pair, washed each 
night in sudsy, lukewarm water—with 
Lux, of course! That single pair of 
hose kept their original silkiness and 
were really improved by the frequent 
laundering — thanks to Lux.” Georgia 
Thompson Fuller, Moscow, Michigan. 


So many women write us that gentle, 
bland Lux keeps their silk and rayon 
things like new so much longer! 


Why? Because Lux—made of the 
purest materials known, by a special 
costly process—contains none of the 
harmful alkali found in many soaps. 
The rich, cleansing Lux suds (instantly 
sparkling, even in hard water) save so 
much in clothes and in money! Lux is 
sold only in the familiar blue packages. 
Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass, 


Greatest Groups of Experts 
ever consulted... 


find Lux keeps fine fabrics — from 
chiffons to woolens— like new twice as 
long! The big Movie Studios, New 
York’s famous Musical Shows, Buyers 
for 132 leading Department Stores 
(92 out of every 100 interviewed), 
Famous Dressmakers — all insist on 
Lux! Keep your nice things like new 
the very same way—with Lux! 
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passes hot biscuits around the tal 

once, then leaves two plates of thei, 
one at either end of the table, for the 
family to help themselves. Then bot), 
Alice and Wilbur sit down, rising on!y 


when glasses are to be filled or addi- 


tional food brought from the kitchen. 


Mr. Morrison will inquire whether 


guests and family wish a second helping, 
and each person, leaving knife and fork 
side by side on the plate, sends the plate 
up for more meat or vegetables. Mrs. 
Morrison refills cups which are passed 
in the same way, with the spoon on thie 
saucer, never in the cup. 

When this course is finished, Wilbur 
removes the platters and plates on one 
side of the table, and Alice on the other. 
Wilbur then brushes off the crumbs, 
using a pretty Japanese crumbing sect. 
Alice brings in the dessert. Sometimes 
her mother serves this from a large dish, 
and Alice passes it, while Wilbur passes 
the cake. Sometimes individual service 
is used, the fruit, pudding, or pie being 
served in a single portion to each guest 
from the kitchen. 

The meal over, Mr. and Mrs. Morri- 
son accompany their guests to the liv- 
ing-room or porch, and the children, 
supervised by Alice, clear the table and 
do the dishes. 

The Morrison children never leave the 
home when guests are present without 
saying “‘Good-by.” 

The Morrison children are proud to 
serve the guests of their parents nicely, 
perhaps because the guests always no- 
tice and admire this service. Even the 
boys make contributions to the meal: 
the choicest offerings from their own 
flower or vegetable plots, freezing the ice 
cream, or bringing ferns, moss, or spring 
blossoms from the woods. 

And when the Morrison children have 
company for meals, Mother Morrison 
revises the procedure and waits on table 
with the help of a child older or younger 
than the guests. 

Good manners, you see, depend on 
consideration for others, and lack of 
confusion or noise. 


A Convenient Laundry 


HERE is much to be said for the 
laundry room on the ground floor 
instead of in the basement. In one home 
in a small town where the mother sel- 
dom has a maid, and cares for a large 
house and family, such a laundry room 
is a great help. The door bell and tele- 
phone can be answered without climb- 
ing stairs, the children can be assisted in 
getting ready for school, or food cooking 
in the kitchen can be watched while th 
electric washer is rubbing the clothes. 
Clothes can be hung on the line and 
brought in again to the laundry without 
cerrying them up and down stairs. 
This laundry room was built adjoin- 
ing the kitchen. It has no basement an‘ 
is not connected with the heating plant 
The kitchen range, which gave place 
in the kitchen to a modern gas stove, 
was moved into the laundry for use 10 


| cold weather. Much of the baking and 


the “steamy” or “‘smelly’’ cooking 
done here when the room is not being 
used for laundry purposes.—M. J. M., 
Nebraska. 








Plants in the Home is the subject of 
bulletin 224, published by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 
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Toot! Toot! 


“T hear that you and Bill are on the 
outs again.’’ 

‘‘He’s too darn fresh! I told him my 
father had locomotive ataxia and the 
brute wanted to know if he whistled at 
crossings.”? 


A Gentle Reminder 


That empty gas tank gently reminds us 
That we should not have passed up that 
filling station behind us. 


Very Observing! 


During a talk on character the teacher 
held up a picture of a kind faced old 
man. 

“Who is this?” she asked. 

“Longfellow,” chorused the class. 

“Good,” said the teacher, ‘Mary, tell 
us what you notice about his face?” 

“Lots of whiskers,” answered Mary 
promptly. 


Is That All? 
“Now,” said the college boy to his dad 


at the football game, “you'll see more’ 


excitement for your two dollars than 
you ever saw before.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the 
old gent, “that is all my marriage license 
cost me, 


Due Credit 


: “Who broke the window pane in your 
10use?”? 

“Mother did, but it was father’s fault. 
He ran in front of it.” 


Pure Reasoning 


Teacher: “Which is farther away, 
Mary, England or the moon?” ; 
Mary: “England, teacher.” 
| leacher: “What makes you think 
that?” 
Mary: ‘Well, teacher, I can see the 
moon but I can’t see England.” 


He Was Right 


Ceacher: “Johnny, what word in the 
nglish language is always pronounced 
wrong?” 


Johnny: “Wrong.” 


A Good Reminder 


Now, children,” said the visiting 
ister who had been asked to ques- 
the Sunday School, “with what did 
ison arm himself to fight against the 
Philistines?” 
‘one of the children could tell him. 
Oh, yes, you know!” he said, and to 
' them he tapped his jaw with his 
ver. “What is this?” he asked. 
his jogged their memories and the 
ss cried in chorus: 
lhe jawbone of an ass!” 
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Growing up well and strong 
with this little care all 
mothers can give 


A stately line is behind Elizabeth 
Stuyvesant Fish. Congressmen, 
senators, diplomats. Her father, 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., is member of the 
House from New York—her mother, 
one of Washington's most gracious 
hostesses. 

Elizabeth, at seven, is tall and 
fair. Her blue eyes sparkle with in- 
terest. Her red cheeks show abound- 
ing good health. 

Mrs. Fish is very particular about 
a definite schedule. Elizabeth's time 
for homework, naps, and play is 
carefully systematized. 


She has her diet laid out by lead- 
ing child specialists. “Believing in 
hot, cooked cereal for every boy and 
girl, Mrs. Fish relied upon the doc- 
tors to choose the particular hot 
cereal for Elizabeth. 


The famous specialists advised 
Mrs. Fish to use the children’s own 
hot, cooked cereal—Cream of Wheat. 


“Elizabeth began eating Cream 
of Wheat when she was only six 
months old,’” says Mrs. Fish, *‘and 
she has had it at least once a 


CREAM OF WHEAT 















Fish 


a member of 


a ” 
youngest set 


day ever since. I'm sure it plays a 
valuable part in keeping her so well 


and happy.” 


Other doctors are telling mothers 
thissamething. In arecent investiga- 
tion 221 members of leading medical 
societies in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Toronto went on rec- 
ord as approving Cream of Wheat. 


Mothers are making this deci- 
sion for themselves. It’s almost 
tradition to give children Cream of 
Wheat—because it is so abundantly 
rich in energy-giving substances. 
And also because it is amazingly 
easy and quick to digest. 


The Cream of Wheat Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota. In 
Canada, made by The Cream of 
Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


F RE E,.—this plan that makes children enthu- 

siastic about their bot, cooked cereal 
at breakfast. The H.C. B. Club, with badges, pic- 
tures, gold stars, etc. A children’s Hot Cereal Break- 
fast Club, with 734,000 participants. All material 
sent free, direct to your children, with sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Just mail coupon to: 


Tre Cream or Wueat CorpcrRaATION 


Dept. S-25 MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Child's name ....--------- Yee! ao | 


pe eee 


ae —— 


To get sample of Cream of Wheat, check here --.. 
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No. 650—For a slenderizing effect 
this design is the most interesting. The 
diagonal lines in front are so cleverl 
arranged that they add length as on 
as a pleasing trimming feature. The 
lovely new soft woolens such as geor- 
gette, tweeds, and jersey lend them- 
selves nicely to this design. The very 
narrow collar, cuffs, and belt aid in the 
trimming. It is designed for sizes 16 to 
20 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust 


measure, 








No. 653—This little garment is 
planned for wee maids of 2, 4, and 6 
years. Challis in either a tiny print or 
plain design is the most suitable ma- 
terial for this model. This is a one- 
piece garment with pin-tucked shoul- 
ders. The collar is a scarf effect with 
long ends. The skirt is flaring allowing 
plenty of freedom. 


No. 652—A_new type of two-piece 
suggestion is offered for this model. The 
skirt is made on a bodice top and the 
blouse may be made of the same or con- 
trasting materials. This garment would 
answer that ever present problem 
of the semi-sport type for so many 
occasions. Again the soft woolens 
would be pleasing or something in the 
new silks such as silk tweed would be 
correct. This is designed for sizes 16, 
18, 20 years and 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. 


No. 1840—This pajama suit will be 

pular for the young girls. The dou- 
)le-breasted coat with long sash is the 
very latest suggestion for this. type of 
garment. Satin, crepe-de-chine, pon- 
gee, silk crepe, are suitable silks to use 
but the garment wotld also be charm- 
ing in linen, cotton prints, batiste and 
satin. This is designed for sizes 8 to 16 
years inclusive. 
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No. 665—One would be prepared for 
any daytime occasion in this simply 
styled frock of sheer woolen in geomet- 
ric print with plain woolen used for 
trimming. The small knife pleats in 
front add to the attractiveness as well 
as the comfort of the skirt. The collar- 
vest arrangement gives this design an 
individual touch. It is designed for 
sizes 16 to 20 years inclusive, and 36 to 
48 inches bust measure. 








Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each. 
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HIS is the most important an- 
nouncement Montgomery Ward & 
Co. has made in its 57 years of history. 


No more postage or freight charges 
for you to figure! You order*from the 
catalogue you now have in your home, 
and regardless of any reference to ship- 
ping weights, postage charges, freight 
charges, etc., the printed price is all you 
pay. Send no extra money for trans- 
portation charges. 

In addition to paying post- 
age on all mailable items, 
we now pay the freight 
charges to any station in 
any state, regardless of the 





Greater Convenience- 
Greater Service -Than Ever! 


yniow Wards Offers You the Most 


lete Service in its History 





weight of the shipment or the distance. 

Furthermore, you can now buy at 
any of Ward’s 400 retail stores at reg- 
ular catalogue prices, with nothing add- 
ed for transportation from our ware- 
houses to our stores. 

This wonderful money-saving plan 
is made possible by our nation-wide 
distribution network, including 9 great 
mail order houses, 30 strategically lo- 
cated warehouses and more 
than 400 retail stores. 


It is a complete service 
that is not surpassed by ary 
other merchandising organ- 
ization in the world! 


This mark of quality 
identifies our adver- 
tisements, our stores, 
and many of our ex- 
ceptional merchan- 
dise offerings. Let it 
be your guide to qual- 
ity and savings. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY - ST. PAUL - BALTIMORE - PORTLAND, ORE. - OAKLAND, CALIF. 


FORT WORTH - 


DENVER - ALBANY 


Nine Great Mail Order Houses and More Than Four Hundred Retail Stores throughout the Nation 
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Small Economies 


Tie news spread swif tly Bee ttre Sp 
—about the health value 
discovered in Japan Tea 


A safeguard against several 

common ailments—a precious 

food element —has been found 
in this familiar tea 


It has come as welcome news to thousands 
—the discovery of this simple safeguard 
against several common ailments. 


A precious food element which is en- 
tirely absent from most of the foods we 
eat, has been found by scientists in simple 
Japan green tea. 

It is now believed that countless men 
and women are ing short of full, 
vigorous health because their three meals 
a day give them too little of this all- 
important food element. A number of 
minor ailments have now been traced to 
this one simple cause. 


“It now appears,” writes a_distin- 
guished scientist, “‘that this condition is 
rather common among grown people. 
Ill health characterized by certain symp- 
toms may be looked for in those who 
habitually take too little Vitamin C. 
Those symptoms are: loss of energy, 
muddy complexion, fleeting pains often 
mistaken for rheumatism.” 


A simple precaution 


So many people suffer from loss of energy 
—are easily tired out and feel “run- 


In simple 
Japangreen 
lea, scien- 
tists have 
discovered 
an abun- 
dance of 
health giv- 
ing Vita- 
min C 


down.” Nervousness, sleepless- 
ness, poor appetite, lethargy, follow in 
the train of lowered vitality. 


Today there is a simple precaution 
that any one can take. e fragrant 
cups of Japan green tea which we all 
enjoy are certainly no “cure-all.” But 
today Japan green tea is known to be 
rich in Vitamin C—a safeguard against 
these troubles. 


Rich in this all-important element 


Only a small number of foods aside from 
Japan green tea, spinach and few fruits 
and vegetables, contain Vitamin C. Japan 
green tea gives an abundance of it. 


If you feel “run-down” and are easily 
tired out, if your mirror shows you a 
sallow skin, if you have occasional pains 
that seem like rheumatism, try this sim- 
ple plan: Drink flavor-laden cups of 


Japan green tea regularly at lunch, at 
supper, in the afternoon. Take advan- 
tage of the rich supply of Vitamin C 
which it contains. Try this plan for two 
or three weeks. See if you don’t feel and 
look more healthy—more vitally alive. 















Whenever you drink tea, be sure it is 
Japan green tea. 


For years one of the two most popular 
kinds of tea in the country, Japan green 


tea comes in several grades—under vari- 
ous brand names or in bulk. Your grocer 
has it or can get it. 


FREE valuable leaflet giving full 

facts on health value of _ fom 
green tea with a colored souvenir booklet 
on tea mailed direct to you from Japan. 
Mail coupon to American-Japanese Tea 
Committee, 772 Wrigley Building, 
Chicago. 


Name....... 
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Bet... to the rag bag or rubbish 
heap is the ambition of every economi- 
cally minded woman. In our home it is 
very hopeless material, indeed, that is 
thrown into the discard. Worn-out 
table-cloths have their best parts cut 
out and made into buffet sets, napkins, 
tray-cloths. 

Usually table-cloths wear out first 
around the edge of the table, leaving the 
center of the cloth comparatively good. 
With a heavy lace edge sewed around 
this it makes a very good-looking lunch- 
eon cloth. Pieces of such linen make 
good napkins for every-day use. 

The best part of worn sheets makes 
pillow cases that will wear for a consid- 
erable time, more than long enough to 
pay for the time it takes to make them. 
I have even used the ends of sheets for 
bureau scarfs if the sheeting was firm. 

The upper part of window curtains is 
generally good for a little longer wear 
when the lower part is in shreds. Our 
kitchen and bathroom are furnished 
with sash curtains made from the tops 
we cut from these worn curtains. 

Turkish towels usually wear out first 
at the borders. Once these towels begin 
shedding their little cotton loops over 
the bathroom floors, their usefulness is 
at an end. Worn turkish towels do not 
even make good dustcloths, for who 
wants rugs and floors covered with 
white shreds? We had a number of 
towels with worn-out borders, but the 
rest of the towels were in fair condition. 
I cut pieces, eight inches wide and as 
long as the width of the towels, from 
an old blue linen dress. After I cut off 
the torn, frayed ends of the towels, | 
sewed on these blue pieces, making a 


| four-inch border.on each end. I did this 
| almost a year ago and the towels are 
| still in use, so I feel that the time was 


well spent. The colored borders really 
improve the appearance of the towels, 
and make them long enough to be of 
practical service. If the towels are 
merely hemmed without adding the 
pieces, it makes them too short. 


WHEN you garden, do you like to get 
on your knees to weed and plant? 
I do. Formerly when I did work of this 
kind, I faced the alternative of keeping 
off my knees to save my clothing—with 
knees and back protesting vigorously- 

or getting down on Mother Earth to 
the detriment of the clothing. Usually 
when starting work I would bend over to 
save my clothes from the soil, then back 
and knees would become too painful, 
and I would plop down, disregarding my 








dress and stockings, so that I ended by 
saving neither. 

Some old kitchen oilcloth ready to 
be thrown away gave me an inspiration. 
From several good-sized pieces I made 

cushions 16 inches square, and filled 

them with chicken feathers—we always 
save them when we dress a chicken— 
but cotton or hair can be used as well. 
Now when working with my flowers | 
have waterproof cushions that are easily 
wiped off, and both my knees and 
clothes benefit by their use. 

These mats or cushions for garden 
work, made of oilcloth, can be bought 
ready-made, but mine are satisfactory, 
and cost nothing but a little time and 
| labor.—Ellen Johnston. 






















How Do You Carry Y ourself? 


F YOU wani the reputation for being 

a perfectly stunning-looking girl or 
woman, there is one thing you must do, 
and that is, carry yourself well. 


Look around at the people you know. | 
How few you see who walk forth trium- | 


phantly, head and chest up, as if they 
really enjoy living. But notice how the 
one who does stands out above every- 
body else! It is she who has the reputa- 
tion for being a perfectly stunning girl, 
in spite of the fact that there may be 
many who have better complexions and 
prettier hair than she. 

If it were necessary to be born with 
the knack of walking well, it would be 
too bad for most of us. But the beauty 
of carrying yourself well is that it can be 
acquired. It will not take more than a 
few days of consciously walking the 


correct way when, presto! the habit will | 


he 
second nature! 

tight here I must tell you something 
Walking correctly is one of the 
surest ways of keeping youthful looking. 
One of the first places age shows is in 
the walk. 


else. 


formed, and it will have become | 


All right, now, let’s find out just how | 
to acquire a good carriage. First, keep | 


your chest high, as if you were carrying 
something right on it. This gives an 


upright carriage without making the 


back and shoulders seem stiff. 

Hold your head proudly. That is the 
most noticeable difference between a 
fine thorobred horse and a plug. And 
would any one of us admit she isn’t a 
thorobred? It is not necessary to have 
your chin and nose up in the air; in fact, 
that must be avoided. Have your chin 
about even with your chest bone, with 


your head as steady as if you were | 


carrying a bucket on it. 

Now for the actual walking. Have 
vour feet point straight ahead, as 
authorities agree this makes for the 

st grace. Walk with pep. Sometimes 
you may be tired, but let your walk 

ress a spirit that cannot be easily 
“gotten down.” 
As you sweep and make the beds, 
en while you are scrubbing the floor 
or hoeing the garden, remember to take 


e the easiest way and you will be sur- 
rised how it will seem to lighten the 
ad of the work. 
By the way, the things we do every 
iy are really fine exercises. Do them 
ith the right spirit and they will not 
ly enhance your beauty, but will im- 
rove your health. 
\re you bothered with dandruff? Or 
you have blackheads? Maybe it’s 
erfluous hair that is your chief 
rry. Write me about any of your 
iuty problems and I will answer 
romptly. Be sure to enclose a stamped, 
'-addressed envelope. Address Mary 
‘oan, In care of Successful Farming. 


Send 10 cents to our Pattern Dept. and 
< for the new fall fashion magazine. 


de in doing it gracefully. Soon it will. 


| 
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The Mother 
of Four Children Writes: 


“‘Our son, 10 years old, was anaemic—never 
ate or slept well and was not strong enoug/ 
to plapewith the other children until we be 

gan feeding him 3 MINUTE Oat FLAKES 

He is now strong and sturdy and plays like 
other children and is advancing rapidly in 
his school work. We know his improved healt! 
is due to 3 Minute Oar Frakes for he 
eats it for supper as well as breakfast. He 


likes it very much and prepares it himself.” 








Then he began to grow and thrive 


Ask for a Trial Package 
and let your child tell the difference 


R hoe as you are doing this min- 
ute, the mother of four chil- 
dren while reading her favorite 
Magazine, became interested in 3 
Minute Oat Frakes (the package 
with the Big Red 3) because of the 
new and different process by which 
it is made. 

She sent the coupon for a trial 
package and found it entirely 
different from any oats she had 
ever tasted. The new nut-like fla- 
vor and light flaky appearance in 
thedishdelighted thefamily. Now 
it’s a part of their daily diet. Like 
thousands of mothers who have 
written us, she says the children 
eat it with relish because it’s so 
delicious and different from ordi- 
nary Oats. 


Vitamized by Natural Process 


Mother Nature in her infinite wis- 
dom pours into sun-ripened oats 
more of the important growth- 
producing elemerfts than into any 
other grain; and these, with the 
natural vitamins, protein, carbo 

hydrates and minerals, are pre- 
served by the 3-MiNnUvTE process— 
nothing is added and nothing is 
taken away. In 3-Minute Oar{ 
Frakes (the package with the Big Red 

3) you will find these elements in 


just the proportion that nature in 
tended—unaltered by man. 


Fireless Cooked— 
at the Mill—for 12 Hours 


Selected, whole white oats, still in 
their hulls, are Fireless Cooked — 
at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in 
their own moisture. The 3-MinuTE 
process brings out to the fullest 
extent a wonderful, new, nut-like 
flavor, with none of the flouriness 
that cooks into a soggy, glutinous 
mass. 


Cooks Perfectly 
in Exactly 3 Minutes 
Fireless cooking at the mill for 12 
hours dextrinizes the starches to a 
point where thorough cooking is 
completed on your stove in exactly 
3 Minutes—no more—no less. 
Regular Package, 10¢; Family Size 25¢ 


(Except in Far West and Canada 





















VITAMIZED BY NATURAL PROCESS 
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3-MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


Accept a Trial Package Free 


We invite you to actually try 3 Minutg 
Oat Frakes in you own home. Send tor 
your package now. 

The coupon will bring you a package and 
our interesting booklet telling all about 
3 Minute Oat Frakes and our distinctive 
process. 


Three-Minute Cereals Co. 942 16th Sr., ¢ 
Gentlemen: I want to try 3-Minute Oat Frakes 
send me a Free Trial Package and your 


edar Ray ids, lowa 


new booklet 
My Name 

Address 

My Grocers Name 


Address 
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A simple dropleaf table is the desirable type for the living-dining-room 











Where We Dine 


By ELSIE R. CULBERTSON 


ing place in the home where the 

entire family assembles three 
times a day about the festal board, when 
conversation flows freely and gayety 
reigns supreme. Here also guests are 
ushered in to share hospitality and the 
‘riendship of the family. 

What then! Can this most enticing 
space be neglected in the scheme of the 
charming home? Can it be al- 
lowed to become the clearing 
house for the “what-nets” dis- 
carded from other rooms, as the 
sewing machine, the children’s 
blackboard, the shabby old maga- 
zine rack no longer wanted in the 
living-room, or shall it be kept 
free to perform its sacred duty of 
providing the proper atmosphere 
for those cheerful three meals a 
day? Indeed that is an important 
function and if performed well the 
dining-room has proved its worth. 

The dining-room does not, 
necessarily, require the most cost- 
ly of gleaming silver, the most 
exquisite of china, the most lux- 
urious of linens, and the most 
costly of furnishings. It may 
represent very little in the meas- 
ure of dollars and cents but it 
must represent much in real 
charm to fulfill its purpose. 

Imagine the satisfaction of one 
family when the guest, gazing out 
thru the windows framed with 
curtains which did not exclude the 
gorgeous view, said, ““This is the 
dining-room with the million dol- 
lar view.” The dining-room with 
an outlook is certainly worth 
much. It may be the gorgeous 
landscape, it may be the flower 
garden or lawn with lovely trees, 
it may be gay flowers nodding 


[ie dining-room is that one allur- 





from the window box, or it may be only 
the lovely rays of sunlight that are 
allowed to steal in over the breakfast 
table. All of these features are indeed 


assets in the real value of the dining- 
room in the home. 

The dining-room properly lighted by 
night also has a decided advantage. In 
past years we have thought that the 
dining-room must have the central 
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chandelier above the dining table, not 
realizing what a glare that flood of light 
made upon the silver, china, and snowy 
white table cloth. Now we have dis- 
covered that side wall lights properly 
placed give sufficient light which is 
much more mellow and restful. If four 
groups of wall lights placed somewhat 
toward the four corners of the room are 
used, they cast extremely good light on 
all parts of the table. The center 
of the table is then left free for the 
candle light to which we all resort 
for the last touch of hospitality 
and charm. 

Simplicity and a certain degree 
of formality hold sway in the 
furnishings of the dining-room. 
There is very little needless bric- 
a-brac in the modern dining-room 
as compared to the one of old with 
its reeking what-nots, its clumsy 
woodwork, and the plate rail ex- 
tending from the wall like an 
abnormal growth, groaning with 
its load of souvenir plates from 
“all parts of the world.” As of 
yore, however, the modern din- 
ing-room does require the usual 
furniture, table, chairs, some sort 
of chest for china, silver, and 
linen, and perhaps a_ serving 
table; and that fairly completes 
the ensemble. 

But the real joy of -furnishing 
the dining-room today is in the 
fact that there is no stereotyped 
kind of furniture one must use 
There is wide choice and much op- 
portunity for originality. There 

[ Please turn to page 44] 





The simplicity of this cupboard 
makes it suitable for almost any 
dining-room 
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Look at These Two Men! 
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/ 
OF COURSE YOURE 
TIRED WITH THOSE 
HEAVY Boots ~ 










You may Learn Something Valuable from this Cartoon 


~~ ]|NE of these men looks TIRED 
O OUT. He IS. When he goes 
home, his wife and children 

L will think someone has dumiped 
a load of soggy potatoes in the door. 

The OTHER is still fresh and keen. 
He will stride into his home still alive 
and active after a hard day’s work. 

What is the DIFFERENCE between 
these two farmers? 

Look at their FEET. There you will 
find the answer. 














The fagged-out man has 


pounds and rubberized fabrics. Some are 
used because they give FLEXIBILITY. 
Others because they stand a certain 
kind of WEAR better than any other. 


Good Indian Philosophy 


Each compound or fabric is as LIGHT 
as it can be and still give the kind of 
SERVICE your foot expects of it. And 
you know the Indians used to say “ Bet- 
ter an extra pound on the HEAD than 
an extra ounce on the FEET.” 


But look! The fresher 





worn a pair of stiff, heavy, 
inferior boots all day. It’s 
the same kind he wore TEN 
YEARS ago. 

The other one is wearing 
a pair of MODERN boots 
made by Goodrich. They 








man is talking to the worn- 
out ons. Listen to whet he 
says: 

“Look at your auto tires,” 
he is saying. “Ten years 
ago you were lucky to get 
FOUR THOUSAND miles 








are easier on his feet. They 


are better balanced. Each Goodrich 4-buckle galosh 


Light and tough—like 
Goodrich Boots. 


boot contains 27 DIFFER- 
ENT kinds of rubber com- 


-a- Goodrich “=~ 


out of a tire. Now a good 
tire may go TWENTY 
thousand miles. And yet the 
average tire is LIGHTER 


today than it was ten years ago. 

“Why? The research laboratories of 
the Goodrich Rubber Company know 
the secret. They have iearned how to 
make LIGHTER, TOUGHER tires— 
and footwear. More wear from LESS 
WEIGHT. Now their boots are ALL 
SOLID COMFORT.”’ 


A Sound Conclusion 


The PROGRESSIVE farmer is right. 
GOODRICH has improved the making 
of boots, galoshes and rubbers as much 
in the past 10 years as the making of tires. 

You can PROVE it yourself. Buy 
GOODRICH Boots the next time. Let 
those 27 different compounds and fab- 
rics work for the COMFORT of your 
feet and the LONG LIFE of your boots! 


The B. F.. GOODRICH Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Footwear for 


Every Member of the Family 
































































with these 


rich quick oats 
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The family’s favorite: these strengthening 


and delicious oats, served hot and piping. 


Now cook in 2% to 5 minutes. 


ERE are the world’s quickest 
cooking oats—served hot 
and delicious in 2% to 5 minutes. 
Now this stamina-building food 
with its rich strong porridge flavor, 
may be on your table every morn- 
ing. To start your family’s days 
right—to equip them for their 
work, to stimulate and give energy. 
Your grocer has two kinds of 
Mother's Oats, regular and Quick 
Mother’s. The flavor is the same— 
the quality unchanged. The “Quick” 
simply cook faster, that is all. 
Andin every package of Mother’s 
Oats—Quick or Regular—you will 


MOTHERS OATS 


find a valuable coupon that is re- 
deemable for hundreds of choice 
premiums. 


A coupon in each box 
There’s Tudor Plate silverware, 
guaranteed for 20 years—14-karat 
gold shell jewelry—toys, books, 
novelties—many things you’ve 
wanted but perhaps have not af- 
forded yourself. 


Be sure you get the only gen- 
uine Mother’s Oats. And write 
today for complete premium cata- 
log. Address: Mother’s Coupon 
Dept., Room 1708, 80 E. Jackson 
St., Chicago, III. 


Mother’s Oats comes in 2 styles, the Regular and 


Quick Mother’s that cooks in 2% to 5 minutes 
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are some very charming dining-roon 
suites in all styles of furniture. For th: 
large formal dining-room there are th. 
exquisitely carved Jacobean refector, 
tables, chairs and chests of antique oa! 
or chestnut. They are serviceable, and 
quite elaborate. For the smaller dining 
room of English character a Quee 
Anne table and highboy are quite at- 
tractive and usable. 

We often find we are more pleased 
with the effect of the dining-room furni- 
ture if it is carefully selected piece by 
piece rather than taking the entire suit: 
intact. It has more possibilities for 
individuality. 


| arse the very small room a folding 
table and small chest of drawers may 
be used. A small refectory or tavern 
table in maple and slatback chairs ar 
very quaint and useful in a small dining- 
room and naturally create the early 
American atmosphere. A gateleg table, 
Windsor chairs, and simple colonia! 
chest in walnut or mahogany make a 
lovely dining-room ensemble which re- 
minds us of old England and early 
America. 

If you have inherited or salvaged some 
really old pieces of furniture, why not 
fit out your dining-room with a lovely 
dropleaf table, quaint slatback chairs, 
and a plain chest; or, best of all, an old 
cupboard, corner or otherwise? 

If the room suggests in the least 
English or colonial character, why not 
complete it with one or two corner cup- 
boards? It may be an architectural 
feature of the house, or it may be a really 
truly old cupboard transplanted into 
the newer surroundings, or you may 
easily build one into the room. These 
cupboards are charming and useful, and 
they make use of that corner space 
which otherwise would be lost. The 
corner cupboard is the only built-in 
feature of the dining-room which has 
proved really satisfactory. 

For those with the craftsman style of 
houses, substantial and finished in oak, 
the craftsman furniture in oak finishes 
may be used very well. It is much 
nicer if in straight simple lines without 
decoration and in dull rubbed finish 
Some people who have despaired of the 
mission and some of the poorer oak 
finishes have solved their problem by 
painting it in pleasing soft colors. 

The requirements for the size of the 
dining-room are very elastic, depending 
upon the family and their pursuits. In 
the farm dining-room we must not forget 
those extraordinary occasions when it 
must be turned into a veritable dining 
hall, and needs to be quite sizable. Or 
if the family entertains quite extensively) 
it is a joy to have a dining-room larg: 
enough for those festive occasions. The 
dining-room which does not seem too 
large to be cozy. for the family and still 
may take on the full length of the table 
for the many guests, is usually that one 
which is oblong in shape. ‘There is 
much less waste space there than in 4 
square dining-room. The table when 
stretched to its utmost proportions is 
either oblong or oval and fits in per- 
fectly. 

There are families owning smal! 
homes who feel that they prefer above 
all things a comfortable living-room, in 
which case all of the space which might 
have been used, for living- and dining- 
rooms is thrown into one large room 
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with no division. This room is furnished 
to serve as a living-dining-room. A 


small space may be set off from the | 


kitchen for the family dining alcove. 
This may be a breakfast nook with table 
and benches or preferably a space where 
small dropleaf table and chairs may be 
used to advantage. 


The living-dining-room must be skill- | 


fully furnished so that when it is not 
being used for serving one is not con- 
scious of its being a dining-room at all. 
This arrangement is best managed in a 
room longer than it is wide. The prin- 
cipal center of the living group may be 
toward one end of the room, such as the 
reading groups about the fireplace in the 
end of the room and the dining unit in 
the opposite end of the room flanked 
with an attractive group of windows. 
In this case the living groups need not 
be disrupted Ww hile the dinner is being 
served. 

In the dining end of the room there 
must be a folding table of some sort 
which may be pushed away when not in 
service and may easily be transformed 
into a reading table. Such tables are 
the gateleg, the dropleaf, and the small 
refectory types. 

The dining chairs must be of the type 
that will fit into the living groups and 
must be placed so that they are easily 
accessible. The host chair may be of the 
type which suggests comfort and ease 
and may fit into the living-room very 
well. Chairs which are right for these 
combination rooms, are the slatback, 
the Windsors, or the quaint little old 
Dutch chairs. The extra straight chairs 
will always find a place in the other 
rooms of the house. 

A simple, straight line chest of draw- 
ers may be placed in the dining group to 
take care of silver and linen. We have 
found that a simple chest of drawers is 
appropriate just anywhere and it is 
always useful. A low chest, a highboy, 
attractive built-in cupboards, or any 
feature not too suggestive of the dining- 
room may serve this purpose. This end 
of the room, of course, must be near to 
the kitchen to make service simple. 
When the table is set for dining this end 
space takes on the dining-room atmos- 
phere and is a unit within itself, it 
leaves the living-room undisturbed, and 
really is charming. Then after the last 
course and the table is cleared, like 
waving a magic wand, the dining-room 
disappears and once more is only a liv- 
ing-room. 


Now if you must choose would you 
4‘ not prefer thisspacious room serving 
a double purpose to the tiny cramped 
living-room partitioned off from an all 
too tiny dining-room? In the small 
house the living-dining-room is becom- 
ing more and more popular. I must add, 
however, that the living-dining-room 

ust be well planned to be successful. 

If the dining table must be spread in 
the middle of the living-room, disrupt- 

g the living-room groups each time, it 
is most disagreeable, and neither living 

r dining quarters are enjoyable. 
Remember it must be so arranged that 
it may be two distinct units during the 
dinner hour and be transferred into one 
large living-room unit immediately 
alter the meal is over. 

The space for dining, be it in dining- 
room, living-room, alcove, terrace, or 
garden must have an air of cheer, com- 
fort and friendliness, 
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Allen’s **Oldtime 
Fireside Cheer’ 
Patent Nos. 69,731—16,677 
Trademark No. 202,578 











There is a spirit of 


joy associated with 
the hearth that 
nied your family 


should not be de- 
circle. In ALLEN’S 
Parlor Furnace you 
get this bright rad- 
iance of the open 


fireplace with the 
efficie ney of a mod- 
4} ern heating system. 

; 





With the outer 
doors closed, the 
ALLEN resembles 
a piece of beautiful 
period furniture. 











Finished in walnut- 
grained, porcelain 
enamel and quickly 
polished with a rag. 








SUMMER ‘ Winter 


The balmy warmth of June in your home on the coldest days 
of winter! Every room, upstairs and down, cozy and comfortable. 
The cheer of firelight glow radiating its warm welcome to all. 


This summer warmth and comfort in winter; this bright sen- 
timent of the past; this practical home economy which actually 
reduces fuel expense a third to a half; these are yours to enjoy 
in your own home the day you install the patented ALLEN 
PARLOR FURNACE! 


By circulating moist, warm-air—the natural and healthful way of heat- 
homes—ALLEN’S does the work of an efficient furnace. Burns wood and 
all other fuels. Also made in special gas burning model. 


Heat’ Radiating Fin 


Increased heating capacity is provided by means of heat 
- radiating fins which are Built, into the heating unit. Thousands 
giving satisfaction * homes, churches, schools and stores. 
Ask the nearest ALLEN Dealer for a demonstcaticn and the 
names of nearby users. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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ALLEN MFG. CO., Inc. Nashville, Tenn. 
I am interested in 

0 “Oldtime Fireside Cheer”? Model 

O Gas Burning Model 














Parlor Furnace 
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Pageants of the Prairies 


of less than 100 souls, isa township 
where the people do not have to depend 
upon medicine shows for their dramatic 
entertainment. In Mat Howell’s barn, 
in the township of Bergen, there is a 
stage on which are enacted plays rang- 
ing from A Doll’s House to Tea for 
Three and from What Price Glory to 
Emperor Jones. To these farmers the 
names of George Bernard Shaw, Sir 
James Barrie, and Eugene O’Neil are 
familiar terms. But the 
Drama as written by much 
rarer heard-of playwrights 
also finds a purpose on. the 
stage of the old barn, former- 
ly in disuse, is now state- 
wide. It is-known as one of 
the best theaters inthe state. 

And in at least 600 other 
communities there are similar 
stages either improvised from 
some Gld building or especial- 
ly constructed for the pur- 
pose. 

For North Dakota has be- 
come drama conscious. And it didn’t 
take high-powered salesmanship to do 
it. All it took was these country folk’s 
faith in the genius of a far-sighted man 
who 20 years ago was an obscure in- 
structor at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College in Fargo. 

This man, Alfred G. Arvold, grew up 
in a little Wisconsin town and it was 
there that he first became interested in 
the drama. He and another lad sold 
pop corn on those gala nights when the 
old town hall was having a show. That 
is, Arvold’s friend sold pop corn but 
Arvold was visiting with the actors. 
Later he attended the University of 
Wisconsin and while there came under 
the influence of excellent dramatic 
teachers. Then 20 years ago he finished 
his work at the university and came to 
the lands of the Dacotahs. He took a 
position at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College as an instructor in public 
speaking. 


ONE day there came to his office a re- 

quest from a puzzled school teacher 
of the state. She asked for some copies 
of plays. All that Arvold had to give her 
was some thumb-worn manuscripts 
which he had used in Bower’s hall in his 
old home town. One of these plays she 
produced with a cast chosen-in her coun- 
try community. It was such a success 
that people from neighboring towns 
wrote in to Mr. Arvold. In fact, so many 
letters came that he at once saw the 
need of a laboratory where productions 
could be worked out on a miniature scale 
and where students could be given 
training in the various phases of the 
drama. 

The laboratory, which is being en- 
larged this year, remains physically 
small for it is just a part of the second 
floor of the main building of the state 
college. But spiritually the ramifica- 
tions of the Little Country Theater, 
started by Arvold 20 years ago, extend 
thruout the state. 

Sometimes more pretentious produc- 
tions are staged in the Little Country 
Theater. The cast from some neighbor- 
ing town will come into Fargo to put on 








[Continued from page 19] 


the play in the Little Country Theater 
building. And occasionally one of Mr. 
Arvold’s student classes will put on a 
production. 

Recently Peer Gynt was so produced. 
All of the scenes in the production were 
painted by the college students whose 
homes are on the prairies of North Da- 
kota or in the Red River Valley. All the 
costumes were designed and made by 
those students. People were. turned 
away from the door, some of 
them coming more than 300 
miles to see this production of 
Peer Gynt. Altho the building 
is so small that it will hold only 
350 persons, a total of 800 saw 
the two. shows and more than 
100 were turned away from the 
door each evening. 

“For three hours and fifteen 
minutes,” Arvold reports, ‘‘visi- 
tors sat spellbound and listened 
to a dramatic exposition of Ib- 
sen’s philosophy. It proved to 
me what needed no proof—that 
people in the open country love drama, 
even something that is so classical as 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. And it proved to me 
again that big things in the drama do 
do not please only people in the city, 
but that they can be effective in the 
country as well. Talent is there; it just 
needs expression. 


HERE are other similarities between 
the drama of the city and the coun- 
try. We find here that it is very seasonal. 
In the fall people like to see festivals; in 
the winter they prefer short or long 
plays; and in the summer, pageants. 
Frequently original plays are presented.” 
It is common to see eight to ten thou- 
sand people witnessing a pageant at one 
of the county play days. In fact that is 
a feature that is characteristic of North 
Dakota. Western themes depicting the 
life of the country are 


Fargo have come 10,000 inquiries re- 
questing information about plays, casts, 
tableaus, pageants, and the like. Six 
hundred communities in. North Dakota 
similar to those in Bergen township or 
those near the’ little rural church have 
established some sort’of stage where 
country people can have an outlet for 
their natural desire to play and act. 
Just’ as’ the beginning of all drama 
came from ‘the soil, so here in Nort), 
ota’ is most of the dramatic talent 
and interést found close to'the soil. These 
people:know thit dratna is a vitglizing 
agency, and thé medium thrujwhich 
every art can find ‘expression. Ft gives 
to these country folk a chance to show 
something creative, something imagina- 
tive, that has heretofore been denied 
them. 


UT the influence of the Little Coun- 

try Theater has not been confined 
to North Dakota alone. The genius of 
Arvold, his appreciation of the soul of 
his country associates, has carried the 
influence of the Little Country Theater 
to every state in the Union and to 20 
foreign countries. 

Many of the pageants shown on the 
west coast or along the Atlantic sea- 
board, in Texas or in Canada, have come 
as a result directly or indirectly of Ar 
vold’s inspiration. Some of the pageants 
he has planned in their entirety, others 
he has suggested and other capable 
minds have worked out. 

Professor Arvold numbers among his 
friends the best dramatic and artistic 
talent of the country. At an anniver- 
sary celebration of the Lincoln Log 
Cabin, one of the rooms eonnected with 
the Little Country Theater, the guest of 
honor was Lorado Taft, the noted sculp- 
tor. Stefansson, the great explorer; 
Ben Lindsay, the former juvenile judge 
of Denver; John Drinkwater, the great 

playwright and author 
4 of Abraham Lincoln, 





especially popular and 
whether they are his- = ~ 
torical or allegorical } 
in nature, they are 
equally well presented. 

The prairie people 
felt the need of some 
creative, imaginative 
activity, Arvold ex- 
plains, and he wanted 
to help them to this 
enjoyment and out- 
let. 

“Most folks aren’t 
so bad inside,”’ Arvold 
insists. “It is the ve- 
neer on the outside that occasionally 
cracks and that makes humanity miser- 
able. Inside, especially near their hearts, 
and souls, there is something wonder- 
fully fine about even the poorest of us 
and the drama helps to bring that out. 
That is why I am glad to see the Little 
Country Theater extending thruout the 
country. But the home building, the 
Little Country Theater in Fargo, will 
always remain as a Mecca where coun- 
try people will meet to discuss their 
common and separate problems and to 
have a program which is mutually en- 
joyable.” 

To this Little Country Theater in 
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are but.a few of the 
Aiherican great who 
have worshipped” at 
that little stage in the 
Little Country The- 
ater, 

They have seen the 
magnitude and yet 
the simplicityof_the 
work which-Atvold is 
centering in Farge bit 
carrying to all *quar- 
ters of the country. 
And they have car 
ried that message with: 
them so that innumerable communities 
thruout America are now doing a simi 
lar work as is done in so many places in 
North Dakota. 

Annually the busiest place at the 
North Dakota State Fair is the old 
lumber shack which was to have been 
destroyed but which Arvold begged for 
the use of staging drama contests. This 
little building, 40 feet wide and 60 feet 
long, seats about 400 people. The stage 
is 40 feet wide and 15 feet deep with a 
proscenium opening 12 feet in height 
and 18 feet wide. It is such a building 
that any community could easily erect. 

[ Please turn to page 48 | 
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Sensational Values! 


Write today for this new book. 
It's FREE, It quotes Factory 
SALE PRICES. It saves you 
%to’%. Itshows more stove, 
range and furnace Bargains 
than in 20 big stores. 
200 Styles and Sizes 
In this book are 200 styles and sizes 
eautiful new Cabinet Heaters, 
improved Porcelain Enamel Ranges 
vice of 5 colors), Oil Stoves, Gas 
Stoves, Electric Ranges and Fur- 
naces. Payments as low as $3 down, 
monthly. Year to Pay. 
750,000 
Satisfied Customers 
la iil the coupon Now! Buy_ Direct 
fr iF actory. Save the way 750,000 
atisfied customers have saved from 
Kalamazoo in the last 29 years. 
Kalamazoo owners are everywhere 





any in your town. Ra them 
about Kalamazoo qualit Don't 
pay twice the price of a Kalamazoo 





























for Quality not half so good! Kala- 
zoo Ranges, Combination Gas 
and Coal Ranges and Gas Stoves 
are approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. 


Beautiful New 

Cabinet Heaters 
SALE Prices of New Cabinet Heat- 
«S—$34.75 up! Best Bargains Kal- 
amazoo ever Puilt. Beautifully fin- 
i lin Black and Walnut Porcelain 
Enamel, hand grained. All made of 
extra heav y cast iron. Heat several 
TO Just like a furnace. Hold 
I over night. Many exclusive 
Kalamazoo features. Mail the cou- 
pon today. 

Choice of § Colors 

in Ranges 


Porcelain Enamel Ranges and 
Combination Gas and Coal Ranges 
Ivory Tan, Nile Green, Delft 
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~ Mail Coupon 


NEW, FREE KALAMAZOO BOOK 


Save %s to at Factory 


SALE PRICES © *= 


Blue, Pearl Gray, Ebony Black— 
trimmed in highly polished nickel. 
Always clean—always easy to clean. 
Porcelain enamel baked on in our 
own enameling plant—no chipping, 
flaking or cracking. Modernize your 
home with a modern Colored Range. 
Brighten your kitchen. Lighten your 
work. Write today for FREE Book. 


Easy to Install 
Your Furnace 


SALE prices on furnaces $59.80 up. 
FREE furnace plans. FREE serv- 
ice. Make a double saving by in- 
stalling your own furnace, after 
buying at Kalamazoo Factory Sale 
prices. Thousands have. Exclusive 
Kalamazoo features include Hot 
Blast Fire Pot—new ring type radi- 
ators—easy shaking grates—upright 
shaker. Mail the coupon now! 


24-Hour Shipments 


Kalamazoo is near you. 24-hour 
shipments. Orders filled same day 
as received. No waiting. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


You can buy on terms so small that 
you scarcely miss the money—as low 
as $3 down, $3 monthl Year to 
Pay. Everything backed by a 
$100,000 bank guarantee. Satisfac- 
tion or money back 5-year guaran- 
tee on Kalamazoo parts and work- 
manship 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


Use whatever you choose for 30 days 
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“siete Direct to You” 


“Gua... 26% ws 


Ranges ... . 937-75 up 
Furnaces . . . $§9-®° up 
Gas Stoves . . $2§-8° up 
Oil Stoves . . $16-5° up 
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[Retemasce Stoves, 
~¥ approved by 





























plete in our big 13-acre factory. We 
make nothing but stoves and fur- 

naces. Second, Kalamazoo has tre- 

mendous buying power—that means 
purchasing the best raw materials 
at lowest prices. Third, big scale 
production enables us to manufac- 
ture efficiently at extremely low cost 

By selling direct, eliminating alt 
“in-between” profits, you get abso- 
lute rock-bottom factory prices. 


Household Goods 








in your own home FREE. Satisfy 
yourself on Kalamazoo quality be 
fore deciding. 360 days’ approval 
test on everything 


Above All Else—Quality 


You sim aly can’t get better quality 
Why? The reasons are: First, Kal 
amazoo specializes- Kalamazoo 
stoves and furnaces are built com- 








Also in this new Book—Refrig- 
erators, Washing Machines, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Kitchen Cab 
inets, Cedar Chests and other 
Household Furnishings. 











Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Avenue 
Kalamazeoo, Mich. 





750,000 Satisfied Customers Have Saved Money 


| Coal and " 
Wood Ranges [| 
Gas&Combi- — 
nation } 

| Ranges | 


Gasoline | 
Ranges 


Cabinet 
Heaters 
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Pipe Name 


Furnaces 
Direct Heat 
Furnaces 


JU 


IL 


Address 
Oll Stoves 


my 


| Household ..% 
Good 


s City 


L 


by Mailing This Coupon 


Important: Besure to putan (X) incolumn at left to 
indicate articles in which you are interested. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog 


Please print name plainiy) 


State 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


uffinsto be as 
good as these... 


need Raisins 
as good as these 









ODERN COOKS and mothers 
know that the raisins which 
add so much tomuffins, cookies, des- 
serts, etc., cannot be “just raisins.” 


For their use is two-fold: both as a 
tempting ingredient and an energy- 
giving food. That is why the finer 
quality of Sun-Maid raisins is doubly 
important in good cookery. 


There are two favorite kinds of Sun- 
Maids, both prepared by exclusive, 
secret processes that set them apart 
from ordinary raisins. 


Sun-Maid Nectars are tender, juicy, 
seedless raisins. You will note at once 
their superior plumpness and fla- 
vor. They are ideal for cookies, muf- 
fins, puddings, desserts,—and espe- 





The Sun-Maid girl 
identifies high 
quality food 

products the 

world over. 





Send for a new book of delight- 
ful recipes, entitled ‘‘ New Inter- 
est in Simple Menus.” Itis free, 
and you will find it full of fasci- 
nating suggestions. The muffins 
shown here were made from one 
of the recipes. Maila note or card 
to: Sun- Maid Raisin Growers 
Association, Fresno,,California. 


‘cially for healthful between-meai 


treats for children. 


Sun-Maid Puffed are large, full- 
meated, seeded Muscats. And not 
sticky: For the secret Sun-Maid seed- 
ing process keeps the juice and fla- 
vor inside. Thus they are ready for 
use as soon as you open the carton. 
Ideal for cakes, nut bread, raisin 
bread, plum pudding and other del- 
icacies. 


These finer raisins are cooperatively 
grown, packed and sold exclusively 
by thousands of California vineyard- 
ists. Together they market their best 
raisins under the famous Sun-Maid 
girl trade mark. It stands as their 
pledge to you that only the best 
quality, most carefully select- 
ed and processed raisins will 
be packed under this brand. 


The Sun-Maid label also assures you 
of highest quality in these products. 
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Hand tailored to fit any window 
any size—any color—any style. 
Direct to you AT BIG SAVINGS 
Write for samples, 

Ask your auto dealer for “Rice” 
roller curtains for your closed car. 
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Or it could be remodeled from some od 
building which now is little used. Her 
is the community type of building which 
Arvold likes to develop and there are 
now operating in North Dakota many 
buildings which are modeled after t}, 
fair ground community theater. 

Each year during the state fair peo)le 
from Castleton, Tower City, Hope, 
Velva, Killdeer, and many other Dakota 
communities compete in the enacting of 
one-act plays. The casts are composed 
entirely of folk from respective com- 
munities. Often the plays are locally 
written and in each instance they are 


| locally produced. Drama worthy of tlie 


pen of an Ibsen or a Shaw is portrayed 
by these country people who have had 
no training except that given by Arvold 
on his brief trips thruout the state. 
The aim of this sort of community 
project is the same as the Little Country 
Theater, the original country life labora- 
tory in America. It hopes to foster the 


| native interest and the characteristic ac- 


tivities of typical country communities. 
It provides a place for exhibits, music, 
public programs such as plays, festivals, 
pageants, readings, and the like, and 
it further can be a social center for par- 
ties and indoor socials. Home talent can 


| here be discovered and fostered. 


But best of all it furnishes to busy 
and work-worn people of the prairies 


| and small towns a chance to put into 


play their imagination, their emotions, 
and their latent talents; and that to 
Arvold and his associates is considera- 
tion enough and pay enough for their 
years of work and worry which have 


| seen the Little Country Theater devel- 
| oped from its modest chance beginning 


to its present sphere of undoubted use- 
fulness. 


Some Soap Secrets 


ING a song of soapsuds; for the long- 

_er we live the more we learn that 
soap and hope can rejuvenate most any- 
thing. 

When next washday comes around 
and the soap must be sliced for the 
boiler, take this tip and try it. Borrow 
a carpenter’s plane from your hus- 
band’s workshop and slice the bar of 
soap with it. The method is quick; the 


| soap shavings are thin and uniform in 
| size. You will probably want to fill a 


box with shavings for several washdays 
to come. 

Sometimes soap fails to have an im- 
mediate effect on dishes that are sticky 
with eggs. In that case abandon soap, 
but not hope. Try an application of salt 
and cold water. 

Save odds and ends of soap, both 
laundry and toilet varieties, and see 
how surprisingly the soap bill melts 
away when this plan is followed. Place 
the soap scraps in a glass jar and stand 
it in a saucepan of hot water. When the 
soap has dissolved, stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of household ammonia and enough 
dry sand to make a thick dough. Form 
the soap into cakes or balls and allow 
them to harden. Tabletops and shelves 
can be kept spick and span with these 
soap shavings. 

Strong soap has a devastating effect 
on the gold which decorates many 
choice pieces of china. Take care when 
the china is new to wash it carefull) 
with mild soap or prepared flakes. Hot 
water will not harm the gold if dishes are 
drained and wiped at once.—J.C., Kans. 
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Back to Indian Days 
[ Continued from page 33 ] 


read cooked on sheets over the fire— 
iny of these might be in order. Corn 

ight be popped and apples and marsh- 
mallows roasted. Any fruit drinks are 

\ppropriate and true to Indian’ cus- 
toms. For indoor servings, watermelons 
or pumpkin pie, pemmican, and apple 
cider would be sufficient. 

One of the pleasantest hours of the 
outdoor Indian party is that following 
the serving of refreshments, when all sit 
quietly about the fire. The hostess may 
start a bundle of small numbered fagots. 
Each one takes a fagot and writes its 
number with his name on a slip of paper. 
The hostess gathers the papers and 

fagots, makes up the bundle and again 
passes it around the group. Each player 
takes a fagot, lights it, and as it burns 
tells of the character and future of the 





} 


person represented. The number is | 


then announced ‘and claimed and the 


bundle of fagots passes on. Indian songs | 


and stories will also be in order. 
A list of Indian names follows: 


Most of these are taken from the cir- | 


cular of the Smithsonian Institution 
Bureau of Ethnology. 
Names for Girls 

Chu’mani—Dewdrop; Macha’—The 
aurora; Polema’na—The butterfly; Zit- 
ka’‘la—Little bird; Ta’de win—The 
Wind woman; Washte’—The Beautiful; 
Woa pa’sum—White Sunshine; Ho’- 
bachee—The Echo; Tsungani—Excels 
all others; Salal’i—Squirrel; Wa wa 
ta’see—Little Firefly; Ok’ta lon Ji—The 
blue-eyed; Wihe’tonga—Big little sis- 
ter; Tawa’mana—Girl of the sun; Ha 
ha wi—Coming down; Wich’a ka—To 
be true; Yoo’mee—Star; Ga tit’la— 
They run to her; Sai yen’gu—The lost 
one; Bid a ban’—It begins to dawn; 
\Meyotao — True-hearted; Awe’ogon — 
Nothing but flowers; Awende’a—Early 
aay, 

Names for Boys 





Hanhananank—White Wolf; Wi’tac- 


otocon—Yellow head; Songi 
Strong-hearted; Pikip mi pi—Lazy boy; 
Washoshee—W arrior; 
lete; Ki’niks—Rosebud; Thaegetha’bi— 
One who is loved; Gali‘lahi—Gentle, 
amiable; Mugwomp—Captain ; Hoimani 

Lawmaker; Viho—Chief; Non pe wa 
tha—He who is feared; Ma’to—Grizzly 
ear; Cha sa ton’ga—Little Big Man; 
Chumani—Little dewdrop; Ada’hi— 
In the Woods; Hosa ho ho—Large 
Mouth; Sah ha’hih—Hatchet wearer. 





QUICK-BREAD CONTEST 
Sa people say that bread- 


making is a lost art but others 
have doubted this statement. So 
it was decided that we ask our 
women readers to help answer 
this question by having a quick- 
bread contest. 

Send us your choice recipe for 
1 quick-bread whether it be for a 
party, wedding, or simply a sup- 
per at home. Fruit breads, nut 
breads, muffins, biscuits, buns, 
rolls, popovers, and any kind you 
enjoy will be accepted. 

Send your favorite quick-bread 
recipe to Department B, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, not later than 
October 15. The prizes will be 
$10, first; $7.50, second; $5, third; 


and five special prizes of $1 each. 
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Latest NEW YORK ) NATIONAL BELLAS HEss 
Styles/ Hundueds of # | is the smart Shop 
Dresses, Coats, Shoes, : @ /whee Seven Villion 
Hats, Childrens Things a4 st = (modern Women buy} 


G ie | 











The New York Fall Fashion Show awaits you in your new National Bellas 
Hess Fall and Winter Style Book, which is now ready. The beauty of this 
splendid book, the finest we have ever prepared, will captivate you. 
The exquisite styles shown will fascinate you. Here are reproductions of 
Paris Frocks, Hats and Coats; of London tailored Suits and Coats and dis- 
tinctive creations of clever New York designers. There are styles to suit 
every taste—so varied is the collection in each department. Smart clothes 
for children, men and boys; dainty underthings and adorable baby clothes. 
Newest curtains and draperies; table linens and bed linens, and a won- 


| derful assortment of yardage goods for anything you wish to make 
| yourself or have your seamstress make. 





And here, perhaps, is the best of all! Everything in this magnificent book 
is priced to give you a worthwile cash saving—and is sent to you with all post- 
age charges paid by us—which means still another saving. Seven million 
women have found the new National Bellas Hess Style Book the easy, economi- 
cal and satisfactory way to shop. And your satisfaction with your purchases 
is guaranteed—or your money back. 


We urge you to send for this splendid big Style Book now. Use the coupon, 
which is for your convenience. It brings the book to you absolutely free. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS (0.: NewYork and KansasCity 


OT TTAN VE phe, NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., Inc. | 
this hand 


| 
221 West 24 Street 641 Hardesty Avenue H 

New York City Kansas City, Mo. 3 

(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our 1! 
New York headquarters—if you live west of the Mississippi River mail | 
to our Kansas City Store.) Kindly send me my free copy of your Huge j 
! 
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Inc. 











Two Pound, Fall and Winter Style Book of New York's Latest Fashions. 
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Delicious Apple Pie 

Make a dough, roll out, and put into 
bottom of pie pan. Slice apples into 
pastry-covered pie pan, beat yolks of 
two eggs with sugar and 14 teaspoonful 
of vanilla and pour over apples, then 
put strips of dough across the pie. Bake 
until done. Beat the whites of eggs, 
add one tablespoonful of sugar and pour 
over the pie. Sprinkle with nuts and 
put into oven to brown.—Mrs. M. E. V. 


Orange Biscuits 
4 cupfuls of bread flour 1 teaspoonful of salt 
3 tablespoonfuls of bak- 134 cupfuls of milk 
ing powder L amp sugar 
14 cupful of shortening anes ss ime 
Orange rind (grated 


Sift bread flour, baking cine and 
salt. together, cut shortening with a 
knife, and add milk to make a soft 
dough. Roll, cut with a small round 
cutter and place on oiled baking sheet, 
close together. Dip lumps of sugar one 
by one in pure orange juice and press a 
lump down into each biscuit. Grate 
orange rind over the biscuits and bake 
in a hot oven. Will serve 10 persons.— 
Mrs. R. H., Indiana. 


Veal Timbales 
1 pound of cooked veal 4 teaspoonful of white 
(ground 3 times) > pepper 


1 cupful of cre am ogee 
F ikaueie of salt 


Add beaten egg whites to meat, cream 
and seasonings. Turn into buttered 


molds. Set on layers of paper in pan 
of hot water. Serve with the following 
sauce: 

2 tablespoonfuls of 16 can of mushrooms 


melted butter Pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour Salt 
16 cupful each of chicken 1 egg yolk (beaten) 

or veal stock or cream 

Let stand in hot water for five min- 
utes.—D. D. J., Kansas. 


Ham Hawaiian 


Slice of ham 1 inch 1 can of pineapp:2 juice 
thick 6 slices of pineapple 

5 tablespoonfuls of 6 marshmallows 
brown sugar 


Cover the ham with cold water and 
let it come to a boiling point. Drain 
off water. If ham is very salty repeat 
the process. Sprinkle ham with brown 
sugar and cook on both sides until 
brown. Add pineapple juice, cover 
and allow to cook slowly for 20 min- 
utes. When it becomes tender, lay 
six slices of pineapple which have 
been sauted in hot fat on ham, 
sprinkle with sugar and put a marsh- 
mallow in each hole. Place under 
broiler long enough to brown the 
marshmallows slightly. Serve im- 
mediately.—E. M. E., Ind. 


Gold West Salad 


1 cupful of nut meats 


6 cupfuls of carrots 
(peanuts may be used) 


12 crackers 


1} cupfuls of mayon- 1 tablespoonful of onion 
naise juice 
6 hard cooked eggs 1 teaspoonful of salt 


Mix mayonnaise and nuts together 
to form a paste. Add grated carrots, 





<= dat 


salt, onion juice, and crushed crackers. 
Mix well. Chop eggs and fold in care- 
fully. This may be served on crisp 
lettuce leaves.—Mrs. V. M., Ind. 


Chocolate Sponge 


(Serves six people) 
14 envelope of gelatin 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 cupful of cold water Few grains of salt 
‘4 cupful of boiling water 6 tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
1g cupful of sugar or 2 squares of choco- 
3 eggs late 
Nuts or crushed macaroons 


Soak gelatin in cold water until soft, 
then add boiling water until dissolved. 
Add cocoa or melted chocolate. Beat 
egg whites until stiff and add well 
beaten yolks, one at a time, to egg 
whites. Add sugar then the dissolved 
gelatin, which has been well beaten. 
Beat and add flavoring. Pour into wet 
mold. Chill and serve with whipped 
cream.—H. O.,/ Wisconsin. 


The Cake of Many Uses 
1 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
4 cupful of butter powder 


2 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of flavoring 
extract 


Cream butter and sugar, sadd well 
beaten eggs. Then add alternately the 
milk, and flour and baking powder sifted 
together. Lastly add the flavoring. 

For a pure white cake omit the egg 
volks; for a chocolate cake add 1% 
squares of chocolate, melted, or three 
tablespoonfuls of cocoa. For a spice 
cake add 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, 4 
teaspoonful of cloves, and 34 teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg. If a nut loaf i is desired 
add 2 or 3 cupfuls of nut meats chopped 
fine; and for a fruit cake add raisins 
and any other fruit. 

This recipe is suitable for cup Cakes 
baked in muffin pans; or else layer or 
loaf cake.—V. R. 

Sweet French Rolls 
1 cupful of milk 14 cupful of sugar 
1 yeast cake dissolved in 1 teaspoonful of salt 

14 cupful of lukewarm 1 egg 

water Yolk of one egg 
6 cupfuls of flour 14 teaspoonful of mace 

14 cupful of melted butter 

Seald the milk. When lukewarm add 
dissolved yeast and 11% cupfuls of flour. 
Beat well, cover, and let rise until light. 
Add sugar, salt, eggs well beaten, mace 


eggs 
cupful of milk 


9 
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CHRISTMAS RECIPES 


“Do the Christmas shopping early” 
will be your first thought when I tell you 
we are interested in having your favorite 
Christmas recipes immediately. Just for 
variety we have planned to convert our 
December recipe page into a Christmas 
page so choose your very best Christmas 
dish. As we have announced before we 
will pay a dollar for only the recipes 
which are published on this page. Please 
send them early to Successful Recipe De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Des Moines. 


tested in Successful Farming kitchen 


2 Recipes, 


bee recipes have been ‘mae 


Saas 


October, 1924 
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or 14 teaspoonful of lemon extract, 

butter and enough flour to knead, 

Knead, let rise -again, roll in a long 
strip 4 inch in thickness, spread with 
baths, 7 roll up like jelly roll and cut in 
14 inch pieces. Place in pan close to- 
gether flat side down and let rise. Bake 
in moderate oven about 20 to 30 min- 
utes. While hot frost with icing made 
by beating stiff 1 egg white and my 
powdered sugar to the right consistency 
Flavor with vanilla and spread thinly. 
—Miss G. J., Minnesota. 

Yellow Sides Angel Food Cake 


Boil 1% cupfuls of granulated sugar 
and 34 cupful of water together until it 
spins a thread, but not too long. Put 
V4 teaspoonful of salt and 34 teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar into the whites of 
six eggs and beat until stiff. Add the 
hot sirup slowly and beat all together 
until nearly cold, then add the 6 egg 
yolks well beaten. Carefully fold in 114 
cupfuls of sifted flour and the grated 
rind of 1 orange. 

Icing 
14% cupfuls of powdered 34 cupful of butter 


sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of 
orange juice 


Beat all together until creamy and 
spread on cake. Set in a cool place to 
harden the icing.—Mrs. D. G. O., Mo. 


Health Cookies 
2 —_? of brown 2 cupfuls of whole 
wheat flour 
1 vam of butter (part 16 cupful of nutmeats 


1 cupful of raisins 

2 teaspoonfuls of van- 
illa extract 

Flour sufficient to 
make a mixture of 
right consistency for 
handling 


lard, if desired) 
2 egg yolk . 
2 teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar 
l4 teaspoonful of soda 
24 cupful of sweet milk 
144 cupful of bran 


Cream butter and sugar, add egg 
yolks, then dissolve cream of tartar and 
soda in sweet milk and mix. Into this 
pour the bran. Next add the raisins 
and nuts, beating the batter quite 
vigorously. Lastly, put in the flour 
and mold as softly as can be handled. 
Roll out, cut and bake in a moderate 
oven.—Mrs. V. M.., Ill. 


Hamburger-Cornflake Dish 


1 pound of hamburger 14 glass of milk (ordi- 
1 ao onion nary sized glass) 
1 egg Cornflakes 


Chop the onion up fine and add to the 
meat. Beat egg until light and gradu- 
ally add the milk. When this is 
stirred, add enough cornflakes to 
absorb the mixture—about 21% cup- 
fuls. Mix all together and season well. 
Place in oven, cover top with strips of 
pacon, and bakeabout 4hour.—D.C. 


Nut and Cheese Loaf 


1 cupful of grated 1 cupful of boiling 


cheese water 
1 cupful of dry bread 1 egg 

crumbs 1 tablespoonful of 
1 cupful of chopped chopped onion 

walnuts Salt and pepper to 
1 tablespoonful of taste 

butter 


Cook onion in the butter. Mix 
cheese, nuts, bread crumbs and wate! 
Add the buttered onionandegg. Bake 
for 30 minutes.—Mrs. E. K. 
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Package of 5 cakes 
—at your grocer—10c 








id OU may not want to be a sprinter or an 
- _just the P athlete but certainly you DO want to be 
same healthy and vigorous, and fit for your work and 
except in |i your play. 

name P ” 
Thousands of men and women have found Yeast 
Foam or Magic Yeast the ideal conditioner. The 
remedial effects of this simple food in cases of 
ted sails how. malnutrition, boils, pimples, constipation and run 
sk our expert what you want ee ye . . oo8 ; have 2 1 , es i aq: 
to knew about bread making 4 down conditions have been firmly established; 
Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread they are everywhere recognized. 


l- expert, Department of Agriculture, will 
j be glad to answer any question about 


‘lour, yeast, temperature, mixing, Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast, the nation over, 
“ —ae “es cena det dite have been the preferred baking yeasts for half a 
century. For eating or health purposes, they have 
likewise earned widespread recognition. 
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Animal- Poultry 
Yeast Foam 


induces faster growth and 


Eat them regularly and keep fit. Let us send you 
beings imcreased vitality our booklet which tells several easy and pleasant 


to poultry and stock. Its 
use also insures increased wavs to eat yveast. 
egg production. - d 


wea ee Tene net eT 
eee awe. EET or 
Northwestern Yeast Co., 1753 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me descriptive booklets on () yeast for health; () yeast 
for better bread () Yeast Foam Tablets; () yeast for poultry. 
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HE new Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Utility 

Truck has proved its superiority in every 
line of business— but nowhere has its perform- 
ance been praised more highly than in the 
farming communities. And the reasons for 
this popularity are easy to understand—when 
you consider the facts. 


Here are provided all the outstanding advan- 
tages of a great six-cylinder valve-in-head 
engine, and anyone who has used the new 
Chevrolet Utility Truck will tell you what a 
really great advantage this is. It gives you more 
power—and, due to the greater flexibility of 
six-cylinder design, this increased power is 
immediately available. Your motor “takes 
hold” the instant you step on the accelerator 
—enabling you to get out of ruts, holes and 
soft ground before your load has a chance to 
“settle.” You have faster speed on the high- 
ways—which means more trips per day. And 
your motor is amazingly smooth—which not 
only makes driving more pleasant, but results 
in. longer life for the entire truck, due to the 
absence of destructive vibration. 


Furthermore, the new Chevrolet Utility Truck 
provides, at no extra cost, the many advantages 


of a four-speed transmission—with a power 
take-off opening for operating farm machinery. 
This feature alone—providing enormous 
power for pulling out of bad places, enabling 
you to use the motor for spraying, sawing 
wood, filling silos, etc.—makes the new 
Chevrolet Utility Truck the logical choice 
for farm usage. 


In addition, you have every feature of Chevro- 
let’s advanced design—such as a full ball bear- 
ing steering mechanism; big, powerful, non- 
locking 4-wheel brakes; four sturdy, semi- 
elliptic shock absorber springs, set parallel to 
the road; and extra-heavy and extra-long 
channel steel frame, which permits the mount- 
ing of big farm-type bodies without additional 
frame extensions; and sturdy, high-quality 
construction in every unit. 


And remember that you not only get this 
truck in the price range of the four—but that 
it is just as economical to operate as a four- 
cylinder truck! 


See your Chevrolet dealer today. He will 
gladly arrange your purchase for a small down 
payment and easy terms. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN * Division of General Motors Corporation 


| = 305 Epes *400 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


Chasis... 2... OGD withGab. ss... 050 








A SIX 


IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR! 





chassis only 
fob factory 
Flint. Mich 
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The radio has broadened the vision of thousands of farm families 


Visions From Radio 


the words cut in stone over the 

entrance to the religious education 
building of one of our universities. No 
higher aim could be possible in such an 
institution. It strikes at the heart of 
true education, wherever acquired. 

“The enlargement of life’: it is a 
phrase which recurs to one when read- 
ing letters from Successful Farming 
readers in appreciation of the place 
radio has come to take in farm homes. 
Perhaps the real enthusiasm with which 
hese letters have been written has been 
enhanced because of the former feeling 
that country life cut one off from the 
world, narrowed one’s horizon, and 
cramped the possibilities for contacts 
thru which larger existence is aided. 

Such, at least, was the’ complaint of 
many correspondents. Certain it is that 
the eagerness with which these people 
are reaching out for the best offered in 
radio programs is evidence that there is 
no lack of desire for larger living on the 
part of farm people. 

[t is quite possible to attend and even 
graduate from a fine university and 
while acquiring a considerable store of 
facts to catch very little vision of the 
“enlargement of life.” 

{nd so it is with the offerings of the 
radio, and one would feel no real stir of 
enthusiasm simply to know that people 
listened to radio programs solely as a 
bit of diversion for an otherwise empty 
evening, as a convenient method of get- 
ting market and weather reports and the 
latest news flashes. Of course it is en- 
couraging to hear that people are really 
enjoying Schumann Heink, Freda Hem- 
pel, John MeCormick, the Chicago Sym- 
phony, the presidential addresses, the 

llege lectures, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, and Rabbi 
Wise. But that is not really the great 
thing about it all; what really counts is 
the translation of all this into larger liv- 


ing 


As one subscriber put it, “Now then 


Prt: the enlargement of life’”’ are 





By M.S. CARROLL 


I ask you, is it possible for a farmer to 
go along hearing these things every day 
and still not have a sense of the polished 
life about him, something that will make 
his daily tasks easier and his evenings 
something to look forward to? My 
answer is emphatically, No! The radio 
acts as a human ‘jack’ to the farmer; 
it lifts him out of the rut in which he 
was wont to travel.” 


O LEARN that thru Mr. Dam- 

rosch’s lectures many are being led 
to a real appreciation of good music— 
as several have said, “I don’t know how 
I would have liked it without the talk 
but it’s wonderful when you understand 
it’’—is reason for being glad. The real 
rejoicing comes, however, when you 
hear of the young girl with musical 
talent who had gone as far as the village 
music master could take her but who 
hungered for more and 
who now, thru the musi- 
val talks and the fine 
programs, has found 
guidance, inspiration, 
and an unquenchable 
hope for the future. 

And again the family 
whose radio brought 
them the inspiration for 
a family orchestra which 
they “know is not as 
good as the Chicago Sym- 
phony”’ but out of which 
they derive keen pleas- 
ure and the feeling that 
they are showing real 
improvement. Or again 
the woman, now with a 
family, much work, 
heavy responsibilities, 
who, hearing a Brahms waltz on her 
afternoon program, is inspired to hunt 
it out from her laid-away music and try 
to limber stiffened fingers in a melody 
she once played and loved. 

Several families who make almost a 
game of identifying the instruments in 





every orchestra they hear because thru 
Mr. Damrosch’s talks they became in- 
terested in their particular character- 
istics; the family of girls who use the 
dinner hour dance program of a New 
York hotel to hurry their dishwashing 
so they will be sure to be thru in time 
for the special evening program they 
want to hear; the many families who 
tune in on the brief morning devotional 
hour as a good beginning for the day’s 
work; these things and many more go to 
show the vital place which radio is com- 
ing to take in the lives of farm people. 
There is not anything particularly 
startling in the idea that the Sunday 
services of the big city churches, with 
their famous ministers, their fine organs, 
and their trained choirs, appeal to 
people more than the services of a coun- , 
try church. This is especially true be- 
cause if you do not like the first sermon 
. on which you tunein, you 
can, figuratively speak- 
ing, without apparent 
discourtesy, get up and 
leave and go to another 
church where the sermon 
is more to your liking. 
What really surprises, 
tho, is the unanimous 
praise for the church 
services which comes 
from those who confess 
negligence in attending 
their own church as well 
as from those who feel it 
a community duty to at- 
tend and support their 
community church, en- 
joying the radio services 
only occasionally. Such 
praise could only have 
been inspired by a real hunger fer reli- 
gious guidance and a consciousness of 
new spiritual enrichment. One notices 
the constant repetition of the names of 
the famous ministers whose talks seem 
to be most appreciated. 
Since the most zealous churchgoers 
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ATWATER 


KENT 
ADIO 


BATTERY... OR 
SCREEN-GRID [| RGus CURRENT || ELECTRO-DYNAMIC 





Tune in, sit back, and listen. 

2,700,000 have done it! 
No time out for trouble ... no lost pro- 
grams .}..in the millions of homes that 
boast Atwater Kent Radio. Atwater Kent 
owners don’t worry about service because 
they so seldom need it. And they banished 
costly repair bills the day they decided to 
treat themselves to the world’s leader in 
radio. 


An you want in radio 
.. . without a bit of bother 


HY will you find more Atwater Kents on farms than 

\ \ any other set? Why will an Atwater Kent owner 

tell you that the only set he would swap for it is another 

Atwater Kent? Because it brings in everything on the air 
as it ought to sound—with trouble-free operation. 

And what a thrill you get every time you tune in, sit 
back, and listen to the mellow tone of the new Screen- 
Grid, Electro-Dynamic Atwater Kent Radio—the greatest 
in Atwater Kent’s years of leadership. What a thrill when 
you sense its giant power, its fabulous reach, its needle- 
point selectivity. 

See it, hear’ it, the next time you’re shopping in town. 
Designed for central station current or battery operation. 









Prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies, and in Canada 











ma Pai 
IN CABINETS — The best of American 
cabinet makers—famous for sound design 
and sincere workmanship—are cooperating 
to meet the demand for Atwater Kent 
Screen-Grid Radio in fine cabinets like these. 


In Compact Table Models— For batteries, Model 67 
Screen-Grid receiver. Uses 7 tubes (3Screen-Grid). With- 
out tubes, $77. For house-current operation, Model 55 Screen- 
Grid receiver. Uses 6 A.C. tubes (2 Screen-Grid) and 1 
rectifying tube. Without tubes, $88. Model 60, extra powerful, 
uses7 A.C. tubes (3 Screen-Grid) and 1 rectifying tube. With- 
out tubes, $100. Electro-Dynamic table-model speaker, $34. 


ON THE AIR — Atwater Kent Radio Hour, Sunday Eve- 
nings, 9:15 (Eastern Time), WEAF network of N. B. C. 
Atwater Kent Mid-Week Program, Thursday Evenings, 10:00 
(Eastern Time), WJZ network of N. B. C. 





ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. A, Atwater Kent, Pres. 
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are sometimes the most narrow-minded 
of bigots, one even more splendid prod- 
uct of the radio church is the develoy- 
ment of broader and more tolerant views. 
One man rejoices that tho he lives in ay 
isolated community, he has been able to 
hear the ministers of the greatest 
churches of his own denomination and 
of other denominations. 

A woman goes directly at the heart oj 
the matter when she writes, “We he- 
came broader-minded thru hearing ser- 
mons by radio. Many folks who are 
sure their religious denomination, and 
theirs only, is right, tune in on a good 
sermon and listen with great interest to 
the end. This is perhaps the only way 
some folks would ever hear a sermon of 
another religious denomination; and 
they find, after all, that we do not differ 
greatly and it leaves them more open- 
minded and not quite so sure there can 
be no good in other sects.” 

What greater mark of the enlarge- 
ment of one’s own life than the acknow]- 
edgment not only of the right of the 
other fellow to think as he pleases but 
in addition the acknowledgment that 
perhaps he even has some right on his 
side. 

There is always interest in a contest 
and so perhaps it was to be expected 
that the presidential election just passed 
would be followed closely step by step. 
Many of our correspondents “wouldn't 
have missed one of Hoover’s speeches 
for the price of the radio,”’ most “heard 
every one of the speeches by both Smith 
and Hoover,” and ‘“‘never missed one of 
Coolidge’s addresses.” 


LECTION day was, of course, a red- 
letter day for radio reception and 
nearly everybody went to the inaugural 
ceremony. But what does this mean in 
the politics of the nation? Listen to this: 
“We never paid much attention to elec- 
tions before as we never felt we knew 
enough about candidates and issues even 
in our own state to vote intelligently. 
This year we listened to the campaign 
speeches of candidates and their sup- 
porters for our own state and county 
offices as well as for the nation. We felt 
as if we were really in on it and you may 
be sure we voted, too!” ; 
The success of democratic govern- 
ment depends upon the intelligent co- 
operation of the citizenry and such ex- 
pressions as the above seem to open new 
vistas of improved government; a 
broader understanding of the duties of 
citizenship; a feeling of kinship with the 
presiding officers; a sense of being a part 
of a great country, of understanding its 
| problems, and of taking an active inter- 
| est in their solution: evidence surely of 
an enlarging life. 
| 
| 
| 





For many of us the mere process of 
earning a livelihood consumes so much 
of our time that if we cannot do some 
real living while we are working we have 

| small chance to do it in our spare mo- 
ments. The one who dislikes his work, 
who takes no joy in his accomplish- 

| ments, no pride in doing his job well, no 
satisfaction in doing the routine cheer- 
fully, condemns himself to long hours of 
deadly monotony. 

“T think the biggest help gained by 
the farmer thru the radio is the feeling 
of being in the big, world-wide game ol 

| living. The worst handicap to the farmer 
| of the past was a certain feeling of in- 


4716 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa | feriority and self-pity, holding agricul- 
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ture in a static state. Never before have 
farm people had such an opportunity 
to become informed, not only about ther 
own business, but about other people’s 
business. To be alive, alert, awake to 
what other successful business people 
are accomplishing, and how, is stimulat- 
ing. As in play, one catches the spirit of 
- game. Without inspiration work be- 
.omes plain routine and duty, and that 
a long has been the habit of rural 
people.”’ 


HE instances related to us of how 
with enthusiasm, carried along by the 
farm help talks, farmers have found 
more profitable crops, better methods of 
raising others, advice on selection, feed- 
ing, and mdrketing of stock, are really 
too many to recount here. After telling 
of some of the suggestions which he had 
successfully tried out, one reader con- 
cludes, ‘‘In fact every branch of farming 
has become more interesting since we 
rub elbows with the world every day.” 
And the women folks? To judge from 
their own remarks “it’s a sight’? what 
they have learned too, about cooking, 
sewing, flowers, home decoration, family 
health and hygiene, and all the million 
and one things a wife and mother must 
know. But far more than these mechani- 
cal helps is the sharpening sense of the 
true meaning of home, the rejoicing over 
families kept at home with wholesome 
entertainment, and the radiation of 
cheer and companionship. ‘The radio 
brings members of families closer to- 
gether—it cannot fail to. We comment 
on lectures and great speeches and ex- 
change our points of view. We laugh 





together over humorous things and | 


thrill to beautiful music.” 


‘%t is well to strive to raise better | 


grains, better stock and better poultry; 
to make our acres more productive. But 
let us not forget that all these things, 
tho a source of great pleasure in them- 
selves, are really the means to an end— 
that end being a happy, contented 
family.’”” The women who feel inspired 
to greater efforts to produce more 
“beauty within our homes, our yards, 
our gardens, and within our hearts,” 
are women who have felt the flash of 


genius which makes them the mothers | 


of real men. 

Most of us have the capacity for larger 
living but most of us need guides to set 
our feet on the broader pathway, great 
teachers to direct our vision beyond the 
immediate horizon, constant inspiration 
from those about us to press on to a 
broader view. That is perhaps why 
farm people so rejoice in this final con- 
quest of isolation, thrill to the thought 


of the world brought to their door, satis- | 


fying the hunger to know, to belong, to 
be in on the whole game of living. No 
wonder, then, the constant, triumphant 
reiteration, “There is no isolation. We 
are one with the friendly world.” 


The Foresighted Sewer 


| HAVE found it a good plan to cut 

an extra garment when making 
underclothing, fitting it as I make the 
others, but not finishing it. Then when 
| need to make new garments I can cut 
them with it as a guide, with no worry 

s to their fit, and with no necessity of 

rying them on. You can get variety 
< using different materials and trim- 
mings.—M, M., Nebr. 


McCormick- Deering 
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Great Emancipators 


—the Reaper in 1831 
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HUNDRED YEARS AGO, while men and women toiled 

for their daily bread in the fields of the world, Cyrus Hall 

McCormick built a strange machine which did the work of 
several men. That machine was the McCormick Reaper. On the 
heels of the Reaper, both Agriculture and Industry leaped forward 
with great strides. 

TODAY another invention is creating another far-reaching 
revolution in farming. This machine is the McCormick-Deering 
Farmall, the first true all-purpose tractor. In time to come, the invention 
of the Farmall will take its place with the invention of the Reaper in 
the schoolboy’s history book. 

The Reaper began man’s emancipation from hand labor in the 
harvest. The Farmall now frees him from dependence on slow 
animal power. 

The harness, the curry comb, and the pitiless whip are being 
put in the corner where the cradles and sickles of old have gathered 
the dust of generations. Even on the row-crop farm, where the horse 
makes his last stand, there is no longer any sound reason for keeping 
him. A thousand farmers have already joined the Horseless Farmers 
of America. In farming, just as in industry throughout the civilized 
world, the capacity of the machine and the power of the motor are 
taking up the burden of the human race. 

The farmer with his Farmall and the equipment that goes with 
it is ready for every power job. He is master of time and season, 
broad acreage, big crop, and low-cost production. He has put the 
labor of many men into the hands of one, and made it far easier. He 
has made the farm interesting for himself and his sons. He is using 
his Farmall tractor to give him leisure and profit so thut he and his 
family may enjoy the good things of life. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. "Eas Chicago, III. 


The FARMALL, with 2 or 4-row 
planter, plants from 25 to 60 acres 
of corn in an 8-hourday. Culti- 
vates 2 or 4 rows; with 4-row out- 
fit it cleans 35 to 50 acres a day, 
and in later cultivatings 50 to 60 
acres a day. Handles all haying 
jobs, cutting a 14-ft. swath with 
7-ft. Farmall-powered mower 
and 7-ft. trailer mower attached, 
also rakes, loaders, etc. Plows 
two furrows, pulls all seed-bed 
implements, and operates grain 
and corn harvesting machines. 
Available for all drawbar, belt, 
and power take-off work. 
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Clean, well-lighted barns with 
proper ventilation aid in 
suppressing abortion disease 


October, 1929 







Dollars in a Clean-up 


By ROBERT GRAHAM, D. V. M. 


ment Station outlined a tentative 

program of herd sanitation and 
cattle hygiene to help breeders and 
dairymen in combating infectious abor- 
tion. The adoption of this plan is en- 
tirely optional with the owner. From 
a single co-operator in the beginning, 
approximately 100 farmers, including 
dairymen, dairy breeders, and beef cat- 
tle breeders, have voluntarily enrolled in 
putting into practice the essential sani- 
tary procedures to protect the herds 
against abortion disease. Properly exe- 
cuted this plan is a profitable bit of man- 
agement. 

Since cattle sanitation is simple and 
easy of application, dairymen and breed- 
ers can ill afford to disregard these 
measures in keeping abortion out of a 
herd as well as eliminating the disease in 
herds where it exists. Every owner who 
reads this article should know if his herd 
is free or infected. To establish in which 
group a herd belongs, it is necessary to 
apply the abortion blood test. The ex- 
tent of the disease in infected herds is 
variable, and the measures to be em- 
ployed vary with the productiveness and 
value of the animals. 

During the last four years the herds 
under supervision have taught many 
practical lessons. In the first place, it 
has demonstrated that certain herds are 
free from the disease. Preceding these 
studies it was frequently expressed that 
all herds were infected. This statement 
is not true, and it is important at this 
time that all herds free from the disease 
be located. Already there are eight ac- 
credited abortion-free herds in Illinois 
and many that will be accredited free 
in the course of a few months. 

If a herd has a small percentage of 
abortion infection it is generally advis- 


Pie years ago the Illinois Experi- 





University of Illinois 


able to dispose of the reactors. Some 
reacting animals that are normal breeders 
can and have been kept in infected herds 
without permitting the disease to spread. 
This has been done by temporary isola- 
tion. Cows that react to the abortion 
test are most dangerous at the time of 
calving or aborting; therefore, if react- 
ing animals are isolated two weeks be- 
fore and two months after calving or 
aborting, the greatest danger in the 
spread of abortion disease is reduced or 
even eliminated. 

It is also advisable in preventing the 
spread of abortion disease to keep calves 
separate from bred heifers and cows. 
Calves from reacting cows are positive 
to the abortion test after nursing react- 
ing animals. Fortunately, however, 
calves are highly resistant and following 
weaning clean up in 30 to 90 days. 

The plan of cattle sanitation is simple. 
It has proved a sound investment in 
many herds. It is built upon a knowl- 
edge of the disease and involves the con- 
trol of infected cows, the raising of calves 
in separate quarters from the mature 
herd, together with certain restrictions 
on the number of reactors kept in a 
herd. It is impractical in our experience 
to keep more reactors in a herd than can 
be properly isolated at calving time. On 
the other hand, it is not necessary to 
have elaborate equipment or buildings 
for abortion control. 


EVERAL men in our observations 
have controlled the disease and ulti- 
mately eliminated it from their herds by 
penning off one end of the milk barn for 
isolation quarters. The equipment is 
secondary to a knowledge of the disease 
and the judicious application of isola- 
tion, segregation, and cleanliness. 
The most important consideration in 





cleaning up a herd or keeping it clean is 
the attitude of the owner. His attitude 
is generally dependent, or largely influ- 
enced by his knowledge of how the dis- 
ease spreads. A correct understanding 
enables him to carry out with precision 
and accuracy the essential sanitary 
measures which get results. If he is un- 
decided regarding the value of sanita- 
tion the chances are his methods will 
not suffice. 


ANY men fall down on the contro! 
of abortion by lack of confidence 
in the abortion test. The test is not per- 
fect, but sufficiently accurate to merit 
the owner’s confidence. In the judg- 
ment of the writer it is just as efficient 
in skilled hands as the tuberculin test, 
and no one would care to question the 
efficiency of this test in view of the ac- 
complishments in recent years in eradi- 
cating bovine tuberculosis. 

The local veterinarian assisted by the 
laboratory is able to give the dairyman 
and breeder the assistance which he 
needs in the control of abortion disease 
in many’herds. Most of these men have 
studied the question long enough to 
know that there is no cure-all for abor- 
tion. Beautiful words of magie~ewres 
in combating the spread of abéftion 
have no appeal to them. They.know 
from experience ‘that sanitation. and 
testing is the near panacea. They also 
know that animals that calve normally 
may be spreaders of the disease and that 
the greatest menace in abortion spread 
is thru the purchase of infected animals. 

To avoid introducing abortion into 
herd, buy only healthy animals. Harry 
Wood of Tazewell County, Illinois, and 
other breeders with clean herds for many 
years voluntarily chose to avoid the pur- 
[ Please turn to page 64] 
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FARMING 


Saves One-Third of Feed—Gets 15% More Milk 


Here are dollars and cents facts from Mr. 
H. Schwalback, Wisconsin farmer, who has 
determined for himself as have thousands of 
other dairy and stock farmers that a Letz 
Mill will save them money and increase their 
profits. He writes:— 

“Before I used a Letz, I was getting $1.05 
for milk for every dollar feed expended. 

“‘November, with no Letz, $1.05. 


stock is in better shape than they ever were. 
“Twice the money couldn’t buy it back.” 


You Can Share These Profits 


No matter what kind of stock you feed you 
can:— 

1—Save 25 to 50% of the present feed 
crops. 


HOW THE LETZ 
DOES IT 
All in One Machine 


Yoa can chop only—or grind 
only—or mix only—or handle all 
three in one operation. The Letz 
Feed Mill handles each opera- 
tion separate \y or any two to- 


gether, as we 


as all three In 


one operation. 











vy “With Letz on job—December, $1.96; _ 2—Release feed crop acreage for addi- PRE reid 
In- January, $2.23; February, $2.53. tional cash crops—or crops to feed more Sharp knives or, popping 
ta- ““My cows gained 15% in ten days. I feed stock. : taeda 4 se | 
vill cut and ground cornstalks and clover hay to 3—Increase milk, meat and pork pro- SE t 
my 22 cows, and ground oats at the rate of duction—because stock get more good out ker ~ XU ' 
one pound for every 314 pounds of milk. of cut, ground and mixed feed. ¥ oq ' 
= “I now feed oats at che same rate that I 4—Save labor in handling feed crops. Way ) 
was feeding the balanced ration feed that 5—Improve health and condition of all , ae ; 
- cost me a per ton and am getting 15% animals. Use the t ets for grinding” / 
er- more mil v ‘a only if wanted. ‘ 
rit “I figure the ground oats at $32.00 per ton Investigate the Facts ; 
lg- so that in 4 months only, I have saved $39.92 Figure out where you stand today. Are you : 
nt difference just on the outside feed, not say- making asmall profit—are you barely break- 
st, ing anything about the waste I would have ing even, or are you losing money? : 
he had in feeding whole cornstalks, hay, etc. What would a third bigger income or a 
aCc- “- figure by grinding the grain and rough- third less expense mean to you? Screw auger for mixing all to- 
di- age, I cut my feed bills at least one-third, Why not do as others have done—grind Senet —-" 
not mentioning the 15% extra milk I get out that profit with a Letz Mill. An investiga- ———— 
he from my cows. , 3 tion costs nothing. Send for valuable, new 
n “Horses and chickens never did as good book giving the experiences in facts and 
* as this winter. I had about the same amount figures of thousands of Letz Mill owners, 
of hay, straw, but about ten tons of corn- answering every question on feeding for 
ao stalks more than other winters. This yearI profit. Full of information for every feeder. 
ive will have enough to feed where otherwise Use coupen below. Free—no 
to I had to buy eight to tentonsofhay and my obligation—write today. 
or- 
2 Re Bee eras ~ CREE SOS ea 





LETZ MARTE ACTURING 1006 East Road, Crown 
COMPANY Point, Ind. 


Without peat a8 me in any way, please send me the new book of facts 
written by Letz Mill owners, showing the various ways dairymen and 


res 
ion 
OW 
nd 
lso stockmen have increased their profits by recutting, grinding and mixing 


llv . together their feed crops, as proved by their own statements. ' am now 


at AMERICA’S LEADING Ss 


Ye RS eit oreo 7. nat ott ae Mental aia lat a se ae eee ee ee Dakey Geowtt..ccecdncne<--- SR... Hogs; 


Us. FEED MILL wensecces aE 


pa 






.-Horses; H. P. of my Engine 


TY My name is tial . : : pecsoussoy 


nd LETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 


‘ My mailing address (or R. F. D.) is---- 
ny East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 


City - - a : er pana apmadebes 
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NX 


the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


A SIMPLE HOME TEST 


that shows the superior effici- 
ency of Insulite as a non-con- 
ductor of heat and cold. 


































Gentlemen: 

Tell me how I can increase my cream 
check 9.1% at no extra feed cost. Also 
send me a sample of Insulite to test 
and a copy of your 32 page free book- 
let “Building Farm Profits.” 


o = 
Ave cp i 
empty stall ~ for wy... 
ll cows in your herd —— 
FULL 4% INCH THICK-MEANS 
CIENTISTS estimate that by insulat- MORE 
y ing your barn with Insulite your cows’ 2 EFFICIENT 
milk production during winter months can O INSULATION 
be increased approximately 9.1% without ber 
spending an extra penny for feed. 9.1% THAN ORDINARY 74" INSULATING BOARDS 
means another cow’s milk production for . . : 
every eleven cows in your herd. EEING is believing. 
Cows eat to produce bone, fat, and Prove for yourself the 
energy (heat). Milk is produced. only greater insulating value of 
after these needs are filled. During the Insulite by making this sim- 
winter, in Same uninsulated barn, your ple home test. 
cows naturally use more energy to pro- , 
duce heat—thus reducing the amount of k reggae! = yet a ott 
nutrients left for milk production. evule 0 f oT sui Mate hgh 
Laboratory tests show that Insulite, & piece Of INSULILE. t “ 
full ¥%;-inch thick, is 124% % more efficient Insulite place a cube of ice. 
than ordinary 7/16-inch insulating boards Time how long it takes the 
— ge it is an all-wood product, heat to pass through the 
chemically treated, it is not subject to : : 
deterioration; is fire, vermin, and rodent —" tgp. melt the oa 
resistant; and has much greater tensile Make the same test with 
strength than ordinary insulating boards. 0O ther insulating boards. 
Furthermore, Insulite increases the eifi- Then we know you will use 
ciency of your system of ventilating—be- Insulite. 
cause the greater difference in tempera- . 
ture indoors and out means more rapid Just Mail the Coupon 
circulation of air. Harmful moisture is 
promptly removed. This means healthier —_ ary ody sae soon Dest. 283 
cows. Minneapolis, Minnesota. : 
Start now before cold weather sets in— 
“Insulite” your dairy barn and let your in- 
creased cream checks pay the dividends on 
your investment. Order from your lum- 
ber dealer—and remember—12',% greater 
efficiency is worth the trouble of specify- 


. “ I Sea a 
ing Insulite. 
Ey eae ee a ean 
THE INSULITE COMPANY 
A Backus Brooks industry ay Ag SE nee eee ee 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 38J eA et IE > DE 





Minnesota 





Minneapolis, 


KY 3 INSU] LTE FOR, BARNS ~ POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES ~ SHEEP SHEDS 


MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 





COLD ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 









A Necessity on Every Farm 
Absolutely necessary for correct 
weighing of milk and Babcock 
butterfat test. Adjustable 
pointer allows for weight of 
pail. Shows weight by 1-10th 
pounds for quick figuring. Large 
dial. Distinct numerals. Strong 
construction. Accuracy guar 
anteed. 


At better dealers —or sent 
prepatd on receipt of price 
HANSON SCALE CO. 
530 M. Ada St. 


savings on latest, separators. Wri : 
AME ICAN .SEPARATOR co. 
OeTW,, 1929 We aard St, Chicago, tl. 























er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
Tho Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohie. 


ALWAYS Ask For DENIS N’S—53 Years of Hits 

Comedy- Dramas audeville Acts, 

Farces, Musical PLA y Monologs, am, fA 
Comedies, Revues Song. 


’ -ap_ Goods. 
i , Black ts, . Cat. . 
Pa Benison & G0. 628 &: Wanask, Dont. dag CoieAse 
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Scales Start Better Herd 


HE use of a simple scale and testing 
device back in 1910 has resulted 
the development of a herd of register: 
Holsteins on the H. D. Burger far 

Nemaha County, Kansas. 

Previous to 1910 Burger had been 
milking red cows. At that time he de- 
cided to test their production. 1 
weighing revealed that 9out of 18 c 
—exactly half the herd—were not pay- 
ing for their board and keep, much less 
making a profit. It was then that 
Burger bought some high-grade Ho|- 
stein cows and a purebred bull. 

In 1915 every cow except the regis- 
tered ones were sold. Since then the 
bull calves have been disposed of as 
breeding stock and the heifers kept in 
the herd or sold to dairies or other dairy 
farmers. 

There are now 27 cows in the herd, of 
which 6 are 2-year-olds. Last year the 
herd averaged 322 pounds of butterfat 
and 10,050 pounds of milk. Several 
cows went over 400 pounds of butterfat 
and one cow during the month of Aug- 
ust was high cow in the state dairy herd 
improvement association with a little 
more than 72 pounds of butterfat. 

A large, modern, concrete-floored dairy 
barn houses the Burger herd. On tli 
roof may be seen the sign, ‘““Nemaha 
Valley Stock Farm, Registered Hol- 
steins.”"—L. R. C., Iowa. 


Production-Bred Sires 
MRE profitable dairy herds thru the 


use of production-bred sires, is a 
part of the Randolph County, Missouri, 
program of dairy development. Lead- 
ing interests of the county, including 
the farm bureau, agricultural extension 
service, bankers, and the Moberly 
Chamber of Commerce, are actively 
believing this program. The Moberly 
Chamber of Commerce has made 
splendid contribution by offering to loan 
money without interest for use in the 
purchase of production-bred sires, said 
money to be paid back in annual in- 
stallments over a period of three years. 

The first bull purchased under this 
plan is owned co-operatively by W. A. 
Terrill, Ivo Sherwood, and J. G. Sandi- 
son. This bull was bought from the +. 
R. Head herd for $250. He is a son of 
La Gross’s Toronto, the Head junior 
herd sire, and out of a registered cow 
that produced 506 pounds of butterfat 
with her first calf, starting on test at | 
year 9 months old, on twice-a-day milk- 
ing. This would give her a mature 
equivalent production of 723 pounds of 
butterfat. 

Even this splendid record could be in- 
creased materially by putting her on 
three times a day milking. La Gross, 
this bull’s paternal grandsire, has 24 
register of merit daughters with a ma- 
ture equivalent of 581 pounds of butter- 
fat. His dam made 460 pounds of but- 
terfat at 13 years of age, demonstrating 
the ability of this family to produce 
profitably over a long period of years. 
Head has one of the best known and 
highest producing Jersey herds in Mis- 
sour. 

The purchase price of the bull plus 
$20 trucking charges made his total 
cost $270. Dividing this over three 
years makes $90 annually. This $90 wil! 
be divided among the three owners 
upon the basis of the number of cows 











each has. They own approximately 45 
cows and heifers of breeding age. A fee 
of $5 per cow would pay for the bull in 
three years. His keep would entail : 
small additional cost. Under this ales 
the use of production-bred sires is made 
available at minimum cost. 

Other sires of equal merit will be 
brought to Randolph County soon and 
as they come will be grouped into asso- 
ciations of three bull blocks each. The 
unit of farmers controlling one bull 
represents a ‘‘block.’”” Every two years 
the bulls will be rotated in the blocks, 
In this way the individual farmer will 





have the services of production-bred | 


sires over a period of at least six years. 

The bulls will have been paid for 
during the first three years, so the only 
expense during the ‘latter period of 
three years will be for cost of keep. 
However, to perpetuate the fund for the 


replacement of these sires, when they | 


are no longer serviceable, a reasonable 


service fee will be collected thruout the | 


six-year period. 

Repeated tests have demonstrated 
that the use of production-bred sires 
is one of the biggest factors in bringing 
up the average production and profit- 
ableness of dairy cows. Where good 


sires were used on average cows the | 
daughters produced 62 percent more | 


milk and 67 percent more butterfat 
than their dams. 


The daughters of Eminent’s Laurella | 


of Colman, a proven sire owned co-oper- 
atively by Lloyd Thompson, Hubert 
Farris, and Ray Fidler of Randolph 
County, are producing on the average 
200 pounds more butterfat than their 
dams. An annual increase of 50 pounds 
in butterfat production results in a 
profit increase of $20. 

Upon this basis the daughters of 
'minent’s Laurella are worth $80 more 
each year than were their mothers. 


Figuring the average production life of | 


these cows at five years, which is con- 





servative, they will return $400 more | 
ofit ' their lifetime than their | 


. This gives some idea of the value 
sires with the ability to transmit pro- 
duction.—Frank Stonner, Mo. 


Finds Records Authentic 


WHEE -N Howard Gilbert of Wells 
County, Indiana, joined the local 
iiry herd improvement association he 
is inclined to doubt statements made 

regarding the authenticity claimed for 

records taken one day each month. He 


rchased a set of milk scales after join- | 


ing the association and for several | 


nths weighed the milk of each cow. 
The seales were later discarded. So 
tle difference occurred that it was 
ind not only unnecessary to take the 

e to weigh the milk but the labor in- 
volved in totaling the monthly weights 
iid be spent to better advantage 
tudying the figures supplied by the 
tester. Gilbert says in his herd the 
timated production of milk and but- 
rlat which is obtained by taking the 
ght of milk produced by each cow 

it and morning one day each month, 





{ multiplying this by the number of | 
ys in the month in which the test was | 
ide, varied less than 3 percent from | 
ie actual production. The testing day | 
curs in the middle of the testing pe- | 


riod. In this way each member has an 


ial advantage in the case of cows 
eshening and going dry.— G. A. W. 
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But slip a fresh Gillette 
Blade in your razor and get 
a comfortable shave anyway 


HAVING with cold water makes things difficult for 
S you and for your razor. Gillette can’t supply the 
hot water but we can and do supply eight out of ten 
Americans with the finest blades that science can make. 
We can and do use nothing but the world’s best steel. We 
can and do maintain uniform quality by paying our blade 
department workers a bonus for every one they discard. 

When the hot water faucet runs cold, or when your 
face is taut and sensitive after a sleepless night—then’s 
the time to lather a little longer, use the correct diag- 
onal stroke, and take it easy. Or, if you have to hurry, 
slip a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor and get a smooth, 
comfortable shave anyway. You can, because you can 
always count on the Gillette 
Blade. It’s the one constant factor 
in your daily shave. Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


Gillette 


<—_—- 





Tue only individual in history, 
ancient or modern, whose picture 
and signature are found in every 
city and town, in every country in 
the-world, is King C. Gillette. This 
picture and signature are universal 
sign-language for a perfect shave. 
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60 SUCCESSFUL 
Keeps Down Doctor Bills! 
Keeps Down Fuel Bills! 

Keeps Cozy Healthful Warmth 


All through your Home! 
ie 







































INTER will soon be here with its bitter cold and chilling 
winds. Freezing mornings, when breath shows white outdoors . . . 
Long winter evenings when the wind bites at doors and whistles 
dismally outside. Then you will appreciate the comfortable, health- 
ful warmth of American Radiator heat in your home. 

Nu need to close up the “hard-to-heat’”’ rooms or huddle afound 
the old heater when you have an “Idéal”” Redflash Boiler in your 
basement and “American” Radiators upstairs. Not only do they 
send an even, healthful warmth throughout the house, but it costs 
surprisingly little to enjoy this modern heat. 


Bank the fire twice a day—Bank the difference every day! 


4 For just a little more than you would pay for an old-fashioned heating 
{it lant, you can install American Radiator equipment in your home, 
: P y , ae y 
_ ae protect your family against winter illness, cut the costs of fuel and 


add to the value of your property. 
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Guessing Didn’t Work 


HAT you can’t tell what a cow wi!] 
produce by looking at her was sho 
conclusively at the Cameron, Missouri, 
dairy herd improvement association pic- 
nic last summer. In a guessing contest 
the nearest guess to the butterfat pro- 

duction of one cow was 340 pounds. 

Six cows had been selected and prizes 
were offered for the most nearly correct 
placings according to production. Not a 
single person picked the high cow for 
first place. She had produced 402.3 
pounds of butterfat in seven months. 
The nearest guess to her actual produc- 
tion was 340 pounds. 

Only 2 people out of 20 listed her in 
second place, 3 put her in third place, 5 
placed her fourth, 5 placed her fifth, and 
4 placed her at the bottom of the class. 
That was as near as 20 people could 
come to estimating the production of a 
cow by looking at her. The majority of 
these people were familiar with cows and 
are studying them daily, 

The cow second in production was 
given first place by more than half of the 
contestants. She had produced 385 
pounds in seven months. 

Two Guernseys, looking very much 
alike but with a difference of 128 pounds 
in production, led to some wild guessing. 
One of them stood at the bottom of the 
class of six but only two people placed 
her there. 

Two Jersey cows were used to show 
how difficult it is to estimate the value 
of a cow by the amount of milk she 
gives. One had produced 6,416 pounds 
of milk and 291 pounds of butterfat 
while the other had produced 4,600 
pounds of milk and 282.7 pounds of 
fat in seven months. 

County Agent Owen McCammon, 
under whose supervision the contest was 
held, said, “The results of this contest 
should forcibly illustrate the fact that 
only by the scales and the Babcock 
tester can you actually tell what a cow’s 
production is.’”—R. R. T. Mo. 


Cob in the Dairy Ration 


T IS not necessary to feed cob in the 
dairy ration when ground oats are 
included to supply bulk, according to 
the records of Dan Heaston of the Hunt- 
ington, Indiana, dairy herd improve- 
ment association. A comparison of the 
records furnished by the cow tester, J. 
L. Jones, form the basis for the conclu- 
sion. 
When Heaston joined the local associ- 
ation he was feeding alfalfa hay, corn 


| silage, and a grain ration of 400 pounds 


ry And you can pay for it on convenient payments, too! Just think 
a> . . . ° . 
a what this will mean to the happiness of your family! A little fuel 
| twice a day will be sufficient to make you warm and 
iE § comfortable in every part of the house! Read the 
fe specifications of this beautiful, efficient and econom- 
a ical boiler. 
. SPECIFICATIONS 
Perfected design assures quick heating for early 
i morning comfort—and highest fuel economy; 
e thoroughly and indestructibly insulated against heat 
# loss; steel jacket is lined with one-inch improved 
oy asbestocel; completely equipped with all accessories 
a including Arco Automatic Regulation; permanently 
is beautiful enamel finish. Burns wood, soft 
; or hard coal, oil or gas. 
Send for free booklet: “Heat and the Span of Life’ 
40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 
American Radiator Company _ Please send me complete information on the cost of in- 
$ 40 West 40th Street stalling radiator heat in my home and a copy of “Heat 
tet Mew Ved Cle and the Span of Life.” It is understood that there is no 
| y obligation to buy. 
a Name_____ as Se =. 2: oe 


of ground corn and cobmeal, 125 pounds 
of ground oats, and 200 pounds of ground 
soybean sheaf hay. The first month six 
cows in the herd produced 4,361 pounds 
of milk containing 189.7 pounds of but- 
terfat, leaving an income over feed cost 
of $49.87 for the month. The next 
month the tester advised shelling the 
corn as there was sufficient bulk in the 
ration. The ration remained the same 
in other respects. 

The same six cows were in milk the 
next month and the milk sold at the 
same price. The result was an increase 
in income over feed cost of $7.42 more 
than the previous month. Cob consti- 
tutes approximately 20 percent by 
weight of a bushel of ear corn. It re- 
quires additional power and time to 
grind this part of the corn. When oats 











- orcr i 2K mL 


1° bran are included with the rest of the 
concentrates, this cob, which is little 
more than filler, occupies space in the 
digestive tract of the cow which might 
better be occupied with hay. 

A mixture of 500 pounds of ground 
corn, 200 pounds of ground oats, and 
100 pounds of a protein-rich feed con- 
tains 100 pounds of cob. This is included 
with 700 pounds of other more highly 
nutritious feed. This means that when 
§ pounds of the mixture is fed, one 
pound of the 8 or 12.5 percent is of little 
value for producing milk or energy. 

There are times when it is not advis- 
able to remove the cob from the dairy 
ration. Early in the fall when the new 
corn contains a high percentage of mois- 
ture the entire ear must be cracked and 
fed. Under such conditions the vsual 
grain allowance should be increased to 
take care of the weight of cob in the mix- 
ture. Otherwise the cow will not receive 
enough protein and total digestible nu- 
trients to maintain the customary milk 
flow and we will wonder why she goes 
down in production. 


Sweet Clover Pays Belt 
FTER pasturing 15 dairy cows and 
‘4% heifers and 128 spring pigs on 15 
acres of sweet clover from oat cutting 
time until cold weather, D. O. Belt has 


decided that there is a place for that | 


legume crop on his fertile Nodaway 
county, Missouri, farm. It is his first 
choice as a pasture crop. 


There is no use, however, wasting | 


money on sweet clover seed until the 
requirements of the crop are met, ac- 
cording to Belt. The 15-acre field was 
seeded to sweet clover on wheat in the 
spring of 1926. The seed was lost as no 
stand was secured. When County 
Agent J. Ross Fleetwood tested the soil 
that summer to get at the difficulty it 
was found the field thas a lime require- 
ment of two tons per acre. 

The lime was applied that fall and at 
oat-seeding time in the spring of 1927 
250 pounds per acre of superphosphate 
was added. Then it was seeded to sweet 
clover. As soon as the oat crop was 
harvested the field was divided into two 
equal parts. Fifteen dairy cattle were 
placed on half the field while 128 pigs 
were turned on the other half. With 
this heavy pasturing the crop gained on 
the livestock until it was knee high 
when freezing weather came.—R. R. T., 


Grain Doubled Cow’s Yield 


Pasture alone will not maintain high 
ilk production. The old fallacy that 
ws will do well with only pasture was 
xploded again in the Fayette No. 4 
association in Iowa. Louis Rank, the 
ster, reports one cow that got oats, 
iay, and pasture in April, 1928, and 
uly pasture in May. She produced 35 
unds of fat in the two months. This 
‘ar she freshened at about the same 
ne, but got a good grain ration thruout 
| produced 60 pounds of fat for the 
) months of April and May. 


an a, , 
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A card index system for your 
herd: sale record card No. S.D. 5, || 
breeding record card No. S.D. 6, || 
calving card No. S.D. 7, official || 
test card No. S.D. 8, $1 per 100. || 


Successful Farming, DesMoines, lowa. 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Give Your Fami ly 


a Square Deal 
This Winter ! 





this winter when it costs so little to have the comfortable 

and healthful heat of an Arcola. This attractive and efficient 
heater can be placed right in your living room or in your celler and 
connected with radiators in every room in the house. Its one fire 
maintains a constant circulation of hot water throughout the con- 
nected radiators as shown in the diagram below and supplies an 
abundance of clean, even warmth in every nook and corner of 
your home. 


N: need to close up cold rooms and huddle around the stove 


The Arcola can be installed in your home in a surprisingly shoft 
time. It isn’t necessary to remove any walls or floors to install it. 
It automatically acts as a guardian over your fuel pile and never 
allows more fuel to burn than necessary to maintain the desired 
temperature. 

[Tt COSTS BUT LITTLE AND PAYS FOR ITSELI 

IN THE FUEL IT SAVES 


The little it costs to enjoy the comfort of Arcola heat is more 
than repaid through protection against winter colds and sickness 
and the savings in fuel bills. Give your family a square deal this 
winter. Safeguard them with this modern heating system and make 
your home a place of cozy Springtime comfort where guests like to 
come and like to stay. ; 


Send today for the 
interesting booklet de- 
scribing this modern 
heating equipment. 

















Convenient terms cheerfully arranged 


AMERICANRADIATORC OMPANY 











40 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


| American Radiator Company Please send me, without obligation on my part, complete in- 
40 West 40th Street formation on the cost of installing an Arcola heating plant 

| 

| 

| 


New York City in my home, and a copy of “Heat and the Span of Life.” 
Name R.F.D ieciiicadineiny 





City State 
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Hot Water 


a-plenty 


for a Few Cents 


a Day! 
































cost of just a 


requirements. 


you abundant 




















a OU can have plenty of hot water at 
all hours of the day and night ata fuel 


few cents a day with the 


Ideal Kolflash Water Heater. Simply 
turn the faucet and hot water runs out 
as long as you need it. One or two shov- 
els of coal a day supplies sufficient fire 
to take care of the average household 


When hot water is not being drawn 
from the tank, the fire burns low, but 
the minute you turn the hot water faucet, 
the draft opens automatically and the fire 
blazes. This saves your fuel and assures 


hot water at all times at 


minimum cost. 


Ideal Kolflash Water 
Heaters are the only self- 
contained, coal - burning 
automatic storage heaters 
made. Firepot, base and 
— are finished in beau- 
tiful porcelain - enamel ; 
jacket in baked pearl-gray 
enamel. Installed in your 
kitchen this heater will be 
as attractive as a piece of 
furniture. Made in 20, 40, 
60 and 80 gallon sizes, 
Burns hard or soft coal. 
Easy payments arranged 
cheerfully. 


Send Coupon for Free Catalog 














New York City 


Send me without obligation complete in- | 
formation on the Ideal Kolflash Water Heater. | 









Name—— 


Address 








City. 
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State = 














; AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY | 
40 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


American Radiator Company 
40 West 40th Street 


big help to the tester, too. Five | 


_ to the highest bidder. 
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Co-operative Selling Grows | 


LLINOIS farmers are now selling | 

approximately 2,225,000 pounds of 
butterfat annually thru their co-opera- 
tive associations. This is the intake of 
28 co-operative produce associations 
which average about 80,000 pounds of 
butterfat each in a year. “Nearly half 
of these are handling eggs and poultry, 
and in every case the products are sold 


Twenty-four additional co-operative 
units are in the process of organization, 
some in the early stages and some about 
to begin operations, according to Frank 
Gougler of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. Gougler estimates that the 
2,000,000 pounds of butterfat sold by 
co-operative associations last year netted | 
their patrons $60,000 more than they 
would have received selling thru the eld | 
channels. 





Fresh Silage Not Injurious 


ONSIDERABLE loss occurs on 

some farms in the fall because the 
opening of the silo is postponed too 
long. Fresh silage is not injurious to 
feed to dairy cattle. The New York 
State College of Agriculture reports 
feeding green corn as it came from the 
machine as the silo was being filled, and 
then as the silage was heating and set- 
tling. So far as is known no bad effects 
from either class of feed have been 
noticed up to the present time. 

Feeding silage early in the fall has 
several things to recommend it. In the 
first place it avoids loss. Unless great 
care is taken to provide an airtight 
covering over the top after filling is 
completed, considerable silage is lost. | 
This increases the cost per ton of the 
feed fed. 

Pastures at this time of the year are 
low in feed value. Dairy animals cannot 
secure a great deal of nourishment from 
such grass. This underfeeding often 
lowers production. Then, again, heavy 
pasturing late in the season tends to 
check the early growth of pastures the 
following spring. 

The reason given for not opening the 
silo earlier on many farms is lack of 
sufficient capacity to carry the herd 
thru the winter. This point may be | 
overestimated. Silage provides succu- 
lence and palatability. Experience is 
proving that it is often better to limit 
the amount fed at any one time and 
continue the use of the succulent rough- | 
age for a longer period. 

When there are a number of fresh 
cows during the fall and early winter 
months it is very important that the 
ration be made as complete as possible 
after calving. Where the supply of hay 
is likely to be short this winter, the silo 
will no doubt be used extensively. The 
opening of the silo at as early a date as 
possible is a matter worth considering. 





| In fact it is well to start feeding immedi- 


ately after filling —G. A. W., Ind. 
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Breeding record sheets: just the 
thing to tack up in the barn and || 
keep a complete record of breed- || 
ing dates, bulls used, calving dates, 
sex, and disposition of calves. A 


cents each, postpaid. Order by 
number, S.D. 2, Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, lowa. 
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Try a New 


De Laval 
++ Milker.:. 


—In Your Own Barn 
On Your Own Cows 





PRINTED matter and the spoken word 

can tell you many things about the 
wonderful new De Laval “Magnetic” 
Milker and its lower priced companion, 
the De Laval “Utility” Milker, but not a 
fraction as much as a De Laval Milker 
itself operated by you in your own bam 
and on your own cows. 

You can try this without cost and 
without obligating yourself in the slight- 
est way. A De Laval Milker will be 
installed in your barn for you to try, if 
you say the word. THEN it will tell 
you far more about itself than you can 
learn any other way. Simply write to— 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
















Complete, portable milk- ¢ P ; 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- i - 


sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra-simple, so eas 
clean. Wheel it arou 
like a wheelbarrow! 


Choice of 
Gas Engine 
or Electric 


Astounding rock-bottom price (offer 


where we ilesm. Milks 2 
or 3 cows at once right into your own shipping 
can. No extra pails to handle and to wash. And 
the dest milker for you and for your cows just 
because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 
Book on Milking! 
Burton Page Co. $37 5% 7s" "Cnicase, 


User Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm, Write for full d 


ave no salesman or agent. 





FARMING * 2"28tsble in Western Florida 
} and Southern Alabama. Almost 


every variety of truck, fruit and general farm crops 
also semi-tropical fruits thrive in this rich soi! 
Climate permits outdoor work every day and assures 
300 growing days. Native grasses, cultivated forage, 
feed crops insure excellent returns from dairying and 
stock-raising. A proven poultry section. ‘Abundant 
rainfall; good schools, roads and living conditions;low 
land prices; reasonable terms; new extension Fris« 

Railway affords through service to Northern markets 
Free booklet “Farming in Western Florida_ and 
Southern Alabama”. Write C. B. Michelson, Colon- 
ization Agent, 964 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Successful Dairying 


\ JE ARE offering Successful Farm- 

ing readers an unusual opportunity 
to obtain the book, Successful Dairying, 
which is composed of special articles 
that have appeared in The Dairy Farmer 
during the last few years. 

This book contains 26 chapters, each 
of which is a feature article on a spe- 
cialized dairy subject, and ,written by 
an authority in the field covered. 
Among the writers are Professor Earl 
Weaver, head of the dairy department 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College; Professor B. H. Hibbard, 
agricultural economist at the University 
of Wisconsin; H. W. Vaughn, formerly 
of the University of Minnesota dairy 
department; J. M. Fuller, dairy hus- 
bandman at the University of New 
Hampshire; and George Hemming, an 
expert showman and experienced farm 
manager. 

Subjects covered are selecting and 
breeding for type and production, feed- 
ing for profit, fitting and showing, and 
the fundamentals of marketing. Several 
chapters are devoted to each general 





subjéct with a special phase of the sub- | 


ject treated in each chapter. 

This book, which is well illustrated, 
can be obtained for only 25 cents by 
writing to the Book Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Enters Roll of Honor Twice 
,;UGENE BUCHANAN, of Boone 
4 County, Indiana, crashed thru last 
winter with a world’s record on a 
Guernsey cow which he bred and owned 
as a 4-H club member. Now he breaks 
into the Guernsey roll of honor again 
with a record that is sixth highest in 
class BB of the advanced register. This 
record of 13,777 pounds of milk contain- 
ing 810 pounds of butterfat was made 
by Betsey’s Buttercup, she starting her 
record when four and one-half years old. 
Eugene’s other record breaker is 
Betsey’s Carnation, a full sister to But- 
tercup, with a record of 13,747 pounds 
[ milk containing 758.7 pounds of but- 
terfat in the junior three-year-old class. 


Big Net Profit 
TS amount of protein fed to a dairy 
cow has a direct relationship to the 
profit obtained. This is the conclusion 
which may be drawn from the experi- 
ence of William Guenther, dairy farmer 
| Chickasaw County, Iowa. Guenther 
\ vithheld high protein supplements from 
lis 14 cows and fed a ration of corn, 
oats, ear corn, silage, and timothy hay. 
With ‘this feed the herd produced a 
total of 296.7 pounds of butterfat a 
nose at a cost of $108.36 for feed. 
ater the cows were driven to another 
‘arm and put on a ration of corn, oats, 
cottonseed meal, alfalfa hay, and corn 
fodder. That month the cows produced 
367, 3 ee of butterfat at a feed cost 
or > 
_ The additional 70.6 pounds of butter- 
iat were worth $39.54 and were ob- 
tained for an expenditure of $10.64 ad- 
tonal for feed, leaving an additional 





ofit * $28.90 for the protein feed.— | 


R. , lowa. 


In 1924 there were 900 Kansas farms 
getting electric power from power lines. 
‘n 1929 the number had increased to 
+,U00, or more than 440 percent. 
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Oc of Your Buildings May 4 
DEMON LIGHTNINGS Next Target 


A blinding lightning flash —an ear-splitting 
|| crash —and Demon Lightning has found his 
| wa target — one of your buildings. If the structure 
is roofed with galvanized sheets properly ground- 
ed, the bolt will find its way safely to the ground 
« without damage to the building — or anything 

in it. If not, you may have a smoldering ruin. 





Perhaps you think that lightning will not strike 
your buildings. But last year, fire and lightning— 
dread enemies of the farmer — destroyed one 
hundred and fifty million dollars worth of rural 
property. Of greater importance — thirty-five 
hundred lives were snuffed out by these same 


destroyers. 


Don’t let this happen to you! Protect your 
family, your livestock, your farm machinery, 
your stored crops in buildings roofed with 
galvanized sheets properly grounded, according 
to the simple inexpensive directions contained 
in the free booklet below. Furthermore, sparks 
falling on galvanized roofing burn themselves 
out harmlessly. Fires starting in such buildings 
are blanketed by the galvanized sheets and are 
far less likely to spread to adjoining structures. 


Let us send you full information concerning the 
proper methods of obtaining light- 
How To Ground a ning, fire, and weather protection, 


GALVANIZED ROOF 
agains at lowest cost, with galvanized sheets. 


THE SHEET STEEL TRADE 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
Terminal Tower Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


This booklet, “How to Ground a Galvanized Roof 
Against Lightning,” will be sent free of charge. Also 
send for 28-page book entitled, “Steel Roofing, Its Use 
and Application.” A post card will bring you either 
or both of these books by return mail—free of charge. 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 
Protect against /ightning 
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cli plan 


of Sanitation 
~turn your losses into profits/ 


HE B-K Plan is the result of nearly twenty years of research 
and practical experience. Itis thorough and complete. B-K germ kil- 
ler used in this plan destroys promptly on contact the germs which 
cause abortion, retained afterbirth, barrenness, calf scours, etc. 
Disease germs spread to healthy cattle in many ways: Contact with 
diseased cattle, infected stalls, stanchions, non-sterile milking 
machines, contaminated barn air, drinking water infect- 
ed by slobber from mouths of diseased cattle, etc. 
The B-K Plan prevents the spread of disease 
through these sources. 











Our Guarantee: Use as directed— 
Money back if not satisfied. 


The germs which are known to contribute to abortion are killed 
by B-K as follows: 
B. Abortus —Killed in 4 minute with 1 part B-K in 1000 parts water 
B. Coli —kKilled in 4 minute with 1 part B-K ip 1200 parts water 
Streptococcus—Killed in 4 minute with 1 part B-K in 700 parts water 


B-K IS A HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE. You put a 
little in water as directed for use. That’s a \ 
why it is so economical. Direction charts 
for each use in every B-K package. Po 

Valuable, illustrated 64-page book, “Cat- }: 
tle—Selection, Breeding and Sanitation”, [= 
mailed free on request. rae 


© GENERAL LABORATORIES 


Ona Dickinson Street Madison, Wisconsin. U. S. A. 9 
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Dollars in a Clean-up 
[Continued from page 56] 


chasing habit and built up their herds 
from small units. Owners of clean herds 
have inherited profitable sales because 
their young stock is in demand. On the 
contrary, owners who have ignored the 
danger of abortion infection have awak- 
ened to find their herds badly infected. 

A study of the records of different 
herds shows that practically all clean 
herds are of the home-developed variety. 
Heifer calves have been reared from 
healthy parent stock to maintain the 
herd. When purchases were made, un- 
bred heifers and young bulls were se- 
lected and kept in quarantine for sey- 
eral months. Breeders and dairymen 
content with gradually developing a 
herd have relatively little or no abortion 
infection. This group of breeders can 
legitimately command a better price for 
their surplus. It is a better investment 
for the prospective purchaser. 

The practice of isolating cows with a 
vaginal discharge, garget, or inflamed 
udder, or signs of impending abortion, 
is a sanitary measure that has proved 
its value. Discharging animals should 
be promptly removed from the herd. 
To prevent cows from spreading con- 
tagious abortion it is advisable to isolate 
all aborting animals irrespective of the 
cause of the abortion. Afterbirths and 
aborted feti should be burned and the 
place where abortions occur should be 
thoroly cleaned and disinfected. 

Healthy, vigorous bulls that do not 
react to the abortion test should be used 
in service. Bulls should be kept in sepa- 
rate quarters and cows bred on ground 
not regularly used for either the bull or 
cows. The importance of sexual health 
in bulls and cows is demanding more and 
more attention. A few old bulls coming 
to our attention have proved spreaders 
of breeding infection. A bull suspected 
of harboring infection should be imme- 
diately taken out of service. The use of 
clean bulls on nondischarging reacting 


| and nonreacting cows in herds may be 


practiced with relatively little risk, tho 
the interherd use of bulls is discouraged 
unless the herds are abortion free. 


Cu well-lighted barns with proper 
ventilation and drainage aid in sup- 
pressing abortion disease. A cement or 
board floor with feed mangers con- 
structed of the same material facilitates 
disinfection. Two weeks before calving 
all pregnant cows should be isolated 


| in clean and disinfected stalls away from 
| the remainder of theherd. After calving 
| if the cowis free from abortion she may 
| be returned to the herd when the dis- 





| charge ceases. Cases of retained placenta 


or persistent discharge jrequire special 
treatment, and competent veterinarians 
should be engaged for this work. 

Clean barns do not mean elaborate 
barns. In one herd under our super- 
vision, the end of the milking barn was 
partitioned off for a maternity or calving 
stall. In this herd, by careful isolation 
and gradually disposing of unprofitable 
cows, abortion infection has been prac- 
tically exterminated. The returns from 
the healthy herd have also increased. 

The navels of calves should be disin- 
fected with tincture of iodine at the 
time they are born. It is important that 
the calf receives the first milk or the col- 
Calves that nurse reacting 


ostrum. 
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cows become positive to the agglutina- 
tion test. However, 30 to 90 days after 
weaning such calves invariably become 
negative and free from the disease. 
Calves and young heifers should be kept 
entirely separate from the breeding 
herd, for the reason that the abortion 
germ may be discharged in the feces of 
calves getting milk from animals in- 
fected with contagious abortion. 

The yards and pastures should be 
well drained and so situated that they 
do not receive surface drainage from 
adjoining farm pastures or buildings 
used for cattle. Manure piles, rubbish, 
garbage, butcher offal, or refuse of any 
kind should not be thrown into pastures 
accessible to cattle. 


LEAN the barn every day, and oncea 

month wash the gutter, mangers, and 
floors with boiling hot lye solution in 
the proportion of 1 pound of lye to 40 
gallons of water. Clean and disinfect all 
stalls previously occupied by animals 
affected with any contagious disease. 
Spray the floors, gutters, and mangers 
with a 3 percent compound cresol solu- 
ution (U.S. P.) or its recognized germi- 
cidal equivalent. Aborted calves, in- 
cluding fetal membranes and discharges 
from aborting animals should be burned 
and the place of abortion thoroly disin- 
fected. 

The hind quarters, tails, and udders of 
aborting animals should be washed with 
sodium hypochlorite disinfectant, or its 
recognized equivalent which will not 
cause an odor in the milk. Cows following 
normal calving, before returning to the 
herd, should be cleaned of all filth and 
lirt to avoid introducing infection to 
the herd on their feet or body. A spring 
and fall disinfection of the dairy barn is 
regarded as a sound measure in the de- 
struction of invading diseases. 

A competent veterinarian should be 

ge to collect blood samples for 

e agglutination test and to treat any 
serious illness in the herd. Quack or 
cure-all remedies, including proprietary 
mineral mixtures advertised as abortion 
cures, should be avoided. Abortion vac- 
cines and bacterins should be used only 
in badly affected herds and then under 
veterinary direction. 

lo summarize the essentials of abor- 

n disease control: 

Avoid buying infected animals. 
Test the herd and find out which 
animals are infected. If clean, they 
are worth more money to the own- 
er and prospective buyer. 

3. Dispose of reactors to the butcher 
except those individuals that breed 
normally and which can be isolated 
at calving time. 

+. Make a practice of isolating react- 

ing animals for two weeks before 

and sixty days following calving. 

. Keep calves separate from bred 
heifers and mature cows. 

. Clean and disinfect the barn and 
calf stalls spring and fall. 

’. Isolate aborting cows, burn aborted 
feti, clean and disinfect the contam- 
inated area. 

5. Consult the local veterinarian re- 
garding matters of disease preven- 
tion. His advice in this field may 
be very useful and helpful. 

'. No drugs or vaccines will replace 
sanitation. The future of many 
herds is directly dependent upon 
the owner’s ability to grasp and 
apply simple sanitary measures. 


. 
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ABORTIONS 
CAN BE STOPPED 


Br ¥Y only healthy animals. 

. Isolate reacting animals 
before and after calving. . . 
Clean barns and stalls with 
| boiling Lewis’ Lye water b 





fore disinfecting. 














Be sure to get genuine 
Lewis-High-Test Lye .. . 
if your dealer can’t supply 
you, send $3.60 direct to 
us for a case of 24 cans. 
. « « The case will be sent 
prepaid as soon as your 
order is received. 


rhe Pennsylv 


arn ip. Swan, Selingeg 





Genuine Lewis High-Test Lye is always uniform ... 
It meets the standard of Agricultural Authorities, ell 


LEWIS 


Avent, 30 North La Salle t.. (.micag 
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William Arnon Henry 


agriculture’’ part of his title meant little, 
because there was no experiment sta- 
tion, no agricultural college—not even 
so much as a department of agriculture 
in the university. It was understood by 
both the regents and by Henry that he 
was to develop the work in this new field. 


ENRY’S career furnishes an out- 
standing example of a man whose 
far-sighted vision and keen judgment led 
him to make the radical change from his 
first speciality. He saw that for years 
grain, particularly wheat, had been the 
leading cash crop, but that due to the 
depletion of fertility, and the ravages of 
the chinch bug, the yield of wheat had 
declined below the point of profit. 
Therefore he threw his great energy 
into the development of dairying and 
other phases of the 
livestock industry, 


[ Continued from page 5] 


across the aisle and remarked to his 
boon companion, ‘“Let’s kill this pup 
before it gets to be a dog.”’ 

By 1883, Henry had thoroly gained 
the respect of the agricultural leaders 
of the state. Governor Jeremiah Rusk, 
himself a prominent agriculturist, in his 
annual message recommended the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural experi- 
ment station at the university, calling 
specific attention to the value of the 
work done by the agricultural depart- 
ment of the university, and mentioning 
Professor Henry by name. This station 
was established the same year by the 
university board of regents, and Henry’s 
title was changed to “professor of agri- 
culture.” 

Since it appeared impossible at that 
time to induce many farm boys to take 


the investigations Henry desired to 
carry forward. Naturally he was ap- 
pointed the first director of the experi 
ment station. Later, with the growth of 
the agricultural department under })is 
energetic leadership, the college of agri- 
culture was established in 1891, and 
Henry was made its first dean. 


1888 one of the most important 
steps in the development of dairying 
was taken, when Henry went to New 
York to persuade his friend, Dr. Bab- 
cock, to come to Wisconsin as agricul- 
tural chemist, to fill the position left 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Armshy 
to become director of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The association of these two men 
meant much in the development of agri- 


perament they 





instead of endeay- 


were admirable 





oring to push thru- 
out the state the Y* 
development of his sf 
“first love,” horti- 
culture. 

About the time 
Henry took up his 
work in Wisconsin, 
the preservation of 
green forage by en- 
siling it was just 
beginning to at- 
tract attention. 
Henry believed 
that such preser- 
vation of green, 
succulent feed of- 
fered great possi- 
bilities in livestock 
farming. Profes- 
sor 1. P. Roberts 
of Cornell Univer- 











supplements to 
each other 
Henry, forceful 
and aggressive, 
and Babcock, shy 
and retiring. While 
Henry enjoyed 
getting out into 
that state to meet 
the farmers and 
become intimately 
acquainted with 
their problems, 
Babcock dreaded a 
publicaddress, and 
preferred the seclu- 
sion of his labora- 
tory. 

Not long after 
Babcock came to 
Wisconsin, Henry, 
on returning from 
afarmers’ meeting, 


culture. In tem- 
< 











sity, his former 


A 


went into the 





teacher, came to 


the same conclu- Queen Bessie Pietertje Ormsby owned by Elmwood Farm of Deerfield, Illinois, holds the 
world’s record for four yearly tests with a total production of 4,272 
is also the dam of Queen Bessie Ormsby Pietertje, last year’s All-American senior yearling bull 


sion almost simul- 
taneously. In 188 
these two men 
built at their re- 
spective institutions the first silos used 
for experimental purposes in America. 

At first the majority of farmers scoffed 
at the idea of ensiling corn fodder. 
Statements were widespread that silage 
would eat away the teeth of cows, would 
upset their digestion, and could not but 
lead to disaster. Henry patiently told 
them of the excellent results he was se- 
curing with silage, giving facts and fig- 
ures to prove his statements. Without 
question his wise leadership in these 
early days is the primary reason why 
Wisconsin now has over 112,000 silos, 
more than are found in any other state 
in the Union. 

Realizing the need of funds for in- 
vestigations, Henry took up the matter 
with friends in the legislature, and a 
bill was introduced to appropriate the 
modest sum of $3,000 for investigations 
on the ensiling of fodders and the manu- 
facture of cane sugar from sorghum. 
This was the first attempt to secure an 
appropriation for research in the uni- 
versity, and naturally it met with much 
opposition. Henry delights in telling 
how one of the legislative leaders leaned 





a regular university course in agricul- 
ture, the idea came to certain of the 
regents that the university should pro- 
vide a non-degree course for farm boys. 
Henry’s colleagues in other departments 
of the university laughed at this idea, and 
even his associates in the agricultural 
department predicted it would be a 
failure. However, he at once saw the 
great possibilities, and declared it must 
be made a success. 


S A RESULT, in 1885 the first agricul- 
tural short course in America was 
established under his direction with 19 
students. This new development in agri- 
cultural education met with ridicule and 
scorn on the part of the educators in 
some of the other states. However, it 
proved to be such a potent agency for 
agricultural improvement that practi- 
cally every state in the Union finally 
adopted a somewhat similar plan. 

In 1887 the Hatch Act, which granted 
$15,000 annually to each state for the 
agricultural experiment station, was 
passed by congress. This provided, for 
the first time, fairly adequate funds for 


pounds of butterfat. She 





chemical labora- 
tory and told Bab- 
cock that he must 
work out a simple 
test for butterfat. 
He emphasized that without such test, 
dairying was on an insecure basis, and 
the widespread development of cream- 
ery buttermaking would be doomed to 
failure. Too many short-sighted farmers 
persisted in watering their milk, and 
without the simple fat test, it was im- 
possible to base the payment for milk 
upon the butterfat it actually contained 
The chemist agreed that Henry was 
right in his conviction and soon took up 
the problem. 

As a result of the keen vision of the 
one, and the research genius of the other, 
the Babcock test, which was of such 
momentous value to the dairy industry, 
was developed. 

Undoubtedly it was Henry who first 
“sold” the agricultural college—and 
possibly the university as well—to the 
people of the state. Until he arrived 
with his conviction that the college and 
the farmer would be mutually helpful, 
the university had little relation to the 
state at large. Henry focused attention 
on the possibilities of the university as 
a service agency for the whole citizenry. 
[ Please turn to page 68 | 
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.. just watch the way she ACTS ! 


Give that tractor of yours a filling of Quaker State 
Tractor Oil—then hook onto something tough! 

Watch the way she walks away with it—how she 
pulls, how she tears into that job as though she liked 
it! Yes sir! ... Quaker State will make any tractor 
act as though she was rearin’ to go! 

And why? Because Quaker State Tractor Oils 
are made for their job — specialized for tractor 
lubrication—Quaker State engineers see to that! 
They study tractors, they drive them with every 
conceivable kind of load, they put them through 
the toughest kind of tests day after day—and they 
know what a tractor oil has to do, what it has to 
stand up under. 

As a result—you'll find that Quaker State will 
give your tractor the sweetest, silkiest lubrication 
you ever put into it! 

And not only are Quaker State Tractor Oils 


QUAKER STATE SPECIALIZED 
TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude 


specialized for their job—but every gallon is made 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil— 
the very finest Crude the world produces! 


Your tractor will show you the difference on the 
first filling! Buy a drum of Quaker State—your 
dealer can tell you which grade is best for your 
make of tractor—then fill her up and pick yourself 
a tough job! The way your tractor will act will make 
you proud of her! 





For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon of Quaker State Motor Oil, 
super-refining removes the quart or more of non-lubricating 
material found in every gallon of ordinary oil. And in its 
place you get a quart of the finest lubricant —an extra quart 
in every gallon! 
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Zinc Insulated 
Fences in the fol- 
lowing Brands: 
American, Royal, 
Anthony, Monitor, 
National, Prairie 
and U. S. 











In your vicinity are certain farms that pay real divi- 
s—and others that operate on a loss. From an 

aeroplane you could easily determine why this is 

so. The poorer farm would appear to you asa con- 

fused and irregular jig-saw puzzle—the 1 ape poo 

one would show clearly the defined fields and pas- 
tures divided and controlled by Fence. 
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The need for fence is too vital to be overlooked— 
or even postponed, for under present conditions 
the difference between profit and loss depends 
upon securing the utmost value from every acre of 
land. The rotation of crops—the condition of live- 
stock and the hogging down of corn, are a few of 
the essentials in profitable farm operation, that the 
proper use of fence makes possible. 


Yes—-fence is a definite need—and American 
Steel & Wire Company’s Zinc Insulated Fences 
best fill this need. Years of service have proven 
them to be the best investment. Sturdily constructed 
of the finest material and covered with a heavy 
uniform coat of zinc, they will give longest life and 
resist corrosion to the utmost. 


Near you is one of our dealers. His store is Fence 
Headquarters and he will render every assistance 
in helping you select the type of fence that you 
need. He also carries either the Banner or Ideal 
U-Shape-Steel Posts—the best foundation for the 
best fence. Also ask him about the new National 
Expanding Anchor Dirt Set End and Corner Posts. 
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Ameriean Steel & Wire Company 


’ Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation . 
208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 
Other Sales Offices: _Atlanta_ Baltimore Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Denver Detroit Kansas City Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Salt Lake City St.Louis Wilkes-Barre Worcester 
U.S. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributors: U.S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York 
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To attain this result, he used ev: 
means at his command—lectures, bulle- 
tins, letters, press articles, interviews 
he knew the worth of each. But he w 
not satisfied to rest when all the usu 
channels had been tried, for he was 
constant seeker after new ideas. N 
only did he start the first agricultur 
short course for farm boys, but so 
after the Babcock test was invented, in 
1890, the first dairy course in America 
was begun along similar lines. In 1904, 
three years before. he retired, Dean 
Henry was instrumental in starting the 
first Wisconsin farmers’ course. 


URDENED with such numerous and 
exacting administrative and teaching 
duties as fell to his lot, most men would 
have concluded they had no time for 
research themselves; not so with Henry, 
His keen mind found many practical 
problems in animal husbandry on which 
there was no information. Some of these 
he set out to solve, and soon gained a 


| firm reputation as a careful investi- 








| sible for the passage of the parcel post 


gator along this line. 

In his writings and addresses Henry 
continually emphasized the importance: 
of efficiency in farming. 

In particular, emphasis was placed, 
time and time again, on the fundamen- 
tals necessary for profit in dairying—the 
right kind of cows, the proper feeds, and 
good care. By fact and figure, it was 
shown so all could understand, that the 
poor-producing cow was eating up the 
profits earned by her more efficient 
stablemates. 

The head of the agricultural colleges 
in other states before long came to rec- 
ognize one of Henry’s outstanding abili- 
ties. He was a rare judge of men, and 
could recognize and bring out latent 
ability in younger and untried scien- 
tists. He is, therefore, famous in college 
annals for the men he “picked’’ and in- 
duced to come to Wisconsin as his as- 
sociates. On account of his administra- 
tive abilities, and the manner in which 
he built up the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, Henry finally came to be 
spoken of as “The Dean of Deans.” 

As an author, the dean’s lasting fame 
rests on “Feeds and Feeding,”’ first pub- 
lished in 1898, and now in its nineteenth 
edition. It is still used as a textbook in 
practically every agricultural college in 
the United States. When one of the 
national farm papers a few years ago 
wished to determine what books had 
proved most helpful to American farm- 
ers, inquiries were sent to more than a 
thousand farm people in various dis- 
tricts of the country. In the ballot, 
“Feeds and Feeding’ received more 
than three times as many votes as any 
other book. 

Energetic to the extreme, Henry 
never spared himself, but gave every 
ounce of his strength to the upbuilding 
of the agriculture of his state. Due pri- 
marily to this, his health at last broke 
under the strain, and in 1907, he retired 
from his university duties, being suc- 
ceeded by his colleague, H. L. Russell, 
whom he had recommended to the 
regents of the university for the post. 

Tho he had retired from active serv- 
ice, Henry was still profoundly inter- 
ested in agricultural progress. Few per- 
sons who find the present parcel post 4 
great convenience, realize that Henry 
was to a considerable extent respon- 











bill in 1912. Convinced of the value of 
parcel post to farmers, Henry went to 
Washington several times at his own 
expense to “lobby” for the bill. 

It was but natural that honors came 
to Dean Henry as a result of his accom- 


plishments. In 1904 he received honor- | 


ary Doctor’s degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the University of 
Vermont, and in 1907 the Michigan 
State College conferred on him the same 
distinction. Finally the regents of the 
University of Wisconsin named the 


main entrance to the campus of the | 


college of agriculture in his honor—The 
Henry Quadrangle. At the entrance to 
the quadrangle a massive bowlder bears 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a bronze tablet with the following in- | 


scription: 
“The Henry Quadrangle—In recogni- 
tion of the Pioneer Services of Dean 


Wm. Arnon Henry to The Science and 
Practice of Agriculture in This Uni- 
versity, The State, and The Nation from 
1880 to 1907, This Approach to the 


College of Agriculture Has Been Desig- | 


nated by the Regents The Henry Quad- 
rangle.’ 


IKE a good novel, Dean Henry’s life 
is closing with “‘a happy ending,” in 
spite of the physical breakdown which 
he suffered at the comparatively early 
age of 57. Today he has recently passed 
his seventy-ninth birthday under the 
lovely skies of California. In a pleasant 
bungalow amid a garden blooming the 
year around with the flowers he loves— 


his youth—Wisconsin’s beloved first 
dean lives in memory the days of his 
mighty past. 


[Editor’s Note: This is the ninth of a 
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The Willard Battery demonstrates every 


engineers, It must speak for i 





int of its built-in quality right before the cycs of the 


What these 
BUILDERS TESTS 


mean to Battery buyers 


When automobile engineers buy 
batteries for original equipment 


| the battery manufacturer is forced 


| 


he has gone back to the botany study of | to prove his claim for quality. 


In spite of its 32 years of quality 
leadership the Willard Battery is 


| not exempt. It, too, must undergo 


series of ten articles on The Ten Master | 


Minds of Dairying which have been ap- 
pearing in The Dairy Farmer. In select- 
ing the subjects for these articles we 
secured the help of the present-day lead- 


ers in the dairy industry. The presidents | 
and secretaries of all of the national | 


dairy organizations, 25 of the leading | Jeaving the Willard plant, the car 


dairy college men, the heads of the vari- 
ous divisions in the Bureau of Dairying, 
and the editors of the various dairy 
a in the United States all aided us. 


all proving-ground tests, just as if 
its name were unknown. 

In this way Willard meets the 
test of 76 makers of cars, trucks 
and busses who choose its built-in 
quality for original equipment. 
Since there is only this one quality 


| builders’ acceptance is battery in- 


| 


| 


Sach of these men studied the ques- | 


tion carefully, listed the names of 12 
individuals whom he felt deserved the 
honor. Some gave days of thought to it. 
Then the 10 men receiving the highest 
number of votes were designated as The 
Ten Master Minds of Dairying. 

The men whose lives have already 
been discussed are Babcock, Hoard, 
Kekles, DeLaval, McCullom, Pasteur, 
Haecker, and Borden. This one deals 
with the life of W. A. Henry and in 
November we will have a story on the 
life of Otto Fred Hunziker. Those who 
have followed the series are very enthu- 
siastic over it. We have been told many 
times that it is the greatest historical 
contribution ever made to dairying. 
Hundreds of requests have come to the 
Meredith Publishing Company that the 
series be put in we 2 form. As a result 
it has been decided to do this upon the 
completion of the series. We are glad 
to introduce the feature to the readers 
of Successful Farming.] 








Four-generation pedigree 
blanks, 25 cents a dozen. Order 

by number, S.D. 4, Successful Farm- 
| i 


re 
} 
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ng, Des Moines, Iowa. 











surance for you. It means that the 
same battery you buy at any one 
of the 35,000 Willard Service Sta- 
tions has already passed the most 


—————————— 


Rain, heat, cold, battering rutty roads—test fol- 
lows test. Repeated for days, over thousands of 
miles, Battery abused. Willard approved. 








Willar 
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Continuous speed test. All parts driven to point 
of actual abuse. In the battery an inferno of heat. 
Willard wins the okeh. 


rigid series of battery tests that 
can be imposed. 

A glance at the Willard Chart, 
with which each Willard Service 
Station is equipped, shows more- 
over that your battery checks ex- 
actly in electrical size with your 
own car builder’s recommendation. 

These known values—built-in 
quality and correct electrical size 
—would put the price of a Willard 
beyond the reach of the average 
car owner’s pocketbook were it not 
for Willard’s tremendous produc- 
tion. 

The price of a Willard is placed 
at the safety point, below which 
known quality ceases and hazard- 
ous bargaining begins. At this 
safety point, the known value of a 
Willard makes it the most economi- 
cal battery you can buy. 


STORAGE 
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OTHING beats whole milk as a 
calf feed, but, it is one of our 
most expensive feeds. For that 

reason most dairymen feed calves a less 
expensive feed as soon as they are old 
enough to handle such materials satis- 
factorily. 

What other feed and how young may 
the calf be changed to the other feed is 
paramount in all calf feeding practices. 
The calf must be kept growing. It must 
be thrifty and healthy every day if it is 
going to develop as it should. Every 
dairyman recognizes that a calf worth 
raising is worth raising well; also that 
the big cow is a better producer than 
the small cow, other things equal. 

The big problems of the calf feeder 
are encountered before the calf is eight 
weeks old. After that it is usually s 
matter of keeping the calf growing, 
avoiding, at the same time, any radical 
change in feed. 

The calf should be left with its dam 
the first one to three days, then fed its 
mother’s milk from a pail. It is here 
that special care must be exercised. 
Nature intended for the calf to take a 
small feed about every two hours, so 
we must be careful not to let it drink 
enough at one time to satisfy a twelve- 
hour hunger, or we may seriously over- 
load its stomach. 

Feed fresh milk from a clean pail, 
three times a day if possible, and two 
to three pounds at a feed. Weigh the 
milk, and feed the same amount every 
feeding. Better let the calf go a bit 
hungry than to overfeed it. There is a 
reserve to take care of this in the small 
amount of fat which every calf carnes 
at birth. 

Here, above all places, is where “the 
eye of the master ‘grows’ his cattle.” 





lf You Raise Calves 


By H. E. JAMISON 


Every calf is its own rule as to how much 
milk it can handle. The size, vigor, and 
breed of calf, and the richness of milk 
must all be considered. 

Starting at fifteen days of age the 
large thrifty calf can be changed gradu- 
ally to skimmilk in place of whole milk. 
At least ten days should be used for 
making this gradual change. Skimmilk 
ranks first as an economical and satis- 
factory calf feed and therefore should 
be used if available. 

The calf will start to nibble at hay at 
this age, so every day a fresh handful of 
hay should be put where the calf can 
get it easily and where it will not become 
soiled. A little dry ground grain also 
van be fed after each milk feeding when 
thi§ age is reached. A mixture recom- 
mended by the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station consists of four parts of ground 
corn, three parts of either whole or 
ground oats, two parts of wheat bran, 
and one part of linseed oilmeal. 

The first day or two this feed is given 
it will help train the calf to eat if some 
is rubbed on the calf’s nose right after 
it drinks its milk. A start with one-half 
pound a day in two or three feeds will 
be enough. 


EE that the pail in which milk is fed 

is thoroly clean and that no stale 
grain or hay is allowed to accumulate 
in the feed box. 

Many dairymen, especially in whole 
milk and condensary sections, have no 
skimmilk to feed. The next best feed 
is dry skimmilk. This material has all 
the solids of liquid skimmilk and needs 
only to be mixed with water, one pound 
of dry skimmilk to nine of water at body 
temperature, to make a calf feed that 
is equal to fresh skimmilk. Dry butter- 


































milk can be fed in the same way. Tw 
precautions are to mix thoroly and to see 
that the water is at least 90 degrees 
every time. 

The usual amount of the dry materia! 
is about one pound a day. The cost 
this method is higher so the plan usually 
calls for a gradual reduction in amount 
until the calf is weaned from it entirely 
when three and a half to four months 
old. The amount of grain and hay is in- 
creased at the same time to take t! 
place of it. A calf at that age will con- 
sume about 4 pounds of grain daily. 


ASUSRER plan ealls for gradually 
44 cutting out the re-mixed milk at 
5 to 6 weeks of age and feeding a grair 
mixture containing 35 to 40 percent cf 
dry skimmilk in its place. The mixture 
recommended by the Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station contains 55 parts 
of yellow cornmeal, 35 parts of dry 
skimmilk, and 10 parts of bran. Eighty 
to 100 pounds of dry skimmilk are need- 
ed to raise each calf when fed after this 
minimum milk plan. 

The value of dry skimmilk is further 
demonstrated by the large number of 
successful ready-mixed calf meals which 
contain some of it. Some of these meals 
are recommended to be fed as gruels, 
gradually replacing the whole milk 
Others are fed dry. Most of the well- 
known brands of these meals today are 
highly satisfactory and their use elim- 
inates the job of mixing. 

Many different calf meal gruels have 
been tried. Some have been successful 
but more of them have not. The 
failures have been due mostly to an 
inability to fulfill the neecs of the calf. 
Studies by experiment station workers 

{ Please turn to page 72 | 
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Save 


these 





lives. 


Much has been said in this paper about the fire losses on American farms. 
The best authorities estimate them as high as 150 million dollars a year. 


But dollars are not the true measurement of the horror of this destruction. 
The farm fires that wiped 150 million’s of property out of existence last year 
took the frightful toll of more than three thousand lives. 


The greater number of them were women and children. 


If for no other reason than to save these lives, the crusade against the 
agricultural fire waste must go on. 


The companies named below—represented in your vicinity by local agents 
—not only provides you with sound, reliable fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, 
and windstorm insurance, at a fixed price and with no assessments, but they 
are among the leaders in the movement which seeks to stop this “‘mad sacri- 
fice to fire.’’ 


Get in touch with one of these agents and let him counsel with you on 
your insurance needs and on how to make your homeand other buildings safer. 





Write for free copy of ‘‘Burning Up Farm Wealth.”’ 


STOCK 


(LEGAL RESERVE) 


FIRE INSURANCE 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


1029 INSURANCE EXCHANGE, CHICAGO — 175. W. JACKSON BLVD. 


Continental Insurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe 
Ins. Co. Ltd. 

American Insurance Company 

Security Insurance Co. New 
Haven. 

National] Fire Insurance Co. of 
Hartford. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 

Great American Insurance Co. 

Aetna Insurance Co. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 





Commercial Union Assurance 
Co., Ltd. 

Springfield Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co. 


Columbia Fire Underwriters 
Agency 

Home Insurance Company, 

New York 

United States Fire Insurance 
Co. 

Iowa National Fire Insurance 


C 0. 




















FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘Burning Up Farm Wealth”’ 
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a8 Separator \= Cis 





E W | Low Model 


You’d better check up mow on the cream 
you're losing every day with your old separa- 
tor. Here’s an easy FREE way to do it. With- 
out any a on your Fw let us send 
youn 30 s Free Trial!—the NEW low, 
andy MELOTTE. Skim your skimmed milk 
from your old separator with it. the New 
Melotte get enough cream from your skimmed 
milk to soon pay for itself! how the 
Melotte with its flexibly suspended Self-Bal- 
ancing Bowl gets the cream as no other sep- 
arator ever got 4 mea aw continue with 
an out-of-date, c ing separator— es- 
ecially—when I LL CIVE * YOU $20.00 CASH 
in trade—and let you buy the new improved 
MELOTTE on terms as low as only $5.00 per month. 
Write—mail coupon NOW!/—for free 
Melotte catalog, our special 
offers and direct-to-you 
rock-bottom prices, 


00 Down After on 












30 Days Free Trial #72 7: see 8 

IN ADDITION—to allowing you $20 for your old iets yo fiw Teg = 
separator—you can now get the great New Melotte Dept 25- iz : | by 38 ex sures® —s 
es arator for only $5.00 Down and only $5.00 a month, Percy Sie B prerec..2% Ader — — lle y 
ays Free Trial, too—return it at our expense i 48 Prince © eee --- 6 


= entirely satisfied. Mail coupon for details, 


















Cut Your Feed Costs 


Write today for free Bulletin No. 301 
which gives complete rations and full instruc- 
tions on how to raise calves most profitably 
and economically. 

Every calf raiser should have this FREE 
Bulletin. It not only explains the simple and 
most approved methods of building up your 
herd but also explains how. 


DRY SKIM MILK 


Offer! ill bl t BETTER cal t 
will enable you to raise calves a 
50 Ib. Bag just about one half the cost of raising them on 


$ fresh whole milk. 
40 Write for bulletin now — get the formulas 
a (| recommended by Prof. 8. W. Mead, University 
of 


California and also of the U. 8. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Dairy Industry. Just 
ask for FREE Bulletin No. 301, 

AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 

(Incorporated) 
160 N. LaSalle St., Room 720E, Chicago 


pecial 
Factory 


Single Cash 
Trial Bag 








Less than Sc worth 
saves a gallon of milk {4 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original or 
milk substitute to just one calf—then 100 ib. Baz 


compare results—see what you save. 
This special factory cash trial bag $4.75 
offer is good only if your dealer can’t 
supply you. Order today or write for - These 
Free Envelope Semple ond Expert Prices f. > 
vice on Ca jaising—free. factory ¢ 
Dealer Distribution Wanted d 7 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 6907, Waukegan, Ill. 














ELECTRI tofitany shun oranle. ELEC™ 
TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 








Trucks save 
high lifts. 
Write for 
Free Cat- 
alog to- 
day. 


Electric Wheel Co. 50 ElmSt., Quincy, i. 


' Fence Prices Smashed! 


me new low freight ate 
Save ices on 3 styles. Full Wine Bots. 

— galvanizing. Barb W' 

30 days’ trial. $20,000 Bond oaeetee 
interlocking Fence Co., Box 735, Morton, ll. 
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and feed manufacturers have helped 
point the way to success. Such a gruel 
must be easy to digest and should be 
comparatively low in fibre content. It 
must contain at least 20 percent protein 
and the protein must be highly digestible, 
pre ferably of animal origin. This ex- 
plains the popularity of dry skimmilk 
for that purpose. 

Soluble blood flour is another mate- 
rial often used because it answers the 
same requirements and, like dry skim- 


| milk, is actually dissolved in the gruel. 





These two feeds are also rich in bone 
building materials which are highly 
important. 

When a gruel is to be fed in place of 
the milk the calf should be three and a 
half to four weeks old before any change 
is made from whole milk. The calf 
should then be getting 8 to 12 pounds 
of milk daily, depending on its size and 
vigor and the richness of the milk. 
Make the change gradually, giving a 
little more gruel every day, and reduc- 
ing the milk by the same amount. 
About two weeks should be required to 
make the change. The gruel is made by 
mixing one pound of the mixture in four 
quarts of water at 90 to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

One mixture recommended by a 


| group of college feeding authorities con- 





tains 500 pounds of yellow cornmeal, 
440 pounds of red dog flour, 300 pounds 
of oat flour, 300 pounds of soluble blood 
flour, and 20 pounds each of special 
steamed bonemeal, finely ground lime- 
stone, and common salt. A simpler 
mixture is recommended by the Indiana 
Experiment Station. It contains equal 
parts by weight of hominy meal, linseed 
oilmeal, red dog flour, and soluble blood 
flour. 

A dry grain ration in addition to the 
liquid ration is recommended with each 
of these feeding methods. Hay is also 
recommended in every case. The hay 
should be fresh and bright, good clover 
or high quality mixed hay being satis- 
factory with the skimmilk, but the best 
of alfalfa is advised with the other feeds 
as it supplies so. much of the greatly 
needed protein. Silage is to be avoided 
entirely until the calf is four months old 
and then it may be fed in very limited 
amounts. 

Cleanliness of feed boxes and pails 
cannot be overemphasized and the same 
is true of the freshness of all feeds. The 
temperature of all liquid feed given the 
young calf should be as nearly as pos- 
sible the body temperature. Provide 
plenty of water in addition to the milk or 
gruel and see that the calf regularly gets 
sufficient salt. 

Careful observations where these 
rations were tried out showed that the 

salves that get no skimmilk, or only a 
limited amount of dry. skimmilk, are 
usually slightly under weight for most 
of the first year. Their skeletal growth, 
however, is up to normal with the ra- 
tions recommended, and in practically 
all tests the calves fed those rations 
were normal height and weight when 
they reached twelve months of age. 
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Monthly milk record sheets: 
space to record two milkings daily 
for 20 cows for an entire month. 
Price 60 cents a dozen postpaid. 
Order by number, S.D. 1, Success- 


ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A Farm Service Garage 
[Continued from page 9] 


garage may be varied to conform to that 
of other buildings of the farmstead. The 
hip-roof as used by Patterson makes an 


economical as well as attractive garage | 


covering. The gable and gambrel roof 
can be used effectively. In roofing a 
garage of three-car or larger capacity, 
usually a quantity of valuable storage 
space is made available above the ma- 
chines. On the average farm such stor- 
age can be profitably utilized and the 
expense making it usable is negligible 
when compared with its value. 


A. A. Coulter of Grundy County, | 
Iowa, has floored a small loft in his | 
gable roofed three-car garage for a seed | 


corn storage. Windows in the gable 
ends and an attractive ventilator on the 
comb of the roof provide a circulation of 
air which makes the loft an ideal seed 
storage. Frequently the space under 
the roof can be used for the storage of 
lumber and small tools and supplies. 

While these incidental uses add to the 
utility of the structure, they do not 
interfere with the conveniences and 
economies made possible by having all 
of the motor vehicles housed in one 
building designed especially for that 
purpose. The fire hazard were gasaline 
and oilisused must always be considered. 
By keeping all motor equipment together, 
this danger is reduced. 


Fertilizer Paid the Rent 
[Continued from page 11] 


tion. No cow producing less than 325 
pounds of butterfat at maturity is kept 
in the herd. The plan of advancement 
here is thru the use of a good sire. The 
present sire is one with a record of 723 
pounds of butterfat back of him. Close 
culling keeps boarder cows off the farm. 

Here, again, the policy is “grow your 
own,” and nearly all heifer calves are 
kept, raised to maturity, and milked for 
one year. If they are good enough, they 
will replace older cows. By the pur- 
chase of one purebred female with a 
good ancestry record, the foundation 
was laid for a purebred herd. 

The cows are given as good care and 
feed as possible in order to aid them in 
producing economically. Not all of the 
$5,000-a-year cream check is profit, but 
scientific feeding and management aid 
in keeping the profit per cow as high as 
possible with no excessive feed bill. 

Sprole says, “It costs no more to raise 
a good calf from a good cow and a good 
bull than any other kind, and it is 
worth a lot more.” At present most of 
the product of the dairy, after separat- 
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ing enough milk to give the small pigs | 


some skimmilk, is trucked to Mason 
City, where, with other milk, it is 
shipped daily to Chicago. This is a 
good market, and a steady one the year 
round, offering premium prices for 
quality milk. 

_ Life at “Lactaland,” as the Sproles 
have chosen to name the farm, is busy 
but happy. An effort is being made to 


keep farming abreast of the times, using | 


every new idea which gives promise of 
nereasing profits. The idea seems to be 
that equipment which cuts out labor 
ost is justified, but that which merely 
its labor, by doing the same job in a 
more costly fashion, had better be called 
i luxury. 
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‘Red Top 


Steel Fence Posts 
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Fences Built Now Add 
to Next Year's Profits 


HERE is no time like the present to get at that 

fencing job which you have had in mind for 
weeks—or even months. There is no need for delay- 
ing this work until spring for “easy digging”’. 

When only wood posts were used, practically all 
fence work had to be done in the spring—when the 
ground was soft—the digging easy. 

Now, with Red Top Steel Posts there is no need 
to wait. They drive easily through the hardest of 
soil at any season. One man with a Red Top Driver 
can easily drive 200 to 300 a day and align them 
perfectly. 

And with Red Tops you can build in a single day 
as many rods of fence as you could build in a week 
in the old post-hole digging days. It is easy to figure 
how short a job you can make of a complete fencing 
and repair program—right now—this fall—while 
you have the time. 

There is no reason to wait until next spring to 
re-arrange your fields providing for the rotation of 
both crops and live stock. The new fence that this 
may require can be built better this fall than next 
spring. But in any case be sure to repair all of your 
old fence lines this fall. 

Always use Red Top Steel Fence Posts. They 
are made of seasoned, dense, tough, long-lived 
steel. Their construction makes them extra 
strong and sturdy, keeps them firmly in position 
in the fence line and holds the fence in the same 
steady security through many years of service. 


Your Red Top Dealer Will Help You 


He is well informed on the value of good fences, 
how they stop waste and increase profits. Also, 
he will show you the features of Red Top that 
make it the strongest and most economical post 
for you to use in building and repairing fences 
this fall. 





RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 


EXPOSITION 
and ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Opening the Fine New Show Grounds 


ST. LOUIS 
October 12th to 19th 








Bring the Family —See the world’s finest dairy cattle — Better Foods 
Show—National Poultry and Pet Stock Show—Night Horse Show—Educa- 
tional Exhibits, and many other features. 


In the City—See the Lindbergh Trophies—Beautiful Forest Park—St. 
Louis Zoo—Botanical Gardens—Art Museum, and other interesting sights. 





Low Railroad Rates from Everywhere. : 








Rock River Holsteins 
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Rock River Sir Chimmie Bess 
Four nearest dams average 753.4 lbs. butter 


This bull, a grandson of our ‘‘Gold 
Medal Proven Sire,’’ has four dams, 
three of them as two-year olds in the 
pedigree that averaged 753.4 lbs. of 
butter in one year’s production. Excel 
lent type in ancestry. This calf is excep 
tionally good type, square and straight 
in body, soon ready for service. 


Write today for details and price 
Rock River Farms, Byron, Ill. 


“Satisfaction is always guaranteed at Rock River 



















HOLSTEINS SPELL DAIRY PROFITS 


300 Holsteins, chosen from America’s best herds are on exhibition 
at the Dairy Cattle Congress and the National Dairy Exposition. 


Study this great breed which is famous for its size, vigor, sturdy 
salves and ability to produce. 


More Dollars per Cow per Year 








Visit our 


> : “The Extension Service 
ASR OT wrile 
ni, MOLSTEINGEFRIESIAN 


for ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Profit’’ 234 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 











FOUNDATION HOLSTEIN SIRES AND DAMS 


Our herd is built on sound, practical and foundation bloodlines. Only those sires and dams of proved 
popular breeding and production have been used in our herd. 

HERD SIRES: ODeCreamCo Calamity Posch, Ambassador Fobes, and DeCreamCo Bess Burke Fobes- 
These three sires are being used on high producing foundation cows—many with more than 1,000 pounds 
of butter in a year. 

Establish your Herd by purchasing your next herd sire, or foundation females from this well-known herd. 
Visitors are always welcome. 


DETROIT CREAMERY FARMS, MT. CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 








FREDMAR FARMS 


Holstein Breeders and Dairymen: Sept.25,1929 


You are cordially invited to visit 
Fredmar Farms while attending the 
National Dairy Show and Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis, October 12 to 19. 
Glenn G. Davis, manager of Fred- 
mar Farms, will be glad to explain 
our methods in the development of 
the Ten Ton Type Herd. 
Call at our booth at the Show and 
transportation will be furnished to 
the farm a short distance from the 
city. Very truly yours. 
F. W. A. Vesper, Owner. 


P.0. Address, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 














_HOLSTEIN FARMERS 


Wisconsin State Institution Farms have on 
hand a large selection of Holstein bulls all 
ages ranging in price from $1,500 to $50, 
all from profitable producing mothers. Intensely 
Homestead and Ormsby blood line. Write us fully 
about your bull needs for the future. Get our free list. 
Wisconsin Board of Control 
Glen M. Householder State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 























This Free Book May Mean Prosperity For You! 


Even if you have been in the dairy business for years you should have this book, 
“Successful Dairying.”” If you have just started to build up a herd you must not missit. The 
information contained in any one chapter may start you on the road to dairy prosperity. Yet 
“Successful Dairying’ is yours for the asking. 


‘Successful Dairying”’ is an entirely new handbook on dairying. It contains 36 
pages, fully illustrated. It will be mailed absolutely free to anyone who will send in this ad, 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324C West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. 














LA LOMITA PROFIT-MAKING JERSEYS 


Our herd includes 225 high producing and prize-winning Jerseys. Last year our entire milking herd of 109 cows 

and heifers averaged 9,593.9 pounds of milk and 411.7 pounds of fat on twice a day milking—winning silver 

trophy in the Los Angeles Co. C. T. A. We have 9 Gold Medal cows and a number Of Silver Medal producers. 
Sybil’s Gamboge and You’ll Do’s Volunteer Blood-lines Predominate 

Show Ring Winnings for 1929 include many firsts and championships. Plan to see our herd at the 

Dairy Cattle Congress and the National Dairy Show, St. Louis. 


Ferdinand R. Bain, Owner, Palms, California 





Jersey Herd 


The Meredith Jersey Herd will be 
shown at the following fairs during 
the 1929season. We will be very glad 
to have everybody visit us that is 
interested in Dairying and in pure 
bred dairy cattle. The herd will be 
in charge of Mr. Anderson Garth, 
of Trenton, Ky. 
TULSA STATE FAIR—Tulsa, Okla. 
OKLAHOMA STATE FAIR—Okiahoma, City, Okla. 


DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS—Waterloo, lowa 
NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW—St. Louis, Mo. 


Meredith Jersey Farm 
| Des Moines - - Iowa 


























Greetings! 


Last month Dairy Farmer 
readers were offered free, a 
handy celluloid gestation 
table, also a copy of the 
new booklet on Guernsey 
cattle; —‘‘Your Golden 
Opportunity.” 


This offer is being extended 
tothe many readers of 
Successful Farming. Just 
place your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below 
and send it in. 





Clip Here. 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
67 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 

I should be glad to have you send me one of 
the gestation tables also a copy of “Your 
Golden Opportunity’’, which you are offering 
free of charge. 


Name 





Address 























Loma Farms 
Guernseys 


This Herd has been carefully a 
on a foundation of persistent 
duction and real individuality. 
May Rose and CHERUB Blood 
lines predominate. 
Write us about your 
next Herd Sire 


LOMA FARMS 
W. W. Blake Arkcoll, Mgr. 
Marquette Michigan 

















Keep a complete record of your 
dairy business in our herd record 
book complete for 20 cows. This 
includes monthly records for pro- 
duction, tests, value of product, 
feed consumption, prices, and 
profits on each individual cow, as 
well as yearly production and feed 
summary sheets, inventory blanks, | 
breeding and show records, and | 
pedigree for the herd sire. The } 
whole year's history of your herd | 
condensed into one book. Price 25 | 
cents, postpaid. Order by number, 
S.D. 3, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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PER RUNNING 


Less than 2° 





P ty oclean a on n Fencing, Gaten, 
Wire. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 2210, CLEVELAND, OI 











| dorf, A. J. Glover, H. E. 
| William Hill, A. O. Auter, C. D. Ettin- 
| ger, W. E. 
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Dairyland’s Mecca 
[ Continued from page 10] 


teams and last year 19 states competed. 
The first national dairy calf club show 
was held in 1921 with 40 entries. Last 
year that had grown to 189 head. 

Students of vocational agriculture par- 
ticipated first in 1923. In 1925 they 
held their first national contest with 17 
states represented. Last year that had 
grown to 31. Certainly no one can 
doubt the influenee of this great show 
on the coming generation. 

Noris the dairy show confined to these 


| activities. For twenty years or more 


the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has assisted with educational ex- 
hibits. These carry the latest informa- 
tion on feeding, breeding, record keeping, 
farm management, and other subjects. 

Ever since its inception the National 
Dairy Council has maintained high-class 
educational exhibits here. Many boys 
and girls, and their parents as well, have 
learned health lessons here that will 
prove invaluable as the years go by. The 
various state colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions all contribute to make 
of this great exposition a clearing house 
of the newest and best information for 
the dairyman. 


OMMERCIAL exhibits include 
milkers, separators, feeds, trucks, 


| farming tools, barn equipment, refriger- 
| ators, milk coolers, engines, ensilage cut- 
| ters, manure spreaders, paints, pumps, 


building materials, scales, light plants, 
water systems, and dozens of others. In 
few other places would it be possible to 
learn as much about up-to-date equip- 
ment and machinery. 

Some of the leading men in the in- 
dustry have been identified with this 
great show and educational institution. 
Among its past presidents are James A. 
Walker, H. B. Gurler, C. C. Lillie, J. D. 
Nichols, H. E. Van ‘Norman, and the 
present ‘president, Charles L. Hill. 

Among the men who have served as 
secretary and manager are E. Suden- 
Van Norman, 


Skinner, and the present 
secretary, 8. H. Anderson. 

The National Dairy Exposition is the 
one central agency where all of the 
various interests concerned with better 


and mere profitable dairy production | 


meet for co-operative action. Its 600 


members come from every branch of the | 


industry. Out of its deliberations have 


| come the National Dairy Council The | 


American Dairy Federation, and the 
World’s Dairy Congress. 

The banquet table is set. St. Louis 
has provided ample accommodations for 
the greatest dairy show ever staged. 
Railroads are offering attractive rates. 
The show management is doing every- 
thing in its power to make it time and 
money well spent on the part of all who 
attend. Not a point is beingoverlooked. 


We believe that the National Dairy | 


Show under its present efficient manage- 
ment and with its greatly enlarged fa- 
cilities is in position to become a greater 
factor in making dairy farming more 
profitable. 


in greater numbers than ever before. 


[Note: We will be glad to give zou | 
any further information you may need 


in preparation for a visit to this show.— 


| Editors.] 





We believe, too, that the | 
dairymen of the country will be there | 





Dairy Juniors: 


PROPER 
FEEDING 


is your second big 
step to real profits! 


The first world champion 
to be owned and tested 
by a 4-H Club member. 


You have a good start toward making 
money as a dairyman. You have cov- 
ered the first step in selecting your 
calf and developing her into a dairy 
cow. Now, that your heifer has fresh- 
ened, your profits should begin. But, 
how much you will make depends a 
lot on how you feed, 





Stick to the modern balanced ration 
| idea—it’s the secret of profits. Don’t 
| forget for a minute that your cow 

must get plenty of good quality pro- 
| tein to build up and maintain a high 
| milk flow. Linseed Meal is the old re- 
| liable protein supplement. It has a 
| mild laxative effect that keeps your 
| cow in prime condition. It also stim- 

ulates "your cow’s appetite—she will 

eat more so she can produce more 
| milk. Every ton adds nearly $20.00 
worth of fertilizing value to the ma- 
nure. If you are feeding ready-mixed 
feeds, you can make sure of the qual- 
| ity protein you are getting by look- 
ing on the label for Linseed Meal. 
Send for the new Linseed Meal Book, 


“Practical Feeding for Profit”—a sim- 
| ple story of modern feeding methods 
| 


which have been tested by carefully 
| kept records of profit 
above feed cost. Mail 
the coupon today. 


Ask your club leader 
about the new Linseed 
| Meal 4-H Club awards 
for Advanced Dairy 

Projects. 











LINSEED MEA 

EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 

Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send your free book No. SF-10, 
“Practical Feeding for Profit’. 


SS OTR Ce AA TT 
| Name of “Teacher or “Club Leader 
| in va 
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Club Work Develops a Herd 
BE: many years I have sought such 


a boy as Harold Strange, one who 

exemplifies the aims of 4-H club 
work. Harold started out in the calf 
and bean clubs and thru projects that 
develi ped increased interest each year, 
he was led on to high and still higher 
achievements. Harold Strange is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Monte Strange of 
Eaton County, Michigan. 

In 1921, Harold was urged by his 
cousin, John Strange, of more than local 
prominence as a dairyman, to get into 
the 4-H clubs. The urge was very 
strong, according to Harold, 


heifer of 1921 and the one bought the 
year before in a dairy production club. 
This work was also carried right along 
in 1927. 

In 1927, Harold acquired a closer ac- 
quaintanceship with the art of dairy 
cattle feeding and his two cows in the 
dairy production did themselves proud. 
The 3-year-old made 12,975 pounds of 
milk. And the two cows together con- 
sumed $225 worth of feed and then re- 
turned $450 worth of milk. Harold ex- 
plained to me that his receipts were in- 
creased a bit by the fact that the milk 
was sold to a co-operative which has 
rather consistently paid more than the 
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winnings $125 for the year from showing. 

He has just closed the books for the 
past year’s club work, a herd manage- 
ment project including five cows. A 
2-year-old gave 10,517 pounds of milk 
containing 351 pounds of butterfat; 
another 2-year-old produced 10,087 
pounds of milk and 340 pounds of but- 
terfat while a 4-year-old gave 12,914 
pounds of milk and 391 pounds of but- 
terfat. 

Of the two older cows, the 7-year-old 
gave 12,380 pounds of milk containing 
417 pounds of butterfat while the 8- 
year-old milked 13,268 pounds of milk 
which contained 380 pounds of butter- 

fat. The average milk pro- 
duction for the five was 11,- 





so strong that he joined the 





dairy calf and bean clubs. He 
bought a purebred Holstein 
heifer calf which was a little 
over a year old. 

In the fall of that same 
year, the Grand Ledge State 
Bank and the Grand Ledge 
Loan and Deposit State Bank 
together with a local elevator 
staged a little show of the 
grain products of the com- 
munity. Harold took part in 
a judging contest which was 
a feature of this show and se- 
cured the highest award—a 
trip to the International Live- 
stock Exposition. He went to 
the show all right; got into 
Chicago on Saturday and the 











833 pounds of milk and 376 
pounds of butterfat. 

“T always weigh the milk 
every milking, and every 
pound of grain,” Harold said. 
‘“‘That’s the only way to know 
what the cows are doing, and 
you cannot feed intelligently 
without knowing this. They 
have got things down now so 
a dairyman can know just 
what is what at any time. 
When the cows slack off on 
production, I slack off on 
their feed.”’ 





OUNG Strange feeds the 
cows all the silage they 
will eat and a pound of grain 











following Monday started for 
home with a very loud case of 
the whooping cough. 

In 1922, Hafold continued 
in the calf club and the bean club and 
also joined the pig club. With the pig 
he did not make much headway but he 
was county champion in both calf and 
bean clubs and second in the state on 
beans. 

In 1923, the heifer of 1921 was a full- 


fledged cow, and his interest had been 
carried forward from simply feéding a 


calf and growing heifer to a dairy cow, 
giving him an entirely new slant on 
animal feeding. That year he entered 


the dairy cow club as well as the bean 
club, and for 1923 he was rewarded by 
being declared the county winner in the 
dairy cow project and second in the 


state. 

At this time, he entered high school 
and a new force in his'life appeared in 
the person of Forrest Smith, the agri- 
cultural teacher in the high school. And 
so from here on, his interests were 
blended in both 4-H and Smith-Hughes 
movements. During the time he was in 
the high school, he was so busy with his 
high school studies and choring around 
home that his workin club projects was 
necessarily decreased. 

In 1924, he bought another bred 
heifer, a granddaughter of College Segis 
Jane, for $125. In 1925, he had the 


Harold Strange with his prize-winning cow 


average price, besides a premium for 
summer milk and a bonus at the end of 
the year. This record for milk produc- 
tion includes a charge for everything 
that was eaten by the cows and it 
means that the milk was weighed every 
milking. 

Last fall Harold had his first adven- 
ture in dairy cattle showing. His father 
thought they were too busy on the 
farm to take time off during the days 
preceding’ the fair to get the cattle ready 
so young Strange worked in the field in 
the daytime and clipped the cows and 
polished them in the early mornings and 
late evbnings. At the Eaton County Fair 
he showed ten head, including animals 
owned by his father and brother. 


HE WON something on all but two 
animals and among his winnings 
were grand champion, best herd, nine 
firsts, one produce-of-dam, one get-of- 
sire, a junior championship and a senior 
championship. What was more to the 
point, he got $75 in cash prizes. Three 
head were taken to the state fair at 
Detroit, where two prizes were secured 
with a second award in herd manage- 
ment. He and his brother together got 
$49 in cash prizes, making his combined 





to each four pounds of milk. 
He is now in the second year 
short course at Michigan 
State College and expects to 
take charge of the entire herd as soon as 
he gets back home. There will be twenty- 
three cows in milk next year and he has 
his stakes sét for a herd average next 
year of 10,000 pounds of milk and 400 
pounds of butterfat per cow. 

“A third of our cows are 2-year-olds, 
so if I don’t succeed at this in 1929,” 
says this young dairyman, “I think I 
can make it the next year.” 

When Harold Strange finishes the 
next year of proiect work, he will have 
completed ten years in club work. His 
achievements during the past years 
amply illustrates the fact that a boy 
who is willing to work and anxious to 
learn will find many agencies ready to 
proffer their assistance. 

Thru continued enrollment in the 4-H 
clubs, together with Smith-Hughes proj- 
ects, Harold has become more and more 
interested in the science of dairying; and 
in doing this he has been assisted by the 
club workers, the Smith-Hughes organi- 
zation, the local bankers, and lastly, the 
Michigan State College. His club 
heifers are now cows and he already 
has thestart for a fine purebred herd. He 
is a splendid example of the opportun- 
ities offered by 4-H club work.—Irvin 
J. Mathews, Ind. 
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$2.98 This welt-edged, unlined style is called “The $3.98 The"Snap-Way” is made by high-grade methods $4.98 The “Trend” is made from white furs only. White 
Winner”. You can instantly tell the difference between... a genuine blend of mixed furs which are dyed indie _furs bring out the silvery shade of gray, the sand tone of 
this hat, made of genuine fur that costs five dollars a vidually and blown into hat form, producing the smart beige. Only a fine fur felt is made in light tones... 
pound, anda hat of wool at ninety cents a pound. new shades. Only a really fine hat is made this way. cheaper felts cannot be dyed to give the same effect. 


When a million men take off their 
hats this fall... A Wa rc ptny stres.--in every ways fie 


dollar hat. There is no wool in any “Marathon” felt... 


: . nothing but hatter’s furs of a quality impossible to find 
eee this label will show elsewhere at the low price we ask. 


where they went to get The furs are blended from only the finer grades. The 


sweat-band inside a “Marathon” is always a full, thick 

the most for their money “roan” leather, not a split or easily torn paper substitute. 
The outside band around a “Marathon” is basted, as in 
expensive hats. 

All “Marathon” felts are finely made and finished in 

—_ - the factories of the largest producers of hats in America. 

tema od Your “Marathon” at $2.98 is totally different from the 
usual $2.98 hat. At a J. C. Penney store you get a truly 
fine hat for your money .. . because, in our large business, 
we have learned methods by which to give you a higher 
quality than other stores, we believe, can give. 

Not just big buying but careful choosing, of good 
styles ... modern efliciency in stocking and selling them 
in our stores ... these are reasons why men who buy in 
a J. C. Penney store get more for their money. 

For your fall hat, shop at your J. C. Penney store. 

Write us for the address of our store nearest you. We 
will also gladly send you free of charge our “Store News” 
in rotogravure. Address J. C. Penney Co., 330 West 
34th St., New York, N. Y. 


J.C.PENNEY °2: DEPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world ... under more than 1400 roofs 
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Sold... 
15 [ons of Straw 


«x A Bell System Advertisement 








A FARMER near Ithaca, New 
York, wanted to have his straw 
baled, provided he could find a 
place to sell it. He drove here 
and there in his car, making in- 
quiries. No one wanted to buy. 
Then he thought of a man who 
used straw in considerable quan- 
tity. He stepped to the tele- 
ewes and called him. He sold 
im 15 tons, then and there. 


7 7 7 





A farmer living in Grant 
County, Ind., started to sell 
75 hogs, but thought it might 
be wise to telephone and see if 
prices were firm. Prices had 
dropped %c. He held the hogs 


and got a %c increase. 
oe 


There is no friend quite like the 
telephone when emergency 
threatens, whether fire, injury, 
sickness or thieves. But it is 
also valuable in the day-to-day 
duties of life—running errands 
to town, bringing spare parts 
when a machine is broken, call- 
ing neighbors and friends, find- 
ing where to buy or sell for the 
best price. 





The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 


























Dear Bill: 
Jim’s tickled to death 
with the gun. Folds up like a jackknife. 
Goes into a dress suit case, in a bag or anywhere. No parts to 
lose. Snaps into shooting position like a lock. The-handy 


H. & R. “FOLDING” SINGLE GUN 

410-12 m/m, for 24% in. shells. 22” Steel Barrel. Stock, fine black walnut; flexible 

hard rubber butt plate. Weight, about 44 lbs. Also takes 44 W.C.F.,44 X. L. and 

44 Game Getter Shot Cartridges, and 410 and 44 Game Getter with round ball. 
Jim’s telling all his friends aboutit. Great onbirdsand small game. Every boy 
ought to have one. If yousend H. & R. your dealer’ s name and the names and ad- 
dresses of five who want a handy folding gun, they will send you a book of Fifty 
Prize Hunting Stories that tell of great shooting all over the world, and is also a 
catalog. If your dealer cannot supply you, the gun will be shipped postpaid upon 
receipt of $12.00. Yours sincerely, 
P.S. Getitat once. Address The Old Sport 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., Dept.2, Worcester, Mass. 
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Denton Frank Mary Schwander 
Missouri Health Champions 


Announce 4-H Dairy Contest 


4-H DAIRY cow contest has been 
announced by the national com- 
mittee on boys’ and girls’ club work. 
This contest opened. on September 1, 
and will close on August 31, 1930. It is 
open to any 4-H club member who now 


| owns a producing cow that was formerly 
_ a club calf. 


Each contestant will keep an accurate 
record of milk and butterfat production 
of his cow and will also keep complete 
account of all feed consumed and its 
cost. County champions will be selected 
and from them a state champion will be 
picked. The champion of each state 
will be awarded all expenses on an 
educational trip to the 1930 National 
Dairy Exposition at St. Louis. 

Trips and medals are being offered to 
the winner in the following states: New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 


| nois, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 





nesota, North and South Dakota. 


That’s the Wrinkle 


LOYD SCHELL, a vocational agricul- 
ture pupil in the Honey Creek 
township high school, Indiana, has proof 
that education pays. For three years he 
has been enrolled in the farmer training 
course in high school and while he has 
been learning, his learning also has 
been earning. 

In June, 1927, Lloyd purchased a 
purebred registered Poland China gilt 
from one of his neighbors and started 
into the hog business. The gilt cost him 
$15 and he had to borrow the money to 
pay for her. To make himself safe on the 
investment, Lloyd rented an eight-acre 
field that same summer and grew sweet 
corn for a local canning factory. When 
the corn had been harvested, the sow 
had been paid for, and in addition 
enough feed had been bought to last 
until June, 1928. 

Lloyd and the gilt went to the Indiana 
State Fair but the judge said she had a 
wrinkle and wrinkles are as unpopular 
with hogs as with humans, so she brought 
home no prize ribbons. 

In March she farrowed ten pigs, six 
sows and four boars. Two of these boar 
pigs were sold at weaning time for $20 
and at that time Lloyd and his mother 
went into partnership, she furnishing 
the feed and he the hogs. In September 
the sow farrowed nine pigs and raised 
eight of them. 

Lloyd’s records show a surprisingly 
profitable business for the last year. He 
has sold $65 worth of hogs, has killed 
three that were worth $75, has two bred 


| gilts worth $90, two open gilts worth 
| $70, seven feeding hogs worth $100, 





and the sow worth $50 more—making a 
total of $450 in cash or in livestock to 
the credit of the venture.—R. W. G. 
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[ Continued from page 15] 


in the district contributes. 
five years 90 percent of the adults in the | 
district have been enrolled. 

Casner Parent - Teacher Association 
has always co-operated in county health 
work, a very good showing being made 
in the increased number of cases of den- 
tal care, fitting of eye glasses, removal 
of diseased tonsils and adenoids. 

In the spring of 1928 Casner Parent- | 
Teacher Association sponsored a move- 
ment to immunize the children of the | 
entire neighborhood against diphtheria. | 
As a result 78 children from 8 months to 
16 years of age were brought to Casner | 
school from eight«school districts and 
given three shots of toxin-antitoxin by 
a state physician and nurse assisted by | 
a local physician. 

This year the school received the | 
prize in the jelly drive for the Decatur | 
and Macon County Hospital, this being | | 
made possible thru the co-operation of | 
members of the association. | 

Delegates are sent to the state and | 
district meetings of the Illinois Council 
of Parents and Teachers. Much inspira- 
tion and information is gained in this 
way and the members of the association 
are anxiously awaiting the time when 
the patrons of other one-room schools 
will fall into line, join the state organiza- 
tion, and thru organized and concen- | 
trated effort bring the rura! school to 
the place where it will efficiently and | 
consistently function to the best interest 
of the rural boy and girl. 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
[ Continued from page 17 ] 


are erected. Temporary barracks and 
classrooms as well as homes for the 
officers have been erected. 

While Australia is as wet as it can be, 
the federal territory is dry. People can 
go eight or ten miles and get over the 
line and buy their liquor but it cannot 

sold in the capital city. 

The nearby town in New South Wales 
to Canberra is Queanbeyan which is 
less than a dozen miles away. It con- 
tains but 4,000 people but it will soon 

e a city. 
it with the capital city. Friday is mar- 
ket or shopping day and long into the 
ight it is said that it is almost impos- 
sible to get around in Queanbeyan even 
on foot, it is so crowded with people. 
Hundreds of cars are parked, people not 
nly coming from the country nearby 
but from the city of Canberra as well. 


Special Notice—Our Birdseye View 

an has arranged to go with a company 
on a wonderful tour starting next Febru- 
ary, visiting the Maderia Islands, 
Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Balearic 
Islands, Monaco, Naples, Pompeii, 
Messina, Venice, Jugo Slavia, Corfu, 
\thens, Constantinople, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, then back to Naples, Cher- 
bourg, Southampton, and New York. 
Our Birdseye View man will be with 
the company all the way giving travel- 
talks and looking after the interests of 
each one. Entire expenses for nearly 

even weeks run as low as $900. If 

u wish to plan to go, write at once for 
‘ull information. Address, Birdseye 
View man, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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For the last | 


A good bus system connects | 
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BATTERY 








It CHALLENGES 


Any Dry Battery, of Equal Size... to 
Equal Its Capacity, Power, Length of 
Service, Dependability and Uniformity 


Science takes nothing for granted. It accepts no silky 


adjectives or embroidered language. Science tests 


... exhaustively. Facts are substituted for vague, 


misleading claims. This accounts for scientific expedi- 


tions ... such as both the Byrd and the Wilkins 


South Pole Expeditions, and countless others... using 


Burgess Radio Batteries exclusively. They are reliable 





and dependable. Time, ex- 
perience and science have 


proved these batteries to be 


the best that can be had. 


BURGESS BATTERY CO. 
General Sales Office: Chicago 
In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


Other 
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‘Super B’’ 
No. 21308 


Made especially forheavy- 
current consuming sets 


$4.25 


“Super B”’ 
No. 22308 


Designed for general, all- 
round use on sets requir- 
ing only average power 


$2.95 I 
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r WRY this stunt for your own amuse- 
ment: take a sheet of paper and 
roll it up; then hold up one end to 

your eye, while keeping the other eye 

open. Now hold the disengaged hand 
in front of the open eye, but close to the 
farther end of the paper roll. You will 
think you are looking thru a hole in your 
hand, instead of thru the paper roll. 

“~ * * 

A good guessing game is as follows: 
fill a glass brimful of water and ask 
your guests how many coins they think 
may be dropped into the water without 
causing any of it to spill. The answer 
will likely be that not any can be added 
without causing an overflow. Some 
may venture to say, one or two coins. 
Then you begin to show them. They 
will be amazed to find that many coins 
can be dropped into the water, if the 
dropping is done carefully. 

* * * 
Nutted Dates 

Remove the pits from the dates. Then 
take the white of an egg and beat it to 
a stiff froth; add vanilla flavoring to one 
tablespoonful of cold water, and beat 
quickly into the egg froth. Then stir in 
enough confectioners’ sugar to make a 
stiff paste. Take the walnut or pecan 
meat and roll it in a bit of the paste, and 
slip this piece inside the pitted date. 
Squeeze the edges together and roll the 
date in sugar. Then it is finished and 
ready to eat. 





——————————— 
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Here is the answer of TEN as de- 
scribed in last month’s match puzzle. 
* * * 
October Time 

October always makes me think 
Of Hills that seem a hazy blue; 
Of chilly nights with stars ablink, 
Of shocks of corn, and pumpkins, t 

* a x 


Diamond Puzzle 


1. A consonant. 

2. Part of the verb ‘‘to be.” 

3. A ring. 

+, A pastime. 

5. Plural of an expanse of water. 
6. A river. 


~I 


. A consonant. 

OK ok * 
October’s Square 
Word Puzzle 

Gone by. 

A fruit. 

A chemical. 

A sign of grief. 


a ae 


Hallowe’en Stunts 


Checker Board Puzzle 


If you have a checker board, try this 
stunt; if you have none, use a square of 
paper and sketch it. Place a checker 
upon one of the squares near the center 
of the board, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Then make the checker move in 
a manner so that it will cross every 
square and come back to the last move, 
which will end in its starting place. You 
must not use more than sixteen moves 
























































in all, to do it correctly. Next month 
I’ll show you how. 
* * * 
Answer to September’s charade is 
“Tamarind,” 
* ~ * 
Answer to hidden rivers of Europe: 
Ebro; Eger; Ural; Oder; Elbe. 
* * * 
Answer to last month’s square word: 
it Oo A 
20GRE 


3AREA 
4,.TEAM 
* * * 


Charade for October 
My first is the way foreign goods is 
got, 
My second is an insect, 
My whole you never should forget, 
For it is now important. 
* * * 


Apple Prophesies 


I have heard said that the paring of 
an apple when tossed over the left 
shoulder on Halloween night will fall 






























































into the form of an initial of someone 
who loves you. Do it twice to find out 
both initials of their name. 

* * * 

The correct answets to these puzzles 
will be found in the November issue of 
Successful Farming. 

+ * * 

Three Little Chestnuts 
HREE little chestnuts cuddled down 
in the velvety bed in their little 

green house all summer. The bed was 
soft and smooth and the little chestnuts 
rested thrujthe warm days, taking food 
that their Mother Tree sent to them 
thru the branches and twigs. When the 
wind blew softly the little chestnuts 
rocked back and forth and they knew 
that on days when the raindrops came 
they would be kept dry inside their little 
house. Mr. Squirrel would not hurt them 
either for the sharp prickles on the out- 
side of their house kept him away. 

So they were happy all thru the sum- 
mer, but when the cool autumn days 
came they grew tired of their little 
green house and were too crowded in 
their velvety bed. They pushed and 
pushed against the walls but could not 
get out of the little house. 

“What shall we do?” they wailed. 
“We have been shut up long enough, but 
we cannot open the door.” 

The days grew cooler and cooler and 
finally one night when the sky was very 
clear and the stars very bright, there 
came a sharp rap at the door of the 
little green house. 

“Who is there?” called the three little 
chestnuts. 

“Jack Frost,” answered a clear voice. 
“T have come to help you open the door 
of your house. It is time for you to leave 
your Mother Tree.” 

So Jack Frost opened the door of the 
little prickly house with a snap, and the 
three little chestnuts peeped out upon 
the beautiful world. Then they jumped 
down to the soft carpet of leaves that 
the wind had spread at the foot of 
Mother Tree. 

They settled down on the bright car- 
pet to wait for the snowflakes to come 
and cover them up. After a long winter 
nap they would be ready to send little 
roots down into the ground and begin 
their work in the spring.—Margaret 
Soorholtz. 

* * * 

Here is the second page of the 
“Little Lovelanders.”” How do you 
like it? And won’t you write and 
tell us what you think of the name? 
Address your letters to Lillian Eliza- 
beth Roy, in care of SuccessfulFarm- 

ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Your letters and sug- 
= gestions will help us to 

make this page better 
and better. 
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OW comes that season of the year when 
the family go around with worried looks 
on their faces. Time to begin thinking 
of Christmas presents. Successful 
Farming is ready again this fall with 

many happy solutions for those, Christmas gift 
worries. 


Turn to the Home Service Department in this 
issue and see the articles on Coverlets for gifts—with clear, 
interesting instructions for making them. In November 
comes an unusual article on new things to make for the 
Christmas and winter bazaars; and in December a com- 
plete article on toys, illustrating and describing all sorts 
of wonderful gifts for the children that you can make from 
odd scraps of wood; and another article on gifts made with 
left-overs from wall paper—lamp shades, waste baskets, 
screens, book covers, and many other unusual and de- 
lightful presents for your friends, 


And these are but a few of the Christmas sug- 
‘aon va Successful Farming will bring to you. In Decem- 
er there will be timely suggestions on the Christmas Din- 
ner, with menus, recipes, unusual ideas for decorations, and 
new dishes especially tested in our own model farm kitchen. 


Watch for these coming holiday numbers. Don’t 
worry about Christmas. Turn to Successful Farming. And 
if you don’t find quite ALL the suggestions you require, 
our Home Service Department will gladly offer more if 
you will drop them a line. 


Don’t forget—Successful Farming makes one 
of the most welcome gifts you could possibly 
send—a reminder of the giver thruout the year. 
A handy blank is enclosed for your convenience. 
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WATCH FOR 
THESE UNUSUAL 
FEATURES 


With the next issue be- 
gins a special series of 
Dr. G. Bohstedt of the 
University of Wisconsin, 
one of America’s foremost 
livestock feeding authori- 
ties. See his articles on— 


“Feeding for Milk Pro- 
duction,” in November. 

“Results From Beef 
Feeding Experiments,” in 
December. 


“What the Hog Feeder 
Should Know,” in January. 


In November also “What 
Will Butter Bring;” 
“What the New Wheat 
Tariff Means;” “Winter 
Poultry Feeding,’ and 
many other valuable arti- 
cles. 
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A portion of the crowd which attended the chopping contest 
at the Royal Agricultural Show, Sydney, Australia, April, 
1928. 165 out of 171 axes used by contestants were Plumb. 


Where Chopping 


is a national sport 


9 out of 1() 










use the Plumb Axe 





RAWNY MEN poised on 
their precarious “steps” 
axes flashing in and out with 
incredible speed; chips flying 
in the sun; crowds cheering as 
the first man drops his log: 


Australia! Where chopping 
is a national sport; where 
champion meets champion; 
where split seconds determine 


keen blade are almost unani- 
mous in their use of Plumb. 


Because it is scientifically 
correct—for championship 
contest or everyday cutting: 
From its one-piece, solid steel 
construction to its razor-keen 
edge; from its tapered blade 
to its balanced head. 


Whether you chop little or 





7. 2 > 
victory or defeat... America’s ; long, the Plumb will reveal to 
, : Champion 4 
Australia — where an axe is you a faster, easier way of 
Peter McLaren has 


judged by performance... the 
Plumb Axe is the overwhelm- 
ing favorite. 


defeated more 
than three hun- 
dred choppers in 
his recent Ameri- 
ean tour. He uses 
the Plumb Axe 


chopping that will save your 
strength and get more done. 


And it costs no more than 


At the Royal Agricultural 
Show in Sydney, April, 1928 
— 171 axes were carried by competing 
choppers. 165 were Plumb. At the 
Ulverstone Show, there were 285 ixes 
on the grounds. 280 were Plumb Axes. 


And in America — Peter McLaren, 
the champion of all, uses only the 
Plumb Axe in his chopping contests. 

Experts, champions — men whose 
livings and reputations depend upon a 


exclusively. 


an ordinary axe. Your hard- 
ware man isa tool expert. Ask 
him to show you the Plumb, with 
the Red Handle, and Black Head. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U.S.A. 


PLUM M 


mers Ratchets 
Files les ledges Ax 












A Book Every Axe User Should Have! 


Can you fell a tree backwards? Or square up a log? Or drop a tree where you want it? Can 
you sharpen, hone and refit your axe? Peter McLaren, Champion Chopper, reveals these and 
many other axe secrets in his new book—The Axe Manual of Peter McLaren—9 chapters, 
84 pages, profusely illustrated. Send 25c to F. R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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HE killdeer. Flying swift and low 

over the fields in the early morning, 
now and then swooping gracefully to 
skim the dewclad heads of ripening 
grain while it rends the air with shril! 
and excited cries of, “killdee! killdee! 
killdee!””—such is my earliest recollec- 
tion of the killdeer, best known of the 
shore birds about the farmlands of the 
entire United States. 

The killdeer, altho by no means of 
great importance as far as numbers are 
concerned, is possessed of such striking 
individuality that once identified it can 
never be mistaken for any other. He is 
unique both in his shrill startled call as 
well as his peculiar markings either one 
of which rarely fails to excite the curi- 
osity of the passerby. 

He is about as long as a robin but 
more slender and contrasted with his 
dark gray head and back are the white 
breast and underparts that are them- 
selves varied by the presence of several 
dark stripes—notably upon the breast 
where two black stripes form a sort of 
double collar. The face is also marked 
with white and black so that, if one is 
fortunate enough to view the bird face 
to face he presents a very striped ap- 
pearance—black or gray-brown alter- 
nating with white. 

Such an intimate view, however, is 
very unusual for the killdeer is very rest- 
less and easily startled and, upon the 
appearance of man, rises quickly from the 


| grasses, breaking away with startled 
| shrill cries, swooping low over the fields, 


finally dropping from sight as quickly 
as if lifted from its cover. It is then that 
one is rewarded with a flash of gray and 
white, and the characteristic call of 
“killdee! killdee!” that is its principal 
mark of identification. 

This startled exit of the killdeer has 
often brought the wrath of hunters 
down upon its head, because the cries 
warned other game birds of the ap- 
| proach of danger. Many have been 
| killed for this reason. Yet this bird is 
one of the farmers’ very good friends; a 
destroyer of countless insects injurious 
to crops. 


HE killdeer’s diet includes a variety 

of grasshoppers, caterpillars, animal 
ticks, caddis flies, as well as many of the 
destructive beetles such as the alfalfa 
boll weavil, the cotton boll weavil, and 
innumerable other pests—all of which 
fall prey to this beneficial bird. And 
those of us who have had a pleasant out- 
ing ruined by the presence of swarms of 
pesky mosquitoes can get some satis- 
faction out of the fact that we have at 
least one ally in the killdeer against this 
bothersome pest, for each year he de- 
vours great numbers of the larvae of 
the salt marsh mosquito. 

The nest of this bird is merely a 
shallow cuplike depression in the soil. 
In this crude receptacle are laid the eggs 
—cream-colored, black-spotted affairs 
that possess that camouflage character 
that Nature bestows upon many of its 
great family. This improvised nest 
would lead one to believe that the bird 
| was not very responsible and aware of 
| the dignity that comes in raising a 

family, yet, if one approaches too close, 
the mother will display an assortment 
of wiles to lead the intruder from the 
nest that establishes one’s idea of her 
responsibility.—C. F. Brockman. 
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Apple Club Boys Succeed 


TK Indiana 4-H club boys have | 
made an enviable record in their | 
orchard projects this year. John Martin | 
of Tippecanoe County, and Lester Mus- | 


grave of Morgan County, have each been 
awarded a Purdue scholarship worth 
$300. It enables them to take a four- 


year course in agriculture, relieving | 


them of paying certain fees whose ag- 
gregate value during the four years is 
approximately $300. 

These 17-year-old boys have both 
made good profits from their apples. 
John Martin’s project consisted of a 
block of twenty trees. His total income 
from these trees was $113, and his 


profit $66.65. Lester Musgrave’s proj- | 
ect was considerably larger, consisting | 
of 350 trees and including 25 different | 


varieties. The trees were located in 


seven small hillside orchards, making | 


the problem of their care somewhat 
more complicated. Lester’s total re- 
ceipts from these orchards were $2,263. 
His profit was $1,643.31, an average of 
$4.70 per tree. 

In each case the boys pruned, sprayed, 
and cultivated the trees. Lester Mus- 
grave’s trees were sprayed five times. 
Oil emulsion was used as the dormant 
spray, lime sulphur and arsenate of lead 
for the first and second summer appli- 
cations, and bordeaux mixture for the 
third and fourth summer applications. 
In Lester’s opinion thinning of the 
apples is one of the most important 
items in producing quality frut. He 
says, “Marketing is the biggest prob- 
lem of the fruit grower and if he wants 
the best quality of fruit he must thin 
his apples if there is a heavy set.”’ 

Lester says in his report, “I joined 
the orchard club because I wanted to 
get a better knowledge of how to take 
care of an orchard.’’ His profits are 
good evidence that he is getting not only 
this but also a liberal education in mar- 
keting the fruit after it is produced. He 
has learned that it is not necessarily the 
large yields that profit most. 


OHN MARTIN has been in an or- 
chard club since 1924. His club, 


which consists of 8 to 13 members, has | 


worked out a clever spray ring that effec- 
tively solves their spraying problem. 
Each member buys a share in the spray 
machine and each share cost $1 per tree. 
However, it is not necessary that the 
member pay this amount in a lump sum 
but rather at the rate of 10 cents per 
spray application per tree. 

In other words, if he has 50 trees and 
sprays five times the first year’s cost 


will be $25 plus the cost of the material. | 


Each year the total expense of spray 
materials, upkeep on the machine, gaso- 
line, and the like, are pro-rated on the 
tree basis to each member. 

The success of this spray ring can be 
shown by the fact that these club boys 
have purchased a $425 outfit. Some of 
the older boys who are now in Purdue 
still retain their membership and pay 
their share of expenses simply because 
they figure it is a valuable asset and 
that they can continue to reap the bene- 
fit of the spray ring later. 

» John Martin was president of this 
spray ring last year. Not only has he 
won trips to Purdue and to the 4-H 
Club Congress at Chicago, but he is 


also getting a valuable training in | 
co-operative business. 
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BE PREPARE D | 
-take along Absorbine, K- 


CCIDENTs will not spoil your recreation if you rub away all stiffness and lame- ; 
A ness with Absorbine, Jr. Always keep a bottle handy. It is a reliable first aid i 
for those minor accidents which are so likely to happen ona farm. Use it at once 
to reduce swelling, draw out inflammation and relieve congestion. Absorbine, Jr. 
is antiseptic. ... When used full strength it eliminates the danger of infection in 
scratches, cuts, open bruises, wounds and abrasions. It brings prompt, soothing 
relief when used on sunburn, insect bites or burns. Learn of many other uses 
from our booklet, “Timely Suggestions,” sent on request. : 

At All Druggists, $1.25. Send for Free Trial Bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass, 














To Heal Children’s Hurts 


Use Absorbine, Jr. fall 


To Relieve Sunburn 
Splash on Absorbine, Jr. to 
take out the burn. It leaves the 


strength. It is soothing and 
tan. 


Absorbine J‘ 


antiseptic. 
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Words Are Bridges 


\ X YORDS are bridges by which we 
build a structure over which 
. our ideas may pass.”’ This was 
the theme of a message from Dr. Mar- 
garet Justin, dean of home economics, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, to 
the 4-H club boys and girls of Kansas, 
gathered at the college for the annual 
club roundup. Words link continents 
with continents and ages with ages. 
They carry goodwill between nations 
and bridge the distance between the 
governments of great countries. 

Words span the spaces of time or ter- 
ritory between friends and relatives and 
make possible a continuation of the feel- 
ing of understanding and sympathy be- 
tween people long separated by stretches 
of time or country. They make way 
equally for the rapid tide of anger or the 
slower moving current of sympathy and 
encouragement. Bridges which different 
people are able to use depend on the 
choice of material, design, and care in 
building to which they have trained 
themselves. Whether we will or no, we 
are all bridge builders, and ideas pass 
over our bridges to other people. 

There was the small boy on the train 
who asked, ‘‘Why is a horse a horse? 
Why is a house a house? Why is a cow 
acow?” Finally his exasperated mother 
said, “Horse is a word we use to mean 
horse, always, always; house is a word 
‘we use to mean a dwelling or a house, 
always, always; cow is a word—” And 
the small boy interrupted, ““‘Why are 
words, words?” 

And that is one of our oldest ques- 
tions. Why do we use words? On one 
side we hear people who are sure we 
could “say it with flowers,” on the other 
we see people seeking to express them- 
selves in music, or with pictures, some 
of them strange and wonderful. Yet, 
eventually, all of us go back to expres- 
sion by the use of some form of words. 
Beautiful and poetic avenues of ap- 
proach as the flowers and pictures may 
be, words remain the most definite way 
of expressing ideas to the world. 


{OR words are certain and they are 
strong; strong as the structures care- 
fully planned by engineers, such as the 
bridges over rushing waters and yawne 
ing caverns. They serve their purpose, 
even tho they may be slight in form and 
delicate in structure, even as the brief 
and gentle word of sympathy which en- 
ables the disconsolate to carry on; or 
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the lightly spoken, “That’s great, I 
knew you could do it,’’ which carries 
enough goodwill and encouragement to 
make possible the carrying thru of some 
new enterprise. Sometimes these word 
bridges are strong, to carry the weapons 
of hatred and anger. One hears the 
rapid tide of a parting sentence flung at 
a schoolboy and knows that the bridge 
for a battle is built. 

And we all build bridges daily even 
tho unconscious of the fact. There is the 
story of the small boy, not very bright, 
whose father told him to say nothing 
when people talked to him because if he 
talked people would know he was stupid. 
A passer-by stopped and asked the boy 
directions, and he said nothing; the 
man asked the way to Brown’s cabin, to 
the schoolhouse, the way east, but the 
boy said nothing. Exasperated, the 
traveler said, “Oh, but you are dumb, 
dumbbell.” The boy called, “Pa! Pa! I 
said nary a word and he found it out 
anyway.” 


S° THE word bridges that we use or 
fail to use are revealing things about 
us constantly, and whether those im- 
pressions are of strength and beauty or 
otherwise will depend on the material 
and structure of the buildings. 

You have seen bridges that would 
carry only a load of common wants— 
bridges roughly made of planks or logs 
across some creek bed. They showed 
limited material and suggested limited 
training of the builder tho they served 
the simple purpose. Your bridge of 
words may be such a plain common 
bridge unless you take thought to make 
it otherwise. 

If the foundations for your bridge 
building are fundamentally sound, it 
remains for you to add to its attractive- 
ness thru the choice of material, design, 
and care in building. Words which are 
explicit, words that are colorful, words 
that are interesting, words that are 
suitable, can be had only by thought 
and study. The man who speaks flu- 
ently and easily, whose ideas pass with 
gracious clarity out to other people, is 
one who has selected material with care 
and made of it a bridge of beautiful de- 
sign until such building is habitual. 

Grammar may be, then, not a tedious, 
stale subject, but an interesting training 
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in building bridges that shall be beauti- 
ful and sound, attracting ideas of other 
people to it, and giving safe passage to 
your ideas outward. Families may make 
the good time periods contribute to 
good bridge building; or girls may help 
one another in club meetings by en- 
couragement in the use of new words, 
and by little word games that familiar- 
ize them with new and beautiful words 
and teach correct usage. 


ARA TEASDALE, in her poem, 
J “Barter,” has suggested the worth 
of effort spent for beauty: 


“Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace, 

Count many a year of strife well lost.” 


Perhaps you would like our 4-H club 
service leaflet which contains sugges- 
tions for a program on “Words,” 
planned especially to supplement any 
regular project program. Some word 
games are included also. Send 2 cents 
to Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Towa, and ask for Leaflet No. S.E.9.— 
Ethel J. Marshall. 


Real Beauty 
wrt girl has not heard’ the old 


saying, ‘“‘Beauty is as beauty 
does”? Altho every girl cannot be 
beautiful, everyone has her opportunity 
to be attractive. 

To gain the essentials of beauty and 
especially the wholesome beauty of 
youth, we do not need much of cos- 
metics, nor money, but we do need a 
little time, effort, and thought. : 

I should say that cleanliness is the 
first requisite to beauty, even as it is 
considered next to godliness. Daily 
bathing is a habit we should instill in 
children and ourselves maintain to the 
end of the trail. In addition to having a 
clean well-kept body we must keep a 
clean open mind, for our thoughts re- 
flect in our faces as well as in our lives. 

Our bodies must not only be kept 
clean outside but inside as well, for 
many of the blemishes of both youthful 
and older complexions are caused by 
sluggishness. This is brought on mainly 
by intemperance in eating and lack of 
exercise. We must always watch our 
diet. To carry excessive weight is to 
tell to the world that we are of a glut- 
tonous nature. Nine times out of ten 

[ Please turn to page 89) 
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“ HY do I get such wonderful results 

when I bake with Calumet?” 
women are always asking. ‘‘Fluffy cakes, 
light biscuits, all my baking just the way 
I want it.” 

It is because Calumet Baking Powder 
has double-action. Two leavening actions, 
not one. And these two leavening actions 
protect your baking from failure to a re- 
markable degree. Women who used to have 
‘bad luck’’ with baking, women whose 
ovens were always ‘‘acting up,”” find it 
easy to bake successfully with Calumet. 

They tell their friends about this mod- 
ern baking powder... they run in and 
show their cakes and biscuits to their 
neighbors. That’s why Calumet today is 
the most popular baking powder in the 
world. 

The test apove illustrates Calumet’s two 
leavening actions. The first action takes 
place in the mixing bowl—a steady, even 
rising that gets the leavening properly 
started. Calumet’s second action begins 
when you put the cake in the oven. It 
literally ‘‘props up’’ the batter while the 
oven heat does its work. Asa result, a cake 
made with Calumet has a smooth, velvety 
texture that is simply beautiful...Calumet 
biscuits are light and feathery... 
muffins rise right up to perfection... 
and waffles, cornbread and griddle 
cakes turn out exactly the way you 
always hope they will. 

Easy success with Calumet 
All baking powders are required 
by law to be made of pure, whole- 
some, heaithful ingredients. But 
not all baking powders are alike 
in their action. Not all give you 


—" * 


equally fine results in your baking. Calu- 
met is scientifically made of exactly the 
right ingredients in exactly the right pro- 
portions to produce perfect leavening ac- 
tion. Its dependable double-action makes 
baking an easier, pleasanter task. 

Here’s a recipe for Calumet Coconut 
Cake. Notice that it calls for only one level 
teaspoon of Calumet to a cup of flour. 
This is the usual Calumet proportion. A 
double economy, since Calumet’s cost. is 
moderate to begin with. Mail the coupon 
and Marion Jane Parker will send you the 
Calumet Baking Book—a collection of 
splendid recipes, prepared by bakingexperts. 
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MAKE THIS TEST 
See for yourself how baking powder 
acts—and how Calumet acts twice to 
make your baking better. 

Put two level teaspoons of Calumet 


into a glass, add two teaspoons of water, 


; stir rapidly five times and remove the 
, spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
; slowly, half filling the glass. This is 

Calumet’s first action—the action that 
es takes place in your mixing bowl. 


After the mixture has entirelystopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of hot 
water on the stove. In a moment, a 
second rising will start and continue 
until the mixture rises to the top of the 
glass. This is Calumet’s second action— 
the action that takes place in your 
oven. Make this test today. See Calu- 
met'’s Double - Action which protects 
your baking from failure. 


COCONUT CAKE (3 eggs) 





2cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour I cup sugar 
2 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 3 eggs, unbeaten 

i sal ip 

ip butter ther sh Pp illa 

1can (1 cups) Bak 
Sift flour ™m ft 
t r tl times. ‘ 

4 n tog 
g well aft tely 
| amou 

tion. Add 1 B ins, 
.25 ta 39 minutes, in’ moderate iled 
fr sting between layers a é inkle 
thick} with coconut while frosting is still soft. Double the 
recipe Jor three 10-inch layers. (All measurements are level 


© 1929. P. Co., I 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


(PERE RE EEE EE EERE EERE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE SS 
Manion Jane Parker SF-10-29 
c-o Calumet Baking Powder Company 

4100 Fillmore Street, Chicago, | 


Please send me, free, a copy of the Calumet Baking Book 
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New Coverlets 


By LAURA HOLMES 

























2. The skyscraper is the stricuy modern 
design of today 


























1. The quaint Fairy Flower coverlet is popular 


It was designed at the time when the log cabin 


Tis old log cabin coverlet is a thing of the past. 


was a very common piece of architecture, and has 


had a long run of popularity. We are living in modern 
times and the inspiration of our coverlets should come 
from modern sources. That is why we have the sky- 
scraper coverlet this month. The skyscraper is to mod- 


ern civilization what the 
log cabin was to our an- 
cestors. If there is one out- 
standing modern design in 
America today, it is the 
skyscraper. 

This coverlet is very 
simple to make. The sil- 
houette is cut all in one 
piece from dark blue ma- 
terial. The three fronts of 
buildings are cut from 
medium robin’s egg blue, 
and appliqued on the dark 
blue silhouette. This is 
mounted on a lemon yel- 
low 8-inch block, the win- 
dows are embroidered in 
yellow, and the block i 
finished. Separating the 
blocks, and around the 
edge is natural colored ma- 
terial. The triangle joming 
the blocks, and the bind- 
ing of the quilt are cut 
from the dark blue. 

The entire coverlet may 
be made from sateen or 
any cotton material that 
has the desired colors. It 
is necessary to have the 





8. All boys would delight in this interesting coverlet 

















dark blue so the effect of shadow will be produced. Un- 
bleached muslin is a very 
cotton materials or some plain ginghams are suitable. 

In the fairy flower coverlet each flower is made sepa- 


desirable background for 


rately, and then mounted 
on long strips one below 
the other. The flowers are 
placed so that the rose and 
lavender touch each other 
and form one continuous 
all-over pattern. After 
stitching the vertical strips 
together—leaving one-half 
inch seams—the coverlet 
is finished by stitching the 
margins in place, adding 
a light-weight padding, 
and an unbleached muslin 
back. Last of all the edges 
are bound with a 4-inch 
blue chambray binding. 
Chambray and un- 
bleached muslin are the 
materials used. The colors 
are fairly light, and blend 
beautifully. If all the col- 
ors selected are about the 
same value they will be 
much more subdued than 
in the skyscraper cover, 
and there will not be too 
much contrast of light and 
dark. The secret of this 
coverlet is the subdued 
{ Continued on next reading page] 








New BEAUELWY 
im Screen Grid 
Battery Radio 


25 per cent lower 
voltage drain than on 
ordinary battery sets 


OW available for farm homes—all of 

Screen Grid’s marvelous performance 

plus the latest refinements and improve- 
ments in radio design. 


The clever table set shown at the right, 
will please you—not only by its smart at- 
tractiveness in your home, but quite as much 
with its rich, pure beauty of tone. 


For unwired homes, this model—together 
with the exquisite console model at the right 
—incorporates the famous Crosley Screen 
Grid battery radio. 


Not only does this remarkable set give you 
power, sensitivity and beauty of tone never 
before attained in battery radio, but it sets 
new standards of economy in operation. Its 
drain on the batteries is 25 per cent lower than 
any other standard battery set. 


For homes with electric lights, there is a 
complete range of Crosley table and cabinet 
models to choose from. Two of them are 
shown below. You will see all of them at 
any Crosley dealer’s—at the lowest prices in 
radio history! 


If there is no Crosley dealer near you 
write us for complete details. 







THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Home of WLW 











You’re there witha 












Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
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WITHOUT 
ACCESSORIES 





Model 21 (above). Metal case with 

panels in beautiful buried walnut $ 

effect. Also available with legs, at 

$54. A six tube set utilizing THREE 

Screen Grid Storage Battery tubes, without tubes 
201-A detector, 201-A first audio, speaker or 
171-A power output tube. A. C. batteries 
sels incorporated in the same case, 

are available in the following models: Model 31, seven 
tubes, $55. Model 41, eight tubes, $70. Model 41-S, con- 
taining the sensational New Crosley Screen Grid Uni- 
trad set, is $85 





Model 22 (at left). Console cabinet 

$ 50 in two tone walnut veneer. Contains 

‘ same six tube Screen Grid unit as 
é Model 21. Dynacone speaker.Model 


without tubes 32, available in same cabinet, full 
or batteries A. C. operation, at $99.50 


CROSLEY A.C. SETS 


D3 O cvsesiu: tubes) 


Model 82 (left). Eight tubes 
including rectifier and power 
output tubes. Model 82-S, 
containing Crosley Screen 
Grid Unitrad, $160 


$125 
(without tubes) 


Model 42 (right). Eight tubes 
including two power tubes 
and rectifier. Model 42-S, con- 
taining Crosley Screen Grid 
Unitrad, $140 

Note: Western prices 
slightly higher on all models 
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CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs— 
Maximum 
Performance 


and 
Dependability 


HE importance of spark plugs in 

modern engines of all sizes and 
types cannot be overemphasized. In 
farm service particularly, where cars, 
trucks, tractors andstationary engines, 
must at all times, and under all condi- 
tions, give unfailing dependability, it 
is imperative that spark plugs be the 
best. 


In the last analysis it is the spark 
plugs which give the engine life. On 
them the latent forces of power, speed, 
acteleration and economy ultimately 
depend. 


Champion Spark Plugs are the un- 
qualified choice of the great majority 
throughout the world. 


Because by constant research, inten- 
sive experiments and tests, Champion 
has always anticipated engineering 
needs. The universal preference 
enjoyed by Champion is the result of 
superiorities so pronounced that it is 
obviously the better spark plug for 
every engine. 


The exclusive Champion Sillimanite 
insulator is recognized by ceramic 
science as the finest known. Champion 
owns and controls the only known 
mine of Sillimanite, the greatest of all 
insulating materials. Special analysis 
electrodes which resist pitting and 
burning to the utmost, and insure a 
hot spark of uniform intensity for all 
engine speeds. The solid copper gasket 
seal retains the manifold advantages 
of Champion’s two-piece construction 
with the added advantages of being 
permanently gas-tight. 


Champion Spark Plugs assure maxi- 
mum performance and dependability 
for every farm engine. Your dealer 
stocks Champions in sizes and types 
specially designed to exact the utmost 
in power and economy from your 
engines, whatever the make or type. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ontario 






| The center circle is the ocean, divided | 


| basted in place, they are mounted on a 
48-inch white cambric circle, ‘allowing 
|a white strip about one-half inch in 


_ the ocean. Baste these in place. 


| ing sure they are all pointing in. one 
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coloring, while the skyscraper coverlet | 
gets most of its interest from its sharp | 
contrasts of light and dark. 

Any boy will enjoy the coverlet of | 
ships and airplanes designed especially | 
for him. It is made of dark, clear, | 
bright cambric or other cotton material. | 


into four parts to show a variation of 
color and to suggest white waves. The 
blue and blue-green used should be 
very closely related in color. If you can 
get only bright green material, dip it in | 
a medium-blue dye, which should make | 
it about the required color. 

The fishes are made of white cam- 
bric; they have red heads and white 
embroidered eyes, circles, with a black 
crossed line thru them. These fishes are 
placed two on the tips of the waves and 
two in the hollows, so that they are 
about equidistant from each other. 

After the four parts of the ocean have 
been cut, edges creased back, and fishes 


width to show between each section of 


Cut the ships, and stitch the two 
decks and smoke stacks in place. Place 
the four ships, going in the same direc- 
tion, around the ocean. Be sure the 
ships are placed so that when the cover- 
let is completed two ships will be at the 
poles and two at the equator. Applique 
the ocean, ships, and fishes in place and 
embroider the spray and fish eyes. 

The large white circle is next ap- 
pliqued to the center of the 72-inch 
square of dark blue. The white smoke 
from the stacks is appliqued in place. 
The airplanes are placed around the 
ocean all pointing in the same direction. 
It makes it easier if a white basting 
thread is run around the ocean about 
6 or 8 inches from the white circle show- 
ing the direction of the planes. 

One airplane is placed over each ship 
with one between. Pin these in place 
until the desired effect is obtained, mak- 





direction. The crosses are embroidered 
in red, the propeller and wheel in white. 


| The four stars in the corners of the blue 


| field are appliqued. 


| of our design on the back. The quilting 


Cr ae strips of red and white 
striped percale are stitched to the 
ends, making the coverlet, when fin- 
ished, 84 inches by 72inches. The back 
is plain blue or red—preferably red— 
and there is a narrow binding of red at 
the sides. The red crosses may either 
be embroidered or appliqued. 

These coverlets all have a light- 
weight padding, and are finished by 
quilting around the outline of the 
patterns, so that in turning over the 
coverlet we find an interesting outline 


may be done in one of the colors used 
on the face that is different from the | 
back. If this is well done we will have | 
two faced coverlets that are well worth 
the effort. 


Note: Patterns for designs of these 
coverlets, giving a list of the necessary 
materials, may be obtained by sending 
3 cents to Department C, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The September issue of Successful 
Farming offers the very newest sugges- 
tions for rug designs. 
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to redye 
‘Finest 


Silks 


Textile manufacturers always use special 
dyes for silk or wool. They know that is 
the only way to secure the most perfect 
results. The makers of Diamond Dyes 
are the first to enable home users to 
follow this plan. 

Next time you want to dye some of 
your more valuable articles of pure 
silk or wool, try the special Diamond 
Dyes in the blue package. They will 
give. these materials clearer, more 
brilliant colors, with greater depth and 
permanence than any “all purpose” dye. 
These special Diamond Dyes are just 
as easy to use as ordinary dyes. Like 
the white package Diamond Dyes, they 
contain three to five times more anilines 
than other dyes. That’s what makes 
them go on so smoothly and evenly, 
without spotting or streaking. That’s 
the secret of their brilliance; their re- 





sistance to sunlight, wear, and washing. 


The white package of Diamond Dyes 
is the highest quality dye prepared for 
general use. It will dye, or tint, silk, 
wool, cotton, linen, rayon (artificial 
silk), or any mixture of materials. The 
blue package is a special dye for silk or 
wool only—with it you can dye your 
valuable articles of pure silk or wool 
with results equal to the finest pro- 
fessional work. When you buy—remem- 
ber this. The blue package dyes silk or 
wool only. The white package will dye 
every kind of goods, including silk or 
wool. Your dealer has both packages. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Sun Proot 


EASY TO USE — 


BEST RESULTS DRUG STORES 





ye Day Husk TRY Aa 
90 to 700 BUSH te 


—S nll 


A 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
10-20 H. P. tractor. Do it in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. Shred- 
by U. S. 
Borer. 


ding of all stalks r 
Government to destroy the Corn 
Sold on Trial! 
Operate it yourself — with your own corn, on 
your mE prke. Five sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. 
rite for catalog and prices. 
NTHAL CORN, HUSKER COMP. 


**Inventors of the usker -- Established 1889 
*Inven' o! -- is! a 
Box 6, Milwaukee je 
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Our Girls’ Page 
{ Continued from page 84] 


we are not eating the right foods. Sim- 
ple, wholesome foods are conducive to 
good health. They do much, too, to 
keep that “schoolgirl complexion.” 

Clean nails do not take much. time. 
We like to see them beautifully mani- 
cured, but if we cannot do this, we can 
at least clean them. 


| 


Also, one should never forget to brush | 


the teeth. 

Then there is our hair. It must not | 
only be kept in order, but must be kept | 
clean. We may cut it or dress it simply, 
yet it will be attractive if we remember 
our brushing and are careful and reli- 
gious in our shampooing. 

The money we spend for our clothes 


does not matter nearly so much as | 


whether or not they suit us individually 
and are clean, from the skin out. The 


hem of a dress should be even if it is | 


meant to be that way, buttons and snaps 


should be in place, and all garments | 


should be immaculate. 


A clean, trim | 


wash frock is preferable anytime to a | 
faded silk dress, half-pressed and full of | 


grease spots. 
treme; they should be kept polished, 
and the heels kept straight. 

Last, but not least, one should always 
take a look at the seams in their stock- 
ings. These seams can twist until they 
resemble the stripes on a barber pole, 
and nothing can so spoil a girl’s looks as 
just this. 

The most attractive young girl of my 
acquaintance is one who takes good 
care of herself and the few clothes she 


Shoes should not be ex- | 


possesses, keeping every small acces- | 
sory ready and waiting. She is so at- | 


tractive and wholesome I covet her as | 


an ideal for my young daughter.—R. N. 


Kitchen Time-Savers 


ACCORDING to an old saying, a wom- 
/% an spends half of her time in the 
kitchen. A few inexpensive utensils will 
cut down amazingly on time, energy, 
and nerve strain. 

The elusive tablespoon that has a 
habit of sliding into the boiling sirup 
or pan of gravy the moment one’s back 
is turned, can profitably be replaced by 
a large metal spoon having a 10-inch 
handle and a bowl measuring 2) inches 
by 4 inches, which can be purchased at 
a hardware store for a small sum. The 
same spoon works admirably in taking 
mashed potatoes from a kettle. 

Many people do not consider a fish 
bowl as kitchen equipment, yet there is 
not one of us who has not stood at arm’s 


length from a crock or bowl and tried | 
to whip cream and at the same time | 


keep from being splattered. A double- 
action rotary egg beater and a fish bowl 
measuring 414 inches across the top 
settled the problem quite satisfactorily 
in our home. 
There are three more small labor- 


saving devices in our kitchen which we | 


now consider almost essential to house- 


keeping: a small or medium-sized rub- | 


ber spatula, purchased for a few cents, 
used for plate and pan scraping, and 





getting the last tablespoonful of batter | 


rom the cake-mixing bowl; a metal de- 
ice for scouring sticky pots and pans; 
nd drainer to set in the sink and 


catch small pieces of vegetable parings | 


ind other refuse. These are practically 
idispensable.—M. J. M., Nebr. 
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1930 “Red Line” 


Detco-Licut Electric 
Power and Light Unzits 
now ready for delivery/ 
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Combination 32 and 
110 Volt Models 


Shown below is a plant 
that combines the best 
features of both the 
automatic and battery 
charging plants. Either 
32 or 110 volts. You 
can use upto 200 watts 
right from the battery. 

With a heavier load the 
engine startsautomatic- 

ally. This plant oper- 







Automatic 
110 Volt Model 


Shown above is the new 
110-volt automatic plant 
— Model 15A15R — de- 
signed for use where a 
big, powerful generator 
of the automatic, non- 
storage battery type is 
needed. The generator 
Starts automaticall 
whenever currentis nee 
ed. An automatic gover. 
nor regulates speed, i 
accordance with the food 





ates motors upto !/2h.p. 


Battery Charging 
32 and 110 Vole 
Models 


Where buildings arc 
widely separated, a 110- 
volt Delco-Lighs is 
pecially recommended. 

el shown above 
has a capacity of 1500 
watts. It will operate 
motors upto 1 horse 
power. May be supplied 
with 160 ampere hour 
battery if desired. The 
1930 Delco-Light line 
also includes 32 volt bat- 
tery charging plants, 800 
watt Capacity. 








Power capacities bigger..Values better than ever 


OY in the 1930 Delco-Light 
can you enjoy the wonderful 
advantages afforded by these latest 
developments in farm lighting 
equipment. 

Be sure that you get a mew 1930 
“Red Line” Delco-Light. They are 
guaranteed by General Motors and 
the Delco-Light factory and they are 
handled only by axthorized Delco- 
Light dealers. 


There’s a type of Delco-Light 
for every requirement 


Whether you’re interested in light 
and power for a farm or a country 
store, church, school, garage, or 
filling station you'll find a Delco- 


Light exactly suited to the purpose. 
Ask for a demonstration and get all 
the details. 


Learn the facts AT ONCE! 


Don’t putit offany longer. Geta 1930 
“Red Line” Delco-Light. The prices 
are surprisingly low and payment is 
easy under General Motors terms. 














DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. D-124, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me your big free book “The 
New Way to Farm Profits,” which illus- 
trates and describes the 1930 “Red Line” 
of Delco-Light Plants. 











More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 
Also Manufacturers of D Electric Water Systems 


PRODUCTS 





OF GENERAL 


MOTORS 
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Feeder lambs in the lot of an Indiana farmer 






The Feeder Lam 


NE-HALF dozen farmers in Wells 
() County, Indiana, last winter fed 

over 1,500 native lambs. The 
results were extremely satisfactory, es- 
pecially where the feeder lambs were all 
docked and the males all castrated. The 
lambs were fed in the vicinity of Bluff- 
ton, and came out of Ohio and the Fort 
Wayne stock yards. The lambs were all 
feeder weights, averaging around 60 
pounds. Those from Ohio carried one- 
fourth to one-half Merino blood. The 
lambs from the Fort Wayne stock yards 
were more of an indiscriminate lot, some 
heavy, some light, some thrifty, and 
some weak, long tails, bucks, wethers, 
and ewes. 

Ed Jones, who fed several of these 
types of lambs from the Fort Wayne 
yards, said, ‘‘I made money, but never 
again will I feed long-tailed lambs or 
ram lambs. Neither will'I select lambs 
that are unthrifty. The wether and ewe 
lambs that were thrifty and docked 
made me plenty of money. However, I 
conducted the project more as a demon- 
stration for myself and I am satisfied 
the native lamb that is light weight, 
which is docked and castrated, will 
make a most excellent feeding lamb, 
providing the stomach worms are cleaned 
out of these lambs. Ninety-three head 
which I fed made me $150 after paying 
all feed costs and deducting the loss of 
six lambs.” 

Max Markley fed 130 good native 
wether and ewe lambs. They made him 
$450 above feed costs. J. O. Garden fed 
310 lambs weighing 60 pounds and made 
$1,000 above feed costs. This lot of 
lambs was extremely thrifty. They 
looked much like the Washington and 
Oregon lambs which one gets out of the 
Chicago yards for feeding purposes. 





By CLAUDE HARPER 


They contained a large amount of fine 
wool blood and gained rapidly. Chase 
Garrot made over $400 from 145 lambs 
above feed costs. Garrot’s lambs were 
of good quality and he fed a lot of sugar 
beet tops to them. 

It is interesting to note that all of 
these native lambs were treated for 
stomach worms. These farmers all used 
the bluestone method. Every feeder of 
these native lambs will try it again, pro- 
viding they can get lambs of feeder 
weights, thrifty, all docked, and all 
males castrated. In feeding the native 
lambs, they were handled much the 
same as western lambs are handled. 
They are brought to the farms in the 
fall, they clean the meadows, clean up 
the pastures and stubble fields, and 
finally are finished on a grain ration of 
corn or oats or a combination, with 
plenty of good legume hay in the ration. 
The hay used was largely home-grown 
clover or soybean. 


ATIVE lambs in Indiana are coming 

more and more into popularity for 
feeding purposes. The boys in their 
feeding clubs last year used over seven 
carloads of lambs in 26 counties in the 
state. These boys all took lambs that 
weighed around 60 pounds July 1. All 
lambs were docked and all male lambs 
were castrated. All the lambs were sired 
by purebred rams. 

The first thing in the feeding opera- 
tions, these youngsters treated their 
lambs for stomach worms, using the 
bluestone treatment under the direction 
of the county agents, vocational teach- 
ers, and club leaders. Many of these 
boys made better than one-half pound 
daily gain on the lambs. It must also be 
remembered that these youngsters fed 


lambs during the months of July and 
August when the weather is extremely 
hot, but 90 percent of them made 
money, their profit being from $1 to $3 
per head above feed costs. 

It was once considered impractical to 
even consider the native lamb from the 
standpoint of a feeder, but with the 
demonstration put on by over 200 boys 
last year and the feeding operations of 
this group of farmers in Wells County, 
it must be said that there are types of 
native lambs suitable for feeding pur- 
poses on the general farm. 


HILE the unthrifty, long-tailed, 

and bucky native lambs are not 
suitable for feeding purposes, one of the 
old-time feeders of LaGrange County 
said: ‘“‘My death loss from feeding good 
native lambs has been no greater than 
with westerns. Native feeding lambs do 
not cost as much as westerns and that 
has been helping the finances. As a 
whole, my western lambs have made a 
little more uniform gains and finish than 
the natives. I expect to continue feeding 
the type of lamb that makes me the 
most money.” 

For Fattening Western Lambs. For the 
third time oats equaled corn for fatten- 
ing western lambs in the feed lots at the 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion. These two popular Cornbelt grains 
were fed in rations containing cotton- 
seed meal, corn silage, and clover hay. 

In 1926, the lambs receiving the oats 
made 1.2 pounds more gain per lamb in 
84 days than the lambs receiving corn 
They also produced a finish equal to 
corn and made slightly cheaper gains 
In 1927, the lambs receiving oats made 
2.08 pounds more gain per lamb in 70 

[ Please turn to page 92 | 
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Gambling with your 
Hog Profits 


N the fall of 1926 there occurred one 
of the worst outbreaks of hog chol- 
era on record. Hogs died by the 
thousand over night. Entire herds 
were wiped out. The losses to agri- 
culture ran into the millions. 
Much of this loss was due to 
the fact that thousands of 
farmers who had been in the 
habit of having their young 
pigs immunized regularly each 
spring and fall, that year de- 
cided to **take a chance’’. It 
was a disastrous gamble. 
Farmers whorefused to gam- 
ble marketed their hogs as us- 


sary, stood helpless and saw their 
profits wiped out. 

Properly vaccinated hogs are im- 
mune to hog cholera. Unvaccinated 
hogs are susceptible to cholera, and 

may be attacked by the disease 
at any time. 

Quit gambling with your hog 
profits. Protect your herd by 
having a graduate veterinarian 
vaccinate your young pigs just 
after weaning each spring and 
fall. When this becomes a uni- 
versal practice, hog cholera 
losses will be unknown, and 
the profits of the hog raisers 


ual, while their neighbors,who 5, che Protection of Of the country will be enor- 
thought vaccination unneces- America’s Live Seock mously increased. 


Pitman-Moore Company Royal Serum Company Sioux City Serum Company 
Indianapolis Kansas City Sioux City, lowa 


Sioux Falls Serum Company 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


United Serum Company 
Wichita, Kas. 


Operating Divisions of 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, Inc. 





No deep questions to 
be settled--no red tape. 


Merely get a Handy 
Can or bottle of 3-in- 
One and use it on ev- 
ery kind of light mech- 
anism about farm and 
home, from hinges 
to milking machines; 
from locks to clocks. 


The sewing machine 
needs 3-in-One to pre- 
vent undue wear and to 
keep it running easily. 
Tools need it for the 
same reasons—and to 


finish and cutting 
edges from de- 
structive rust. 


3-in-One is a won- 
derful gun oil, too. 
Oils perfectly, pre- 
vents pitting and 
rust. 


Furniture, wood- 


work, floors, lino- | 


leum and oil cloth 
are easily and 
quickly cleaned 
with 3-in-One. 


Don’t confuse 

3-in-One with or- 

dinary light oil. It 

takes three oils of 

thehighestquality 

to make 3-in-One 

—animal, mineral 

and vegetable. 

These are scientifically blended to pro- 
duce in 3-in-One unique properties that 
no ordinary oil can have. Try it and see 
the difference. 

At good dealers everywhere, in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 
Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., NewYork, N. Y. 


3jin-One 


FREE 


e Generous sample and illustrated Diction- 
* ary of Uses. Request both on a postal card. 
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| made with the oat-fed lambs. 
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days than the lambs receiving corn. 
They made a slightly better finish with 
a slightly higher cost per 100 pounds. 
The net returns per lamb were approxi- 


| mately equal each year during the past | 


two years. 


| In 1928, after feeding the lambs for | 
| 80 days, those receiving a ration of oats, 
cottonseed meal, corn silage, and clover | 
| hay gained 2.5 pounds more per lamb 


than those receiving a ration of corn, 
cottonseed meal, corn silage, and clover 
hay. With oats at 38 cents per bushel 
and shelled corn at 74 cents per bushel, 
the lambs fed oats cost $11.48 per 100 
pounds gain and those fed corn cost 
$12.51 per 100 pounds gain. The oat 


| lambs made $2.10 profit per lamb; those 


fed corn made $1.85 profit per lamb. 


HE average daily ration of the lot of 
lambs receiving the oats this year 


| was:oats, 1.8;cottonseed meal, 0.17; corn 


silage, 0.84; and clover hay, 0.85. The 
corn-fed lambs ate a daily ration of corn, 
1.03; cottonseed meal, 0.17; corn silage, 
1.5; clover hay, 1.29. The daily ration 


| per lamb for the former two years was 


quite similar to the daily ration this 
year. For the first 40 to 50 days the 


| lambs receiving oats in their ration made 
| slightly larger gains. 


Both rations 
seemed to be palatable to the lambs. At 


| the beginning of the experiment, the 


lambs were put on a full feed of oats in 
five days, whereas it took ten days to 


| put them on a full feed of corn. 


Several years ago this institution at- 


| tempted to feed oats as a supplement to 
| corn rather than as a substitute for corn | 
in rations containing corn, corn silage, | 


and clover hay. When oats was fed as 
a supplement to corn and not in connec- 


| tion with a protein supplement, such as 
protect their fine | 


cottonseed meal, corn produced the 
largest gain, the cheapest gain, and the 
best finish. But in recent years, since 
oats has been fed as a substitute for corn 
in rations containing a protein supple- 
ment, oats has been made equal to corn 
with reference to rate of gain, finish, and | 
financial returns per lamb. 
The oat-fed lambs during the past | 
three years have always made the larg- 
est gains during the early part of the 
feeding period. During the latter part | 
of the feeding period, the gains made in 
the corn-fed lot were equal to those 
It is 
easier to put lambs on a full feed of oats 
than it is with corn. In fact, the lambs 


| receiving oats were put on a full feed in 
| just one-half the time it took to put 
| lambs on a full feed of corn. 


In the first trial, comparing oats and 


| corn for fattening lambs in rations con- 


taining cottonseed meal, clover hay, and 
corn silage, the oat-fed lambs consumed 
40 percent less roughage than the lambs 


| fed corn. In the second and third trials, | 
the oat-fed lambs consumed 38 percent | 


less roughage than those fed corn. It 
further appears that the feeding of oats 
in such a ration is a means of reducing 
the use of roughage when it is scarce 
and high priced. 


A fair outlook for the sheep industry 
for the next year is reported by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It bases this prediction on a 
smaller 1929 lamb crop which was due 
mostly to a larger loss of lambs. A part 
of the optimism is also due to high 
prices of competing meats and a fairly 
strong demand for wool. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 





CUT HANDLING 
COST 


You can cut in half the cost of hand- 
ling ear corn, potatoes, and all kinds 
of vegetables with this scoop fork. It’s 
lighter than a grain scoop, easier to 
use, and does not cut or injure vege- 
tables because the tines are made with 
flat, blunt points. Holds a man size 
load every forkful. 

The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to mark 
each fork as the best tool of 
its kind that can be made. 
The American Fork 
and Hoe Company, 

1921 Keith Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farm and 


Garden Tools for over 
100 Years. 
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Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuine 


TRUE 
TEMPER 


tool 


If your 

dealer has not 

yet stocked the 

True Temper 
Vegetable Scoop 
Fork, Cat.910, send 

us _ his name ani 
$3.40 and we will ship 
you direct postpaid, 














CORONA 


Ointment 


V y, 


The World’s GREATEST 
HEALING OINTMENT 


This liberal Sam a sent Free to acquaint you 
with the merits of this wonderful Healing Oint- 
ment that is different from anything you have 
ever used, Compourded from oil extracted from 
sheep’s wool, its soothing, healing qualities give 
quick relief to all kinds of cuts, sores, burns or 
wounds on man or beast—no smarting or blister- 
ing. Usedin thousands of homes. Sold in nearly 
ail drug stores — 2s — 65¢ and $1.25 


GIVEN —GILLETTE 


Safety Razor 
As an extra special offer we will 
also give everyone answering 

this ad a Genuine Gillette 

Safety Razor who will 

send 10c to cover pack- 


ing and mailing costs. D 

Use coupon. Free Sample 

and Gillette Razor will be 
nt at one 


Be e. 
CORONA MFG.CO. 


ff CORONA MFG. CO.,1010 Corona Bidg., KENTON, OHI0 \ 


I am sending 10c for Sample of Phillip’s Oint- 
ment and Gillette Razor. 


H Name 


Bh Acaress 
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Young Pig Losses Are Heavy 


NLY one-half of the pigs farrowed 

in this country ever reach market. 
Such is the information collected by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The other half of the pig crop 
dies due to accident, disease, or other 
troubles, mostly preventable. 

The biggest loss comes the first week 
with two-thirds of the premature deaths 
occurring then. Another 10 percent 
oceurs the next week. The biggest 
single loss is caused by sows lying on the 
pigs. Larger farrowing pens provided 
with guard rails around the inside of the 
pen will practically eliminate this loss. 
Another big saving is possible thru rais- 
ing them on clean ground by the McLean 
system of swine sanitation. 


Cut Shipping Losses 


Ww a hog is crippled or dies in | 


transit to the central market, the 


railroads usually get the blame. The | 


farmer does not realize that his own 
feeding methods are often the cause. 
Within the last few years it has been 
established that hogs which have re- 
ceived a ration deficient in minerals or 
vitamins, or both, are more easily crip- 
pled, due to lack of strength in bone, 
muscle, and nerve development, states 
J. W. Wuichet, of the animal husbandry 
department, Ohio State University. 

He adds, ‘‘Hogs that are heavily slop- 
fed or fed out in close quarters fre- 
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quently die in transit because of lung | 


congestion due to this type of feeding 
and the lack .of sufficient lung capacity. 
O. A. H., Ind. 


Feed Growing Pigs Alfalfa 


ALFALFA hay was worth $80 a ton 
<% asa feed for growing pigs in experi- 
ments at the Wisconsin and Ohio sta- 
tions. In each of these experiments the 
pigs were fed a good standard ration of 
corn and tankage, or meat meal. In the 
Wisconsin test 426 pounds of corn and 
51 pounds of tankage were required for 
100 pounds gain in the lot to which no 
alfalfa was fed. Another pen of pigs 
required 387 pounds of corn, 43 pounds 
of tankage and 23 pounds of chopped 
alfalfa hay to make the same gain. 

The 23 pounds of alfalfa saved 39 
pounds of corn worth 58.5 cents, and 
S pounds of tankage worth 32 cents, a 
total of 90.5 cents worth of feed saved. 
This is equivalent to $78.70 a ton. A 
similar test at Ohio showed a value of 
$83.52 and still another experiment 
there showed a value of $85.72 a ton for 
alfalfa hay in the pig rations. This 
seems like an excessively high price to 
pay for any hay. However, G. Boh- 
stedt of the Wisconsin station asserts 
that if such a price would be paid for 
lfalfa hay under these conditions, the 
feeder would just break even on that 
particular transaction. 

It was found that alfalfa is most valu- 
able as a feed for growing pigs, especially 
when started on full feed shortly after 
veaning. It is less valuable for older 
igs as it is not as essential for fattening 
uurposes as for growth. About 5 per- 
cent of the ration can well be alfalfa 

iy for all pigs, especially young shotes 
ind brood sows. Fine stemmed, leafy 
Ulalfa is best and it is preferably 
chopped tho the best quality hay may 
« fed whole from a rack. 
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Miayne these 


Worms are stealing 
your profits — and 


you don't know it 


if your hens are sluggish 
and laying poorly; if some 
of your hogs are down in 
flesh—look for roundworms 


ype: wait until you find marked 
evidence of roundworms in the 
droppings. For roundworms, if they once 
really get started in your stock, can eat 
up a good part of your profit. 

Take steps right now to get at the facts 
as these men did—then, if the worms are 
there, to get rid of them. 


John F. Weichman of Peoria, IIL, tells 
us that egg production from his white 
leghorns had dropped from 50% down to 
25%. He suspected roundworms—he 
killed one bird, examined its intestines 
and found that he was right. 

Then he tried Nema Capsules. 


“I found Nema easy and quick to 
give,” he writes. “Gave each hen only 
one capsule. Wasn’t long before they 
started passing the dead worms. Next 


day I posted another hen and found her 
free from worms. Egg production gradu- 
ally increased until within a month I was 
‘ey 60% production—where before I'd 

n getting only 25% production.” 

“T used your capsules on my hogs,” 
says B. E. Casselman of Douglas, Neb., 
“they sure cleaned them out of worms. 
Easy to administer and results better 
than I dared hope for. No bad effects 
whatsoever.” 

We have no end of letters from farmers 
who tell us that Nema provides the quick- 
est, surest, most economical way they 
know of to get rid of roundworms in hogs 
and poultry—stomach worms in sheep 
and goats, too. 

There’s J. R. Alexander in Texas, for 
example. He had 1,500 head of sheep and 
goats and used to lose from 150 to 250 a 
year from stomach worms. Tried Nema 
on 200. “There was almost instant im- 
provement,” he writes. “These animals, 
one and all, began to mend and were an 
entirely different flock in 30 days.” 


For large Roundworms in hogs 
and poultry 


For Stomach Worms in sheep and goats 


—a scientific, reliable remedy 


also effective for both ROUNDWORMS 
and HOOKWORMS in dogs and foxes 


MADE BY PARKE-DAVIS, 
who have been leaders in the production of med- 
icinal products since 1866, 


EFFECTEVE: Nema Capsules get 
rid of 95% to 100% of the roundworms, stomach 
worms or hookworms—usually in a single treat- 
ment. 


NO GUESS W ORK: Each infested 
animal or fowl gets its correct individual dose. 
When you mix worm remedies with feed you 
can’t be sure of results. Some stock is bound to 
get too much; and other stock, too little. 


NO SETBACK to otherwise 
healthy livestock. (Of course you wouldn’t give 
any worm medicine to animals suffering from 
intestinal diseases.) 


EASY TO |IGIVE 
LOW COST 


NEMA 


Worm Capsules 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 





F Ree Bulletins 


ive valuable information on how te treat livestock 
or worms. 


Just mail coupon 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Desk 1-L 

Address nearest office: Detroit, New York, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Mo., Seattle, St. Louis. 

Please send the free Nema Bulletins I have checked: 
(C0 No. 650, on Hogs, Sheep and all livestock. 

—) No. 655, on Poultry. 

0 No. 652, on Dogs and Foxes. 
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needs a sturdy 


Farm work isn’t any easier on a 
watch than it is on a man. That’s 
why the Ingersoll Yankee—Amer- 
ica’s most famous watch—is the 
favorite timepiece of active and 
vigorous men, It “stands up” under 
conditions that a delicate, expensive 
watch could not withstand, 

For 35 years the Yankee has been 
in aclass by itself—giving faithful, 
day-in-and-day-out time service. 


$1.50, Radiolite $2.25 











$ 5 00, (plain dial) 


Radiolite $5.50 


And the new small 


MITE 
—for active wrists 


Here is a watch that meets every 
test of your active wrist. Sturdy 
and strong—dependable and ser- 
viceable. Very small and thin. 
Chromium-finish case. A wrist watch 
not only for men, but for women, 
boys and girls. Plain dial, $5.00; 
Radiolite, $5.50. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada 


INGERSOLL 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
Service Department— Waterbury, Conn. 











Cholera?—I have some 150 shotes 


| which have an ailment that I do not 


understand. The first symptom is a 
lameness in the hind legs; after a few days, 
they almost lose use of the hind quarters, 


| They will not eat or drink slop. Please 
| advise me.—S. R. G., Mo. 


If the affected pigs quickly die and the 
skin on the belly turns purple in color hog 
cholera is the cause, and vagcination of 
remaining hogs will be in order. Have the 


| local graduate veterinarian make the 


necessary examination. 
If the pigs do not die it is probable that 
they are affected with rickets in which 


| disease the joints swell and the bones 


become distorted. It is caused by lack of 


| lime in the system, the ration being 


deficient in vitamins and minerals. Give 


| each pig a tablespoonful of codliver oil 


twice daily. Feed skimmed milk, ground 


| grains, bran, and oilmeal, and allow aécess 


to salt, ground limestone, and wood ashes 
or steamed bonemeal. Let them graze 


| green crops, preferably legumes, such. as 


alfalfa, clover, peas, soybeans, and the like. 
Direct sunshine out of doors is beneficial. 


White Scours.—I have two calves 
about ten days old that have the scours 
very badly. One of them would not nurse 
today. The scour is thin, whitish looking 
and has a very bad odor. I am giving 
them raw eggs at present.—D. B., Kans. 

Give each calf a tablespoonful of castor 
oil in milk and when that has acted, follow 
with a mixture of one part of salol and 
two parts of bismuth subnitrate in boiled 
milk. ‘The dose is one-half to one tea- 
spoonful every 3, 4, or 6 hours, according 
to size of calf and severity of attack. 
Isolate affected calves. Keep all =e 
utensils clean and sterilized. F 


| skimmed milk at a temperature of 90 
ane to 100 degrees after removing 
| foam, 


Pink Eye.—I had one cow go blind and 
I thought it punched something in its eye 
but today there is another one the same 
way. The eye turns white and water runs 
from it all the time. Could this be caused 
from some weed in the hay they eat?— 
P. G. 8., Ind. 

The disease is pink eye (infectious kera- 
titis) which is caused by germs, not weeds. 
It quickly spreads in a herd. Confine af- 
fected animals in a darkened stable. Sev- 
eral times daily cleanse the affected eyes 
with a 3 percent solution of boric acid, 
applied each time with fresh swabs of 


| sterilized cotton. In the evening put a 
| little yellow oxide of merc ointment 


(ophthalmic) in the eye and also smear it 


| on the eyelids. If there is a heavy dis- 


charge wet the eyeball two or three times 
daily with a 15 percent solution of argyrol, 
until it subsides, then use the ointment. 


If ulcers form on the eyeball a veterinarian | 


will have to give special treatment. 








All our subscribers are asked to 
make inquiry thru this department 
and their questions will be answered 
free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, 
and previous treatment, if- any. 
Address all communications for this 
department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
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FARM PLANNING 


Successful farmers in fifteen 
states have contributed the material 
for this interesting, illustrated book on 
“Farm Planning.” scribes actual, suc- 
cessful Farm Plans. Covers proper crop 
rotation. Shows value of legumes. Proves 

eting crops, roughage and waste 

on the hoof is the most economical way to 

up soil fertility. Tells how Farm 

resulted in a good living, 

rofits, needed improvements 

d. Ask your RED BRAND 

dealer for one of these Special Edition 
books, or write us. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
“‘Galvannealod’’—Copper Bearing 


This better farm fence costs less per year 
because it lasts much longer. With it you 
can hog down; save shattered and down 
gtain; clean out brush land and w 
with sheep; rotate crops; fertilize your 
farm ng what you faise. 

Copper in the steel, like old-time fence, 
and heavier “Galvannealed’’ patented zinc 
coating on the outside resists rust better 
and longer than any method ever used be- 
forein making woven wire fence. Picket- 
like stays, wavy strands, can’t slip knots, 
full gauge wires. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 








300,000 In Use A 


A wonderful engine for the home, 

farm, shop or mill, The cheapest reliable 

power for pumping, feed grinding, shelling, 

pw mh oy to cel : your farm 
e 

end watch it pay for itself. — 


Ask your dealer orwrite us for Catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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cluding biue printsand list o 
required, We will also 
Catalog of the— 
MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 
= —most p I. No 
y horses or small engine. 


les ear corn—w! 

3 minutes. Set in crib be- 
- ch Piass 
The Meyer Mfg. Co. Gox 1160 Morten, Ul. 
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@Dp 
Write for our Evidence of In- 
| R vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent."“Bend mode! 


or sketch of invention for our INSPECTION and CTIONS . 
RAN! & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Light Feeders Win 


ABY beeves made the cheapest gain 

and left the greatest profit in the 
feeding trials at Iowa State College last 
winter and spring. In these tests three 
lots of steers were used. One lot con- 
sisted of 2-year-olds that averaged 693 
pounds when the feeding trials started. 
\ lot of yearlings averaged 615 pounds 
and the calves averaged 324 pounds. 

The calves gained 2.43 pounds a day 
and put on 100 pounds gain at a cost of 
$10.08. The yearlings required $13.89 
worth of feed to gain 100 pounds in 
weight, and they gained only 2.11 
pounds a day. The 2-year-olds gained 
2.18 pounds a day and ate $14.48 worth 
of feed to gain 100 pounds. 

The baby beeves, after having the 
same kinds of feeds for the same length 
of time, showed a return above feed cost 
of $33.45 a head. The yearlings had a 
return of $22.11 and the 2-year-olds 
$21.31 above feed cost when marketed 
at the end of the 240-day feeding period. 
These feeding-tests revealed that feeders 
can afford to pay a higher price for light- 
weight calves as the gains during the 
feeding period are so much cheaper. 

Other tests carried on at thesame time 
showed that one lot of steers which was 
fed iron oxide with the regular mineral 
mixture showed the best gain of any of 
the lots used in the mineral tests. They 
gained 2.623 pounds a day and 100 
pounds of gain cost $11.47. The mineral 
mixture used was 49.97 percent of spe- 
cial bonemeal, 49.97 percent of ground 
limestone, and .06 percent of potassium 
iodide. To this standard mixture was 
added 2 percent of iron oxide. 

Experiments also showed that barrel 
salt gave best results early in the feed- 
ing trials as the cattle had just come off 
the range and consumed larger quanti- 
ties than later. Block salt was found 
satisfactory during the final months of 
the feeding period. 


Costs $90 to Keep a Horse 


T= cost of keeping a horse was | 


found to average about $90 a year 
according to records on 28 Iowa County, 
lowa, farms. Altho $90 was the aver- 
age, actual costs varied from $60 to $110. 
The farms on which these records were 
kept averaged 198 acres with 129 acres 
in crops. These farms averaged 22.4 
crop acres per horse. The records also 
show a gradually decreasing number of 
horses per farm over the three-year 
period, 


A. Hopkins, Jr., 





who made this | 


study, says that he found the 2-bottom, | 
28-inch plow drawn by five horses the | 


most efficient for plowing. Four horses 
on a 9-foot disk and four horses on a 20 
or 24-foot harrow were also most effi- 
cient. Four horses on a two-row culti- 
vator did about twice as much work in a 
day as two horses on a one-row machine, 
thereby doubling the amount of work ac- 
“omplished by the operator. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates that there will be two and one- 
half percent less cattle moved from the 
17 western states during the last five 
months of 1929 than during the same 
period of 1928. This will be influenced 

a little by prices and weather conditions. 
High prices or continued drought will 
cause more cattle to be sold. Breeding 
herds are being maintained on about an 
ven level. 
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of tire chain tests 
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give you this much superior service 


WEED’S fleet of test cars—passenger cars and trucks—run continuously, under 
all conditions on all types of roads. There is hardly a material that has not been 
thoroughly investigated for the manufacture of WEED Chains. Hundreds of 
shapes and designs have been tried out under actual test. Superior service from 
WEED Chains is partly the result of over 26 years of engineering achievement. 
Metallurgical research is another important factor to superior service in WEED 
Chains. The laboratories of the American Chain Company are famous for their 
contributions to the field of metallurgy—especially in regard to the science of 
electrical welding and the science of case hardening. 

Ask for genuine WEED Chains and be sure you get genuine WEED Chains. 


Every cross chain is stamped with the word “WEED”. Con- 
necting hooks are red, stamped with the name “WEED”. 
Cross chains are brass plated, hardened steel. Side chains are 


heavily galvanized, gray in color. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Be sure you ask for genuine 





WEED CHAINS 


for longer wear and greater efficiency 





WoRKACE Electric WOODWORKER 





THE same accurate COMPLETE $89 


equipment as used 

in Commercial wood- Inctudes planer, EAS 

working shops every- erie motor, buff- TERMS 
where. Write today for ert ding’ attache $9 down 
complete information. 


J.D. Wallace & Co., 2841. Adams St. Chicago,IL 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, 268 Market St, San Francisco | 
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| for Sprains and Bruises 

Assorsine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons, 
eoreness from bruises or strains. Does 
aot blister, remove hair or lay up borse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse bad large ewelling just 
below knee. Now gone: has not reappeared. 
Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 


ABSORBINE 


—£ MARK REG-U.S.PAT 
iW. F. YOUNC 
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Every dairy cow 
should eat® 
3 pounds of 
DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL 
SALT each 
month 


4 


O produce the maximum 
amount of milk a healthy cow 
tequires at least 36 pounds of cool, 
clean Diamond Crystal Salt per year. 

These are dairymen’s figures— 
based on actual experiment. 

Has your herd free access to this 
good, pure salt at all times? 

Better buy several 50 lb. blocks at 
a time so that each cow can get her 
daily ration without special feeding 
and without fail. 

Your dealer can supply it sulphur- 
ized, iodized or plain—and it’s all 
Diamond Crystal Quality. 

There’s a Diamond Crystal Salt 
for every purpose. Cook with it, 
pickle with it, use it to make cheese 
and butter and to cure meat. 


THE DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Saint Clair, Michigan 


BF sar 
* “THAT'S ALL 
SALT 
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Hog Market Prospects 


By E.A.STOKDYK 


T WILL take nerve to feed hogs this 

fall and winter for the spring market 

but the hog feeder who does so is likely 
to be rewarded for it. 

The situation at present is similar to 
that in the years 1901, 1911, 1913, 
1936, 1918, and 1924. In these years 
the vorn crop was small and hog produc- 
tion was decreasing. This year, with 
the 1929 corn crop estimated at 2,740,- 
514,000 bushels (August 1) as compared 
with 2,836,000,000 bushels in 1928, corn 
prices will tend to be high. Hog produc- 
tion is still on the decline as was shown 
by the June pig survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
which indicated a decrease of 8 percent 
in the 1929 spring pig crop as compared 
with the 1928 spring pig crop. Further- 
more, the June report indicates about 
a 5 percent decrease in the 1929 fall 
pig crop. 

Since the situation this year is similar 
to the years noted above, the price 
trends in those years will be of interest. 
In 1901 the low point in the fall price 
decline was reached in November. Be- 
tween November and the following 
April there was an advance of $1 per 
hundred. From the high in April to 
the high of the following July the ad- 
vance was 75 cents per hundred. 

In 1911, the low point in hog prices 
was reached in the middle of December. 
From this low point to April the market 
advanced $1.75 per hundred and by July 
another advance in price of 35 cents 
had taken place. 

Again, in 1913, the low point was in 
the middle of December and there was 
an advance of $1 per hundred between 
the middle of December and April. 
Similarly, between April and July there 
was an advance of 35 cents per hundred. 

In 1916, however, the low point in the 
fall hog market was in mid-November, 
altho mid-December was only slightly 
stronger. But between mid-December 
and April the market advanced $6.20 
per hundred. The July market that 
year held about steady with April. 

In 1918, the first part of December 
marked the end of the fall price decline. 
That year the market advanced $3.25 
per hundred between December and 


April and there was a further advance 
of $2.45 between April and July. 

In 1924, the most recent year when 
conditions were similar, the low point 
was reached in the last of November 
when top hogs sold at $9.60 per hundred 
at Chicago. By the following March, 
the market was up to $14.50, and in 
April the top was $14. In July, 1925, 
the top was $14.75. 

Putting all these years together and 
plotting the average in a price curve, we 
get a picture of prices as 1s shown in the 
chart presented herewith. This shows 
an average advance of about $2.50 per 
hundred from the low in December to 
the following April and an advance of 
almost $1 per hundred between April 
and the following July. 

The reason for the price trend in the 

ears we have considered seems to lie 
in the fact that high corn prices dis- 
courage hog feeders in the fall of the 
year and they send their hogs to market 
in large numbers and at light weights. 
The month of December appears to be 
the critical time. In December, 1924, 
when corn prices at Chicago were around 
$1.20 per bushel, a total of 6,604,000 
hogs were received at the principal mar- 
kets as compared with 5,825,000 head 
in 1923 and 4,531,000 head as a five-year 
average. In addition, these hogs were 
light in weight, averaging 214 pounds 
as compared with 231 pounds in Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

Such a rush to market holds the mar- 
ket down for that period but leaves the 
market with scant supplies later in the 
season usually sending prices up. 


N PLANNING breeding operations 
this fallit is of importance to note that 
the December hog and corn price rela- 
tionship has had a marked effect on the 
number of hogs going to market the 
following year. F. F. Elliott has shown 
that if the corn-hog ratio is below normal 
in the month of December that receipts 
are below normal ‘starting the next 
September and running thru the follow- 
ing April. His data shows that when 
the corn-hog ratio is 5 percent below 
normal in December, receipts of hogs 
at Chicago nine to fifteen months later 


Chicago hog prices in years of small corn crops when hog production was decreasing 
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are exactly 3.18 percent below normal. 

In like manner, a ratio ten percent 
below normal results in receipts 6.44 
percent below normal; a 15 percent 
below normal corn-hog ratio brings 
receipts 9.51 percent below normal; 20 
percent means receipts 12.20 percent 
lower; and a 25 percent below normal 
corn-hog ratio, a decrease in receipts 
15.12 below normal. 

Judging from Elliott’s data, one would 
be justified in increasing his breeding 
operations in December if the hog-corn 





relationship is unfavorable at that time; | 
this, because the majority of hog breed- | 


ers take the opposite course and de- 
crease their breeding operations when 
the December corn-hog ratio is unfavor- 
able. 


Cottonseed Meal a Safe Feed 


OW much cottonseed meal can 
we feed steers? That was the 
question asked within the animal hus- 
bandry department of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
when they planned last year’s feeding 
experiments. 
The basic ration consisted of ground 
corn, alfalfa hay, and enough ground 


limestone to make two percent of the | 


grain ration. To this was added cot- 
tonseed meal in different amounts for 
different lots of steers. The lot which 
received one and one-half pounds of 
cottonseed meal per steer daily, made 
the largest gains, an average of 1.91 
pounds a day, and their gains were 
made at a cost of $7.08 a hundred 
pounds, which was the cheapest rate 
of gain. 

A second lot was fed two and one-half 
pounds of cottonseed meal per steer 
daily and its average gain per steer was 
only 1.75 pounds a day. The cost of 
100 pounds of gain was $8.22 in .this 
case. 

The third lot was fed the same basic 
ration and three and one-half pounds of 
cottonseed meal daily. Its gains were 
somewhat better than the second lot, 
these steers growing 1.9 pounds dail 
and the gain costing $7.91 a Saeed. 
In no case were any bad results noticed 
in feeding this amount of cottonseed 
meal to young steers. 

Altho limestone was included as a 
part of the ration no advantage was 





noted. 

One additional lot of steers was fed | 
prairie hay instead of alfalfa hay. Both 
these lots showed a gain of 1.75 pounds 
a day per steer, but the lot fed prairie 
hay gained 100 pounds at a cost of 
$7.91 while it cost $8.22 with alfalfa hay. 
The steers fed alfalfa beat the others on 
market, bringing $12.50 a hundred com- 
pared to $12 for the lot fed prairie hay. 

Alfalfa hay was figured at $15 a ton, 
prairie at $8, cottonseed meal at $38, 
and corn at 65 cents a bushel. 

Cottonseed meal was also tried as a 
substitute for a part of the tankage in 





the ration of fattening swine. Results | impro 


showed no ill effects when cottonseed | 
neal is fed in this way, one lot actually 
getting three parts of cottonseed meal 
to one part of tankage. Gains were | 
satisfactory and costs of gain were uni- 
lormly low. It appeared that the price 
of cottonseed meal must be less than 
half the price of tankage if it is to be 
profitable. One lot that received cot- 
tonseed meal but no tankage made much | 
smaller gains at greater cost. 
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our Farm 
will be fenced sometine- 


WHY NOT NOW/ 


Paanars you have been plan- Ms, "1 
ning to build steel fences on a | ) 
your farm for many years. Why ui 

put it off? Why not erect those 
steel fences now, and realize the 
added profits while you are still 
in your prime? 
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Fences are a necessary part of 
diversification and rotation of 
crops and live stock. When you 
build fences, you will want to 
build them to last. 


Pittsburgh Fences are made of . 
full gauge wires from a special 
formula of steel. They are Super- 
Zinced—protected from rust by 
the heaviest coating of zinc that 
can be successfully applied to 
wire. This coating will not flake 
or peel. 
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You can get at a store near you 
a Pittsburgh Fence that exactly 
fits your needs—standard farm 
and poultry styles, closely spaced 
Pittsburgh Chictite Fence, or 
Pittsburgh Lawn Fence. 


Be sure to ask for Super-Zinced 
Pittsburgh Fences (Hinged Joint 
or Stiff Stay). 
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FARM ENGINEERING CHART 





(Pittsburgh Steel Co) 


705 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE your Farm Engineering Chart and 
name of nearest dealer in Pittsburgh Fences. 


FREE. Send the 
coupon for Farm En- 
gineering Chart. You 
can use it to plan a 
Address. new and more profit- 


Name 








able layout for crop 
and «tock rotation. 


Pittsburgh Fences 


GALLOWAYS 


WORLD- BEATER 
BARGAINS , J 
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Electric Power From the Wind 
[ Continued from page 18] 


lots of wind.’”’ A. W. Godwin of Kansas 
has had a wind-electric plant, since 
April, 1928. He states there are periods 
that the wind does not handle it at all. 
During the months of July and August 
it is least satisfactory. Godwin has a 
gas engine driven plant which he uses 
as a supplementary source of power. 
He states: “I believe that the wind- 
electric plant that we are using has 
paid for itself during the time we have 
used it in the saving of gasoline and oil 
that would have been used if all the 
electricity had been produced by the 
gas engine plant.” 

tobert Campbell of Iowa has had a 
wind-electric plant for nearly two years. 
It has supplied electricity for lighting 
and washing and on a windy day the 
electric iron may be used. Campbell 
suggests that the greatest fault with his 
plant is that he did not get the tower 
high enough; it is 40 feet high but should 
have been at least 60. The experience 
of Mrs. John F. Turner of lowa prompts 
her to advise that the mill be placed 20 
to 30 feet above all wind obstructions. 

While it is essential that the mill be 
located to avoid obstruction and that it 
be sufficiently high, it is also essential 
that it be designed to operate in a wide 
range of wind conditions. The wind- 
electric plant which is designed to 
utilize velocities of from six to eight 
miles an hour should prove to be prac- 
tical thruout most of the country. 


HAT wind-electric plants are giving 

satisfactory service underIllinois con- 
ditions is evidenced by the experience 
of Mrs. K. W. Cleland, who has had a 
plant since 1924. Mrs. Cleland states 
that the first cost of their plant was 
$700; the operating cost has been about 
50 cents a year for oil. Due to a me- 
chanical defect, an accident to the plant 
resulted in a repair bill of $50. After 
four years of service a new and larger 
storage battery was purchased. 

Mrs. Cleland states: “We have 
lighted the house and farm, machine 
shed, and shop, hoghouse, and chicken 
house; the lights in the chicken house 
run two hours every morning for about 
six months of the year, four 25-watt 
lights being used. During farrowing 
time the light in the hoghouse is used 
nearly all night ‘quite regularly for a 
month. The barn light is used at least 
two hours a day for six months of the 
year; there are nine lights in the barn, 
about half of which are in use at once. 

“We use an electric pump in the 
house, two sinks, bathroom, and water 
softener. There are four of us in the 
house most of the year. We use a vacu- 
um sweeper. The pump hasa 4 horse- 
power motor. We have a 14 horse- 
power motor in the shop for the emery 
wheel and fanning mill. During the 
four and one-half years we have used 
this plant, there have been but two 
times when we have had to discontinue 
its use on account of lack of ‘juice’— 
during December, 1928, and during 
August. We hope the larger storage 
battery will do away with further 
trouble. We are very well pleased on 
the whole with the plant.” 

Much progress has been made in 
recent years in the development of a 
light-weight mill of the airplane pro- 
Most of the mills now on 


SUCCESSFUL 
the market are of this type. In writing 
about this new type of windmill wheel, 
E. A. Stewart, formerly connécted with 
the University of Minnesota, has the 
following to say: “While I realized the 
possibilities of producing a light-weight 
wheel, I had never realized the possi- 
bilities of generation that might be se- 
cured by such a wheel. 

“T was certainly much more than 
even mildly surprised when I saw in 
operation the new wheel which you are 
developing. This wheel, when operating 
in a breeze which would net exceed 28 
miles per hour at times generated as 
much as 40 amperes on 150 volts. The 
line loss from the wheel to the tower 
would be about 10 volts. This means 
that the generator was actually produc- 
ing about 6.4 kilowatts of electrical 
energy. 


ITH the efficiency that this gener- 

ator has, this means that the wind- 
mill was actually carrying a load of better 
than 10 horsepower. This is certainly 
many times the horsepower that any 
other wheel I have seen in operation 
could develop. This appears to be the 
greatest advance that has been made in 
years in the development of wind- 
power equipment.” 

In addition to a mill which will utilize 
the force of low-velocity winds, an- 
other important requisite of a successful 
wind-electric plant is a large-capacity 
battery. In most instances where the 
old batteries that were used with a gas 
engine plant are used with the wind 
plant, they do not give satisfactory serv» 
ice. Owners of wind-electric plants rec- 
ommend generally the purchase of 
large-capacity batteries. Some of the 
agencies interested in the sale of wind- 
electric plants advocate the,purchase of 
two storage batteries. This idea is 
sound and should be considered if con- 
tinuous service thruout the months of 
mild winds is desired. 

Usually from October until June 
there is sufficient wind to keep the two 
batteries charged, which would practi- 
cally double the capacity of the plant 
during this period. During the summer 
months, the added capacity would carry 
the lighting load over the low wind 
period. 


T IS evident that much of the pio- 
neering period of wind-electric equip- 
ment development has been - passed. 
Small generators are now being operated 
by wind motors on airplanes to supply 
the necessary current for operating 
radio equipment. Better mills have 
been developed, and special generators 
have been designed for farm and com- 
mercial use. Plants of this type are now 
being successfully operated in the 
mountain country to light the path of 
the mail planes. 

From the results being secured by 
farmers in using such plants it is evident 
that under most conditions adequate 
power is available for lighting the home 
and for operating minor appliances. It 
remains to be seen whether sufficient 
power can be produced by these new 
mills to take care of the future electrical 
needs of the farms of the country. 
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New Bulletins 
REVISED edition of Care and Man- 
agement of Farm Work Horses, 
farmers’ bulletin No. 1419, has recently 
been released for distribution by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. 

Relative Economy of Various Cuts o/ 
Pork is the title of a new bulletin re- 
cently written by Sleeter Bull and J. H. 
Longwell of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, at Urbana. 

A new circular from the same institu- 
tion is entitled Type in Swine as Related 
to Rate and Economy of Gain and Quality 
of Pork. It was written by Sleeter Bull 
and W. E. Carroll. Call for circular No. 
345. 

Bulletin No. 264, Horses, Tractors, 
and Farm Equipment, has recently been 
published by Iowa State College at 
Ames. John A. Hopkins, Jr., is the 
author. 

Dehorning, Castrating, Branding, and 
Marking Beef Cattle is the title of a new 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture bulletin. It is No. 1600. 

Leaflet No. 27, issued by the Iowa 
Experiment Station at Ames, is en- 
titled Cane Molasses for Finishing 
Calves. 

The Combine Comes to Minnesota, cir- 
cular No. 30, has just been issued by 
the agricultural extension service of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Farmers’ bulletin No. 1064, Produc- 
tion of Late and Main-Crop Potatoes, has 
just been revised by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Feed-Lot and Ranch Equipment for 
Beef Cattle, farmers’ bulletin No. 1584, 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, will be found of real value 
by feeders. 

Eqg Shows and Egg Judging, extension 
bulletin No. 159, of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, gives many valuable 
pointers on these subjects. It was writ- 
ten by L. H. Schwartz. 

Hemorrhogic Septicemia, “Shipping 
Fever” of Cattle, farmers’ bulletin No. 
1018 by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, is now ready for distri- 
bution in revised form. 

Organizing the Cornbelt Farm for Prof- 
itable Production is the title of bulletin 
No. 329 of the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture at Urbana. It was written by 
H. C. M. Cose, R. H.\Wileox, and H. A. 
Berg of the farm management depart- 
ment. 

Sewage Disposal for Rural Homes, cir- 
cular No. 232 by the extension service 
of the College of Agriculture, Madison, 
Wisconsin, is now ready for distribution. 

Circular No. 344, Prevention of Intes- 
tinal Worms in Chickens, has just been 
released for distribution by the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Ur- 
bana. 

Summer Rations for Fattening Steers, 
No. 328, is a new bulletin just published 
by the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The Corn Enterprise in Iowa, bulletin 
259, lowa State College, Ames. 

The Combined Harvester in North 
Dakota, bulletin No. 225, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo. 

A Simple Linebreeding Program for 
Poultry Breeders, bulletin No. 258, lowa 
State College, Ames. 
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JELECTRIC 
| LIGHT & POWER 


_ COSTS NO MORE THAN PUMP- 
ING WATER BY WINDMILL 


wv 1 went N OW you can have Electricity - « 
q tidal to Ariki the cost is not prohibitive. Aero- 
» : = held nautical Engineers have success- 
ng i ~““<<3 fully harnessed the FREE winds 
- fi with the HEBCO electric light and 
°y mn PROVED BY power plant. It develops high speeds . 
| a THE U.S in low winds -: and generates more 
a Bal * “* current than you require to light 
- Hon AIR MAIL _ your houseand barns :: pump your 
or _ 4A} = In isolated places Water: run your milking machine, 
of id tiga on the Transcon- separator, ice machine, washer, and 
“ i/\W 0 s«CUmental Air Mail = ql electrical household appliances. 
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GUARD YOUR TEETH 
THIS PROVEN WAY 


A & HAMMER Baking 
Soda is an excellent 
and economical tooth cleanse: 
and mouth wash. Used as a 
tooth powder it both cleans and 
protects your teeth. It removes 
stains and film, and neutralizes 
the mouth acids that cause decay. 

To make a refreshing mouth 
wash dissolve a teaspoonful of 
Baking Soda in a glass of cool 
water. This solution is remark- 
ably effective in cleansing and 
sweetening the mouth, and jn 
removing unpleasant tastes. 

Baking Soda can be bought 
at any grocery store for a few 
cents a package. To be sure of 
the best, insist on either Arm & 
Hammer or Cow Brand. The two 
are identical. Both are pure Bi- 
carbonate of Soda. 


™= SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS == 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. | 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Please send me free one set of colored 
bird cards and booklets. 

[Please print name and address ] 
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The Front End of Marketing 
[Continued from page 16] 


tomatoes. These come in from Mexico 
and Italy. We now call on the southern 


| hemisphere for many of our fresh fruits 
| and vegetables. 


Since all foods are produced to be 


| consumed and since the consumer is the 


only market, and the satisfied consumer 
the best market, the farmer needs a new 


| viewpoint on production and marketing. 
| He must look on himself as the agent of 


the consumer, and his main job to be 
that of adjusting his production, both 
in quantity and quality, to consumer 
demand. 


But of course every farmer knows | 
that the weather has very much to do | 


with the quality and quantity of his 


crop. Looking at farming as a whole, | 


however, we see that the farmer, by 
choosing better sires and better seeds, 


| can exercise considerable control over 


both quality and quantity of produc- 
tion. There are two things for which the 
farmer can work to improve his market- 
ing, and they may be called for short: 
simplification; quality. 


JrAEMERS are producing too many 


varieties. Simplification means the 


| production of fewer varieties. We can 


learn a lesson here from the manufac- 


turers. For instance, the ax is a very | 
simple tool. A few years ago, however, | 
catalogs from three ax makers showed | 
that these men were producing 6,118 | 
| varieties of axes. 


Things are better now. The Conser- 


| vation Division of the War Industries 


Board began reforms. Then the Divi- 


| sion of Simplified Practice in the De- 


partment of Commerce took up the 


work of simplification. One farm wagon | 


company, for instance, reduced the 
numbe: of front and rear gears from 254 
to 16. Simplification means cheaper 
marketing, avoidance of wastes, and a 
net saving to producer and consumer. 
Farmers are producing more varieties 


and poorer qualities than they them- | 


selves realize. Most readers of these 
lines would be surprised at the facts I 
discovered for one crop, namely, spring 
wheat. When I looked into the prob- 
lem of producing and marketing Cana- 


da’s wheat, I found that 75 percent of | 
the crop is exported; that the export | 
market demands six grades of wheat. | 


The buyers in Europe know nothing 


about other grades. Yet here is the as- | 


tonishing fact—the farmers of Canada 
are producing 2,623 grades of wheat. 


HE “virgin” wheat, as the farmer 
calls the wheat which leaves his farm, 


was found to lack the virtues he claimed | 


for it. Wheat to have a high grade 
either in Canada or in the United States, 


must meet the standard requirements in | 


three respects: cleanness, quality, and 
condition. I had a typical sample of 
No. 3 hard red spring wheat analyzed. 
The sample was one handful of wheat, 


weighing exactly one ounce, and con- | 
taining exactly 847 grains of wheat. It | 
was a little cleaner than the average | 
wheat, for it contained only 2 percent | 


official dockage. 


This true picture of one handful of 
virgin hard spring wheat as it left the | 
farm showed one weed seed for every | 
| three grains of wheat, and these weed 
| seeds are the small black seeds that can- | 
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A BETTER 
FARM BATTERY 
QUALITY at a Saving 


Have all the light and power you 
need at any time with the new, 
and improved Universal Battery. 


New Features 
New strength and longer life have 
been added—more sediment space 
and other modern features. Backed 
by 27 years of quality building, fair 
price, and honest dealing— 
and for every make of plant. /P* 


Now Sold on 


FREE Battery Guide a" 
Send for your copy. me. 3 
UNIVERSAL BATTERY 
COMPANY 
3432 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 


‘persed 


BATTERIES 


Boils §0 Gallons 
In Less Than Hour 


No Other Compares With This 


Improved Oil Burner 
Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
[Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors) 


‘THE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 
built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc., in half the ordinary time. Ideal bur- 
ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable on the farm 


PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
SILENT BLUE FLAME 


NOISE 





sooT 


So efficient it pro- } 
duces twice the 

amount of heat of City gas at half thecost.Sosimple 
anyone can install and operate. Double generator 
assures continuous operation without shut-dowas. 
Nothing to wear out, starts in a jiffy, will last a 
life time.Every burner guaranteed fully.Write fos 
special introductory price and free catalog of out- 
door utility and kitchen stove oil burners. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 3622, 20 E. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


E CORN 
INSURANCE 


Mf \~ Protects your crop from fire, 
=|" SS rats, mould and shrinkage. Safe- 
: guards every kernel. Better than in- 


surance policy and costs you noth- 
ing! Pays extra profit dividends every yea’ 


Save ALL Your Crop 
inaMartinSTEELCrib 


The Martin provides lifetime insurance— 


permanent protection for your corn, wheat or oats 
crop. Pays for itself in 2 to 3 years. Costs no more than wood 
crib. EASY PAYMENTS. ip . Easy 

te ot Ww 


Se. THE MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
pater s 1260 Longview Avenue Mansfieid, Ohio 
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not be used for stock or poultry feed 
without injurious effects. These seeds 
have no economic value of any kind and 
are finally burned to get rid of them after 
they have been separated at the clean- 
ing houses and terminal elevators or 
mills. And of the wheat itself 3 percent 
is not of the variety indicated by the 
name, and 10 percent is inferior in 
quality. 


This ounce of wheat was made up 


of the following materials: 


734 hard vitreous kernels 


91 green, immature, and frosted ker- 


nels 
20 starchy kernels 
2 kernels of white wheat variety 


847 wheat kernels 


Dockage 
3 pieces of straw from heads 
2 unthreshed kernels 
5 wild oats 
1 kernel of barley 
229 small weed seeds, including wild 
buckwheat, cockle, hares ear, ball 
mustard, French weed, blue burr, 
and pig weed 


Weeds are produced with the wheat | 
chiefly because they are seeded with the | 


wheat. A very simple calculation shows 
how many weed seeds the farmer has in 
each load of his wheat: 


Weed Seeds 


In 1 ounce of wheat........ 229 
In 1 pound of wheat........ 3,664 
In 1 bushel of wheat... .... 219,840 


In 1 wagenload of wheat... . 13,190,400 


These figures indicate that the farm- 
ers grow too many weed seeds. The 
farmers of the United States do not 
grow less and less weeds as time goes on, 
but more and more weeds. According to 
investigations conducted by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, the aver- 
age dockage in the 1922 crop of wheat 
for weed seeds and other separable for- 
eign material was over 10 percent. 


THE Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that in one year, 1922, 
the farmers of the Northwest shipped to 
the Minnesota markets 7,500,000 bushels 
of dockage, using for this purpose, 5,800 
cars. To thresh this dockage cost the 
farmers $875,000. The freight they paid 


on it amounted to $800,000. A survey | 


made in Minnesota and the Dakotas in 
1921 disclosed the fact that 96 percent 
of the farms visited were drilling with 
the wheat from 1,000 to 500,000 foreign 
seeds per acre. 

The Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture reported on the 1923 spring wheat 
crop, saying that in that year the aver- 
age dockage in Minnesota was 7.2 per- 
cent, in South Dakota 7.7 percent, and 
in North Dakota 11.3 percent. “In one 
state the average wheat farmer har- 
vested, threshed, and marketed a half 
sre of weed seeds with every bushel of 
wheat.” 

These examples show that reform of 
the marketing system, like charity, be- 
zins at home. Reform of marketing be- 
gins with production. If the consumer 
does not want and will not pay for weed 
seeds, why produce them? They are 
produeed in constantly increasing quan- 
tity in every state. 


Let the Iowa, or Nebraska, or Kansas | 


WM. LOUDEN 
who, for more than 
60 years, has pioneer- 
ed almost every 


worth-while devel- 
opment in farm build- 
ing construction and 


equipment. 


r 
1 1 Engineering Service 
: OD Cow Stalls 

1 © Cow Stanchions 

! © Animal Pens 

: O Water Bowls 
I 

t 

1 

| 

! 

1 

| 


0) Watering Troughs 
0 Manger Divisions 
0 Manure Carriers 

0 Feed Carriers 

OD Feed Trucks 
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Its a 
Job for 
LOUDE & 


OUDEN equipment is good; in design, materials and 
workmanship—that much you know. But— it's the 
CORRECT APPLICATION of that equipment to 

your individual needs which brings to you a service 
that money could never buy. 


It is worth your while to know that Louden can give you 
skilled help in every phase of your farm building pro- 
gram —location, plans, supervision of construction, 
ventilation, equipment. 


Whether you spend a few dollars or many thousands, 
we sincerely believe that you can make each dollar buy 
more, in present value and future satisfaction, if you 
will call us into consultation. 


As to equipment — you'll find it listed on the conveni- 
ent checking form below. Prompt information — without 
obligation, of course. 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
2712 Court Street (Established 1867) Fairfield, lowa 
Branches: Albany, Toledo, St. Paul, San Francisco 


2712 COURT STREET JC Ventilating Systems 














































L O U D E N: FAIRFIELD — IOWA 


You may send me full information concerning 
the services or products | have checked. 











0 Cupolas 

0 Barn Door Hangers 

0 Garage Door Hangers 
0 Hog House Equipment 
CF Roof Windows 

C2) Hay Unloading Tools 
DC Milk Stools 

D Bull Staff 

0) Horse Barn Equipment 
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WATER... 
TO FLOAT A NAVY 


all of the water which has been pumped by 
AERMOTORS during the past forty years could 
be collected in one great body, it would make a sea 
on which the largest battle fleet could maneuver. 
Hundreds of thousands of homes, farms and 
ranches, all over the world, depend upon AERMO- 
tors for their supply of water. An AERMOTOR of 
suitable size, erected on a tower of suitable height, 
will furnish an abundance of water without bother 
or expense. .... The AuTo-O1LeD AERMOTOR is 
a tried and perfected self-oiling windmill. It runs 
for a year with one oiling. There is a size for every 
need. The wheels range from 6 feet to 20 
feet in diameter. They run in the slightest 
Ask your dealer about the 


2 
CJ 


Lat: 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


eB h Houses: Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
= ro - ity Minneapolis 





















| OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Free literature; mention state. 
H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


ment or easy terms. 


Crop pay- Samples FREE. 





VIRGIN WOOL. For sale 


by manufacturer at bargain. 


Kansas C’ 
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this Fall! 


Why go through another hunting season 
denying yourself the extra effectiveness of 
the famous Super-X long-range shells? Try 
them and find out what they'll do! For 
ducks, geese, turkey, crows or hawks the 
Western Super-X load out-shoots them all! 


Super-X is the load with the Short Shot 
String. The maximum number of pellets 
in the shot charge are effective. They travel 
through the air in a compact mass, in- 
stead of stringing out. You get your game 
with few cripples. Clean kills at 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. 


For shooters who want extra long range 
Western is loading the Super-X shell with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot, an exclusive 
Western development. It gives the long- 
est effective range of any shell on the market! 


Xpert—for Quail and Rabbits 


Once you try Xpert shells you will never 
use anything else for quail and rabbits. 
The real quality load at a surprisingly low 
price . .. There is a Western dealer near 
you. Write us for descriptive literature. 


WesTERN CarTRIDGE ComMPANY 


1011 Hunter Ave., East-Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal 


| or shelled corn. 


| Yet 
| reached Chicago last December was 
| mixed and low grade. But more about 


quality products. 
| sumer és of bargain hunting, if he must 
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farmer take one handful of wheat—that 
is, one ounce—and examine it minutely 
piece by piece. Or let him do the same 
with one ounce of oats or barley or rye 
These crops are sold 
on grade, and mixtures of other varieties 
of the same grain lower the grade and 
lower the value. In some cases it re- 
quires a practiced eye to detect these 
admixtures, such, for instance, as soft 


wheat with hard wheat, or durum with | 
| spring wheat. 


F WE turn to the corn produced in 


the Chicago market zone, we find that | 
| the farmers in this section are produc- 


ing too many varieties and too many 
grades of corn. The corn most in demand 
“Is either the yellow or the white corn. 
one-seventh of the corn which 


this later, when we consider quality. 
If we look into the quality question, 
we find that the American consumers 
are both able and willing to pay for 
Fond as the con- 


make the choice between high quality 


| and low price, the majority will choose 


high quality. This has been proved by 


| the great increase in sales of package 
foods, with their guaranty of weights, | 
| cleanness, and quality. 


Farmers frequently glut the market 
with lower grades of products; a market 
glut of high-grade stuff is almost never 
heard of. If we turn to the market it- 


self and note what is actually arriving, | 


we are surprised at the big percentage 


of inferior products, and the high per- | 


centage of the lower grades. 
Look, for instance, at the corn re- 
ceipts at Chicago last December. There 


were 1,967 cars received at this market, | 
but there was not a single car of No. 1 | 


yellow or No. 1 white. There was one 


car of No. 1 mixed. There were only | 


eleven cars of No. 2 corn. Fifty-three 
percent of the corn was No. 4. Thirty- 
four percent was No. 5. In other words, 
87 percent of all Chicago corn recipts 
for December graded lower than No. 3. 

The Land-O-Lakes butter has al- 
ready been mentioned as an excellent 
example of the farmers putting on the 
market a good quality product. In this 
case, the quality is standardized and 
uniform, and in consequence dealer con- 
fidence has been built up, based in turn 
on consumer preference. If the Wis- 
consin cheese producers will only fur- 
nish the consumers as good and as 
standard a commodity as the Minnesota 
butter farmers, then we will quit buying 
so much of our American cheese from 
a .certain large private Chicago firm 
which does give us a standard quality, 
and charges accordingly. Wisconsin is 
lagging behind, but will eventually 
catch up. 


Ww the farmers go as far as they 
can in selecting better sires and bet- 
ter seeds, insimplifying the varieties, and 
in producing better quality foods, they 
will have achieved considerable control 
over production. But not complete con- 
trol, for the weather and other factors 


are beyond their control. However, 
there may remain one other power in 
the farmers’ hands, namely, control 
over the quantity and quality marketed. 

With the spread of the co-operative 


movement, there is coming to be a more | 
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— Saving Grind- 
ng Feed with 
“JAY BEE” HUMDINGER 


World's Greatest—Most Economical 
All Steel Hammer Feed Mill 
Over 12,000 users have proved “Jay Bee” 
feed savings — increased profits — low 
grinding cost. Ownerssave $3 perhead per 
month, $15 to $25 a ton, grinding home 
grown feeds with “Jay Bee.” Make better, 
more palatable, more nourishing feed. 


All steel construction makes “Jay Bee” 
practically indestructible. No cast iron in 
“Jay Bee” Humdinger. Lifetime service. 
Biggest capacity, lowest grinding and up- 
keep cost. Hundreds of mills in use 5 
years without one cent repair expense. 
FREE descriptive literature and feeding booklet. 


3 sizes: 7 HP to 30 HP. Easy Payment Plan. Im- 
mediate shipment from stock nearest you. Write 


today. 
‘J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
36 Hickory St. Utica, N. Y. 








c 
H/ I am now ready to place an am- 
* bitious, energetic man in charge of 
my oil agency right in your locality. 
: I'll make him my partner, furnish every- 
thing that’s needed to doa big businessand DIVIDE 
THE PROFITS 50-50 EVERY WEEK. I have 
hundreds of men now with me on this basis. 


+ 

Everybody Buys Oil 
Montgomery of Iowa, made $216 the first week he 
started. Wengard, Ohio,’made $430 for his share in one 
week. You can do as well, No investment or exper- 
ience needed. I'll show you how. Furnish everything 
free. You simply take orders on long credit terms for 
my iamous nationally-known Cen-Pe-Co Super-Refined 
Motor Oils, Columbia Quality Paints and Fibre Roof 
Coating. We deliver irom nearby warehouse and 
collect. Pay you every week. 

W sal, It’s the chance of alifetime to get intoa 
Write Quic big, permanent money-making business 
of your own. Send name and address today for all par- 
ticulars. First applications get the preference. Act Now! 

er. 


P. T. Webster, Gen'l. Mgr. 
CENTRAL PETROLEUM COMPANY 2i2.525N0 Safs 








Subscriber’s Are Protected 


The following guarantee of advertis- 
ing has been in effect in Successful 
Farming for many years and we rigidly 
adhere to it: 


If you purchase any article ad- 
vertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local 
dealer or directly from the adver- 
tiser, and it is not as represented 
in the advertisement, we guarantee 
that your money will be returned 
if you mentioned Successful Farm- 
ing when you ordered the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of 
honest bankrupts. 


We refuse many thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising each month be- 
cause we do not think it entitled to our 
guarantee. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES : IOWA 
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severe culling, inspection, and grading of 
the produce before it goes to market. In 
some years what appears to be a glut 
or a big surplus may be obviated in this 
way. States with too many potatoes, 
for instance, may convert the surplus 
into a normal supply by a more severe 
culling. 

If the farmers do not cull, then the 
middlemen do it for them, so that the 
consumer does not get the inferior, 
small, or off grades in potatoes. It is ex- 
pensive, however, to have culling done 
in terminal markets, with high labor 
costs, and after the freight has been 
paid on the commodity. 

The revolution in marketing is upon 
us, thanks to the chain stores. The 
farmer who rightly forecasts and inter- 
prets consumer demand and meets it 
is looking at the marketing problem 
from the right end. The farmer whe for- 
gets the consumer is marketing wrong 


end to. He must learn which is the front | 


end of marketing. 


Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 
{Continued from page 7 ] 


turkey business on account of disease 
that I had grave doubts as to the sue- 
cess of this venture. Now that the good 
wife has had less than 20 percent loss 
to date on all hatches, and confronts 
me with some 230 thrifty young turkeys, 
I realize I have talked too much of the 
foolishness of turkey raising. 
: * + ” 


T TOOK some time, but I finally got 
it drilled into my head that the best 





time to use a corn picker is before the | 
ground freezes. After the ground is | 
frozen, the lurch of the machine breaks 


off many stalks and knocks off many 
ears, which fall to the ground. It is also 
much harder on the machine than work- 
ing when the ground is not so rough. I 
believe that even under the most careful 
driving the loss of corn in the field is at 
least doubled after the ground freezes. 
~ *x 


pAst year I requested the discontinu- | 


4 ance of a farm paper that we have 
taken and enjoyed for years. In fact, 
it has come to us continuously since I 
first began farming. Changes in the 
management have brought changes in 





the publication, and we no longer cared | 
to have it. For several issues it has ap- | 


peared with a colored advertisement of 
cigarettes on the back cover. I am not 
one that classifies smoking in any form 
as immoral. Many of our very best 
iriends smoke and enjoy it. A farm 
paper, however, becomes a familiar 
part of a home. Jt helps to make that 
home atmosphere and I dislike the 
tmnosphere this particular ad creates. 

t has always been the custom in our 
home to have the current numbers of 
our farm papers lying around handy so 
we might snatch a few minutes’ reading 
While waiting for the proper finish on 
the meal or until those of us who are 
outside get in and ready to sit down to 
+ table. It disgusts me every time 
I 


ich for a paper to be confronted 
n apparently nice girl reaching for 
igarette. We overlook such things 
n public beeause we believe in public 


ee ee 








| 


recdom as long as other people are not | 

irdized. We choose, however, the 
igs we wish built into our own fire- 
side environment 
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of Finest Quality 


veward the Farmer 





"CANADA 





AND—rich, low-cost land—is one of the secrets of Write for 
Canadian farm success. The vast areas of West- F bi 

ern Canada yield immense crops of the world’s ree Booklet 
highest quality grains. Virgin Canadian land,much which fully describes farm 
of which is near railroads, is free from the farmer’s opportunities in Canada. 
atest enemy—noxious weeds. It is clean, strong See fan eee 
and that will yield big, profitable crops right from tion Bureau, Dept. C-9 
the start, and it may be bought at prices as low as __listed below. 
$15 to $20 an acre. Free homestead grants are still Boston, Mass. 73 Tremont St. 


; ; +5 Buffalo, N,Y., 38 Niagara St. 
available in some localities. Chienss Ti 112 W. Ademe St. 


thi gr an fin Columbus O., Room 5, Com- 
Newcomers to s eat Homel. d d a ready mercial National Bank Bidg. 
supply of native grasses for their livestock right _netroit, Mich., 331 State St. 
through from early spring. Canada’s plentifulsupply rgo, N-D.. 117 Robert St. 

. . . . Great Falls, Mont. 104 Central 
of timber provides building materials at moderate pve han 


cost. Homes may be built quickly and inexpensively. Indianapolis, Ind., 130 Monu- 
Canada offers golden opportunities in any branch of Kansas City, Mo,, 2025 Ma‘n 
agriculture—grain growing, mixed farming, stock- 
raising, poultry-raising, dairying, fruit growing, or fo 
market gardening. / ——y is, Minn., 825 Mar 
Settling in Canada is as easy as moving to another maha, Neb. 1313 Farnam St, 
part of your ownstate. Pioneerhardshipshave given “"Af'gtret” "" °°! M8 
place to modern life. Your nearest railway station Spokane, Wash., Corner First 
is your shipping station. There are good roads, 204 Font Birerts. som 205. 
telephones, good radio reception, nearby market The Call Building, 
towns with modern stores, schools, churches, 

hospitals, theatere. The farmer’s wife, his sons and 

daughters have every opportunity to make friends 
quickly and share in the prosperity ofa new country. 


Street, 
Manchester, N,H,, 43 Man- 
chester Street, 














Saws 15 Cords 


__- 













Puts the OTTAWA 
Working For You! 


ever before to own, thie fastest-cut- 350 Cutsa Minute! Sebo eng 
can make big ey } Py Xoo, _in_& few seconds it’s all sawed up 
shingle timber, etc. WEITE,FODAY for FULL DETAILS, . Without any hard work! 


Try 30 COT TAWA ee mei las domme 


Don't let the lack of ready money stop you 
on very casy terms. 















orn NF Ris MonTE to use the Remember, we sell 
\ at your own sawing, To Save You Freight—and eet your machine 
wed en Cie — a few days after you order, Pah bad 
‘om fae t to 
Backedby10-YearGuarantee §{iiw*ii°Yotsds"™" © ’°" 


FRE Bend me your name and address on a posteard tnday for ay wenden. 










ful new edition of the “Wood Sawing Encyclopedia”, sure to 
investigate—it will help you to make big money. 


C. E. WARNER, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. COMPANY 
2125-L Wood Street - - - Ottawa, Kansas 

















GET A FARM New Low Priced Dynamite 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- | energy per stick-more sticks per case. Let us send 
a con Ul on tee en te = prices. Sold through our dealers or direct from one 
easy terms. Say which state interested . Ask about of 17 shipping points serving 7 states, freight paid 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address | on 200 lbs. or more. 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 





| S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting. 
1700 Soo. Building, Mi polis, Mi ta | First National Building, Mason City, lowa 
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Announcing 


An Improved Pan-a-ce-a 


with a new name 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A was introduced 
more than a third of a century ago. From that time 
it has grown steadily in favor until today the name 
“Pan-a-ce-a"” is a household word among poultry 
raisers throughout the United States and Canada. 


The purpose of Pan-a-ce-a was to help poultrymen 
to make extra profits from their flocks. How well it 
has succeeded in accomplishing its purpose is attested 
by the fact that Pan-a-ce-a-now has a greater con- 
sumption than all other similar products combined. 


Notwithstanding the great popularity of Pan-a-ce-a 
its makers have never believed in the policy of “‘let 
well enough alone.” Relentlessly they have striven, 
through the aid of scientific research, to keep 
Pan-a-ce-a abreast of the most modern developments 
in poultry culture—to give Pan-a-ce-a users better and 
still better service. 


By constant experimentation and exhaustive research 
on our Research Farm, a new and improved product 
has been evolved. 


Mineral materials so necessary in poultry economy 
and often lacking in the feed have been increased. 
Calcium and Phosphorus are provided in quantities 
recommended by poultry authorities. 


It does not contain any filler or diluent, thus making 
a product that is all drugs and minerals, each having 
a beneficial effect upon the fowl. 


The proportions of other ingredients have been 
changed so as to give a greater beneficial effect. 


The new product embraces all of the features of 
Pan-a-ce-a with additional valuable properties which 
modern scientific investigation has proven to be of 
special benefit to poultry. 


So that you may know and identify this new and 
improved product after the publication of this an- 
nouncement, it shall be known as 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 
HELPS MOULTERS MOULT. Pan-a-ce-a has helped 


millions of hens through the moult. Pan-a-ce-a hens 
have been quick moulters, promptly back on the egg 
job. 


To the moulting hen the new PAN-A-MIN is of even 
greater benefit. It has more tonics to promote appetite. 
It has more minerals to help grow the new plumage. 


EGG PRODUCTION. Pan-a-ce-a kept hens in laying 
trim. Egg production has thus been increased for the 
Pan-a-ce-a user. 


The new PAN-A-MIN goes even farther in helping to 
maintain a high level of poultry health—more song, 
scratch and cackle in the poultry house. 


REDUCES CHICK MORTALITY. One of the great- 
< : i—e—ee of Pan-a-ce-a was that of saving the baby 
CHICKS, 


The new PAN-A-MIN maintains the same high level 
of chick health, and supplies more minerals for bone, 
feather and tissue development. 


Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-MIN is not a substitute for 
good feed and proper care. Yet feed and care will not 
take the place of PAN-A-MIN. They supplement each 
other. 

PAN-A-MIN helps to utilize feed and thus gives you 


greater returns from every feed dollar. 


PAN-A-MIN helps to make your profits count for 


more profits. 


Make Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-MIN a part of your 
regular feeding program—add just 3 pounds of 
PAN-A-MIN to every 100 pounds of mash. The cost is 


less than a penny per hen per month. 


POULTRY 
 PANA MINE 





DR. HESS 
POULTRY ; 
PAN-A-MIN 
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Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-MIN 


means Pan-a-ce-a plus 


PAN-A-MIN is put up in 100-lb. iron drums, 25-lb., 15-lb. and 7-lb. cartons. 


Your local 


Dr. Hess dealer will supply you according to the size of your flock. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, INCORPORATATED, ASHLAND, OHIO 
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A side and end view of 
the popular Kansas 
poultry house 


NCOMES from farm 
if flocks depend to a 
large extent upon 
the poultry housing con- 
ditions. The flock of 
mediocre breeding well 
housed and managed has 
a tremendous advantage 
over the well-bred flock crowded into 
cold, damp, unsanitary quarters. The 
successful poultry house must be one 
that is adequate during the coldest win- 
ter weather when protection must be at 
its best as well as during the hot summer 
months when little protection but ample 
ventilation is necessary. 

One type of poultry house stands out 
in fulfilling the requirements of a good 
house for Kansas and similar climatic 
conditions. Such an example is the 
open front gable roof, straw loft house 
in the 20 by 40, 20 by 70, and larger 
sizes. From the records available in 
Kansas, more than 80 percent or four 
out of five of the new houses constructed 
are of this type and hundreds of old 
huildings are being remodeled yearly to 
include the needed features. 

The straw loft refers to a ceiling of 
loose straw 10 to 12 inches deep carried 
on l-ineh poultry netting. The netting 
is stapled to the lower side of two by 
fours, 4 feet apart, The small mesh is 
used to prevent sparrows and rats from 
working into the loft. In houses more 
than 40 feet in length, netting should be 
stretched north and south. In shorter 
houses, it may be stretched east and 
west. Each section should be covered 
vith straw as completed unless provi- 
sion is made for a door in the gable of 
the house thru which the straw can be 
placed on the netting or the loft is filled 
before the roof is completed. 


r Wee E straw ceiling should be 61% to 7 
feet above the floor to give the at- 
tendant ample head room. A shutter 
r louver type ventilator is used in the 
nds of the building above the straw for 
irrying the foul air out of the house. 
Hail sereen on the inside of the venti- 
‘ator makes it sparrow proof. 
Lofts need not be renewed each sea- 
~on. The original straw that was placed 
iere nine years ago is now in use in 
me of the Kansas houses. It becomes 
sty but remains dry. Strong creosote 


10"of straw in loft 
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dips painted on the roosts, along with 
sanitation, control vermin. 

Protection is afforded by the straw 
loft from extreme variations in tempera- 


ture. It serves as an insulator against 
heat in summer and cold in winter. In 
the summer, the inside temperature of 
a straw loft house is lower than the out- 
side temperature or of other uninsulated 
buildings. It is frequently said to be the 
coolest place on the farm. In winter the 
straw loft reduces the volume of air to 
be warmed and prevents air, chilled by 
the roof, from coming in contact with 
the fowls. It is warmer than other types 
of houses except where other equally 
good insulation is provided. 


TT straw loft has a very beneficial 
drying effect on the atmosphere and 
litter in the house. It is of common ob- 
servation that the litter in the straw 
loft house does not have to be changed 
as frequently as in other types of houses. 
The straw in the 'oft is kept in good 
dry condition by the action of the venti- 
lators in the gables of the building. 
With roosts across the north end of 
the building, the fowls are far from the 
muslin windows which may be left open 
a greater part of the time. with little 
danger of colds, roup, or frosted combs. 
The frames which are usually hinged at 
the bottom to open in from the top are 
covered with one thickness of a light 
grade.of muslin. The ventilating system 
is more effective if the bottom of the 
opening is on a level with the roost and 
the openings do not extend closer than 
3% feet to the ends of the building. The 
openings in a house should occupy a ra- 
tio of approximately 1 foot of open space 
to 10 feet of floor space. No glass is 
used in the south side of the house. 
The ventilating system is not com- 
plete without openings in the rear wall 
to allow free circulation of air during 
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Straw Loft 
Poultry | 


House 


By G. T. KLEIN H 





































the hot summer 
months. Such a 
ventilator 8 to 10 
inches in width 
and extending 
along the entire “ 
north wall just 
under the eave is 
provided. During 
fall, winter, and 
spring the open- 
ing is closed and 
covered with pre- 
pared roofing to make the build- 
ing draft-proof. 

Materials successfully used 
in the construction of poultry houses are 
lumber, hollow tile, stone, and concrete 
blocks for the walls; concrete for the 
floors; and lumber covered with roll 
roofing, shingles, or metal for the roof. 
The types of materials to use depend 
upon local prices, the ability of the 
owner to use the material, and personal 
preference. 

A concrete floor should have a foun- 
dation of coarse porous material with 
dead air space to break capillary action 
and prevent the soil moisture from mak- 
ing it damp. The material should be 
above grade line so that it will act as a 
sub-base drain. Should the grade line 
be above this base, water may tend to 
run into it like a cistern, with a damp 
floor resulting. 

Concrete used over the insulating ma- 
terial should be 11% to 2 inches in thick- 
ness. It should be a waterproof mix and 
made of clean material. Not more than 
5% gallons of water should be used to a 
sack of cement. When used over crushed 
rock or cinders, the mixture should be 
comparatively stiff to prevent the filling 
of the air spaces. If cured slowly for at 
least a week under straw, sand, or earth, 
a better floor results. 


N THE modern poultry house, the 

fowls lay, feed, exercise, and roost in 
the same room. With feed hoppers, 
watering stand, nests, and droppings 
board built off the floor, the separate 
scratching shed is unnecessary. The 
entire floor space becomes scratching 
shed. In the Kansas house board parti- 
tions are used every 20 feet, dividing the 
house into rooms 20 feet square. These 
partitions break drafts in the building 
preventing that troublesome habit of 
crowding on the roosts in the ends of the 
building. The house is being successfully 
used in lengths varying from 20 to 200 

{ Please turn to page 106] 
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The NEW Chemical Health Glass 


VITALITE® 


pays for itself in extra eggs | 


OU'’VE been hearing more and more every year about 
the tremendous benefits of the sun's Ultra-Violet rays. 
Perhaps you've thought of installing “health windows” which 
admit these rays, in your chicken house, barn, or elsewhere. 
Don't wait any longer! VITALITE—the new and superior chemi- 
cal health glass, has arrived. It required years for Science to 
roduce it—but it’s stronger, better, more durable, admits more 
ight—and is reasonable in price. 


Buy VITALITE by the yard or roll. Admits maximum Ultra- 
Violet rays. Glass or soiled canvas keep the health-giving Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun outside. VITALITE gives your aiiiess 
outdoor summer sunshine, indoors, all through the winter— 
increases the supply of eggs. Insures. greater warmth. De- 
creases disease and troubles from vermin. 


NOW is the time to install V/TALITE to last many winters and 
pay for itself in extra eggs every winter. Order VITALITE 
today from nearest hardware or supply dealer 


For the Dairy Farmer—Ultra-Violet sun- Long-Lasting, Easy to Install —VITALITE 
; light is health-bearing has a wide variety of gen- 
sunlight. These rays are eral uses, describedin our 
absolutely fatal to bac. booklet. Light in weight, 
teria, Don’t put it of— easy to install. Simplycut 
equip your barn windows and put up with ham- 


NOW—with VITALITE. mer and tacks, 
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New York Wire Cloth Company, Sales Agents, 
Dept. P-1, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please forward free copy of booklet, “The Real Facts About The Ultra-Violet Ray.” 


My hardware dealer is 











feet. The recommended capacity of the 


| rooms is 112 of the heavy breeds or 125 


birds of the light breeds. 
A popular size house is the 20 by 70 


| feet with its three rooms and 10-foot 


feed and storage room on one end. It 
lends itself nicely to modern poultry 


| management where two compartments 
| are filled with pullets and fed for high 


production. The third room is filled 
with selected hens to be used for breed- 


| ers for reproducing the flock. 


{[Note: There is now available a num- 
ber of commercial insulating materials 


| that are being used successfully in poul- 


try house construction.—Editors.] 


Tar for Cannibals 
TH combination of tar and feathers 


is odious even to chickens, in the 
experience of C. L. Manwaring, poultry- 
man-farmer of Kosciusko County, Indi- 
ana, who has found that when chickens 
start feather pulling, the easiest way to 
stop them is to smear tar on that part 
that bears the brunt of the attack. 
Manwaring has tried about every 
remedy that anyone ever proposed. Last 
year his young birds had had an excel- 
lent range—grasshoppers, worms, bugs 
—a plentiful supply. In the fall when 
he took the young birds in off this 


' range, he found that while they might 


not need as much protein, figured out 
with a lead pencil, as they had been get- 
ting, they had become accustomed to a 
plentiful supply on range and they had 
to be allowed more in the feed until they 
were reduced to the usual standard. 

While the birds were still pining for 
the bugs and miscellaneous bits that 
they had left behind on the spacious 
pasture Manwaring put in some new 
cockerels. 

Thwack! One of the newcomers got a 
jolt in the rear and as he darted away, 


| left a feather in the beak of his attacker. 
| All day long, the flock played feather 


tag, each time the feather coming out 
of the tail of some new bird that had 
been brought in. Along towards night, 
feathers were getting rather scarce. And 
whenever blood came on the newcomers, 
the natives pursued their advantage, 
coming in twos and threes and fours to 
quaff at his expense. 

“That night,’’ said Manwaring, “we 
caught those new birds and smeared 
where their tail had been in the morning 
with tar. The next morning, when the 
flock started again on the newly in- 
vented game, they found that the tang 
of tar had suddenly robbed the game of 
all its fuss and feathers.’’—I. J. M., Ind. 


Mixing Codliver Oil 


HAVE been feeding codliver oil to 
my hens this year with good success. 


| At first I had some trouble mixing it 


evenly with the mash, but by experi- 
ments found a good method was to 
first mix the oil with wheat bran, then 
mix the bran with the other mash foods. 
The oil should be poured slowly into 
the bran, stirring the bran constantly 
the while. If any lumps remain they 
can be quickly removed by rubbing 
the mixture briskly between the hands. 
By this method the oil saturates the 
bran particles, which in turn mix readily 
with the other mash ingredients, making 
a smooth feed evenly oiled, which in- 
sures each hen the proper amount of oil 
with her mash ration.—G. L., Mo. 
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Milk Controls Coccidiosis 


HE most effective means of con- 
trolling coccidiosis in baby chicks is 


to feed plenty of milk, either whole or | 


skimmed. This is explained by the 


sugar in the milk being favorable to the | 
growth of acid-producing bacteria in | 


the chick’s digestive tract, thereby re- 


ducing the activity of the putrefactive | 


bacteria which cause this disease. 


One of the most successful methods | 


of feeding the milk is to mix a dry mash 
in which is included 40 percent by 
weight of dry skimmilk. A mixture ad- 
vised by Drs. J. E. Beach and D. E. 
Davis of the University of California 
contains 4 pounds of dry skimmilk, 3 


pounds of yellow cornmeal, 2 pounds of | 


ground rolled oats, and 1 pound of 
wheat bran. 

Should the disease appear, start feed- 
ing the mixture at once, at the same time 
reducing the amount of scratch grain so 
the chicks will eat more of the mash. 
Many trials have shown the milk treat- 
ment to be much more effective than 
any medicine. Cleanliness and frequent 
change of litter are also valuable aids. 


Quality of Eggs Important 


Soe hens consistently lay a higher | 
\J quality of eggs than others. That is | 
the conclusion of ProfessorW.C.Thomp- | 
son of the New Jersey Agricultural Col- | 


lege at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Hens were selected that produced | 


from 190 to 200 eggs per bird during the 
year. Yet the price received for the 
eggs from different hens during the 
year varied from $5.65 to $8.74 per 


bird. This was due to the fact that some | 


hens laid eggs of which over 90 percent 
were extra quality while others laid a 
high percentage of small eggs. The time 
will come when markets will compel us 
to take into account the value of the 
eggs produced as well as the numbers in 
selecting our poultry breeding stock, 
just as the dairyman has already learned 
to take into account the test along with 


the weight of the milk produced by dif- | 


ferent cows. 


Healthy Chicks Pay Best 


HOSE Missouri farmers who are fol- 
lowing the Missouri plan of growing 


healthy chicks raised 88.9 percent of all | 
the chicks placed in their brooder houses | 


last year. This is 25 percent more of the 
chicks raised than were raised on the 
average farm. 

Altogether, these farmers succeeded 


in raising 304,000 chicks out of a total | 


of 342,000 that were placed in the brood- 
ers. It represents a saving on the initial 
value of the chicks of $12,858. In addi- 
tion, the labor cost per chick was re- 


duced one-third, amounting to another | 


$17,145. 


The pullets raised according to this | 


method laid more eggs and gave an an- 
nual return of $2.66 each above the cost 


of feed. Pullets raised the “ordinary | 


way”’ did not produce as many eggs and 
returned only $1.86 above feed cost. 
The essential practices advocated in 
this “grow healthy chicks” work are to 
hatch before May 1; raise on clean, 
fresh range; feed a growing ration; brood 
each hatch separately; separate cocker- 
els from the pullets at broiler weight; 
and raaintain roomy, sanitary quarters 
during the summer.—B. Winton, Mo. 


SUCCESSFUL 


died from worms 


... here’s how we checked further losses 


IT WAS in mid-July when this fine flock of 465 pullets, 
just 314 months old, began to die. 

Losses were slow at first, then increased rapidly. 

132 of the birds died in 20 days. 

To determine beyond question what was causing 
the deaths, a ‘number of birds were killed and posted. 
The examinations showed that the birds were dying 
of worms. igs 2, 

In many cases their intestines were literally clogged 
with round and caeca worms, and in-some cases, tape- 
worms. ary 

August 5th, the remainder of the flock was placed 
on treatment with Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol.. The 
treatment consisted of two 10-day courses of Ver-mi-_ 
trol, three weeks apart, and Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min 
in all mash during this period and regularly thereafter. 

Notice what followed. Only 26 birds died after the 
treatment began. 27 were later thrown out as culls. On 
December Ist, the flock consisted of 280 fine, healthy 
pullets. On that day they laid 152 eggs, a littie over 
54% production. 
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In 20 days—30% of this flock 











Picture shows this Sock, in December after they had been treated with Dr. Hess Poultry 


er-mi-trol, and were in 54 2% egg production 


Dr. Hess Ver-mi-trol is a flock treatment 


No individual handling or dosing of birds is required. 
Instead of receiving a drastic single dose, hand admin- 
istered, your flock help themselves. They get not one, 
but twenty, doses of Ver-mi-trol. It works gradually 
but effectively. 

Keep a close watch over your flock. When you see 
such symptoms as unthriftiness, lameness, wabbly 
gait, twisted necks, pale combs and wattles, and gen- 
eral emaciation, it is well to suspect worms. Kill a few 
of those worst affected and’examine the intestines for 
these parasites. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


formerly called Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 
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FREE! 


Money-Saving 
[STYLE BOOK 


ing 
' Everywhere! 
x Style—and quality at Low 
Ss Price. Hundreds of bar- 
f& gains like the beautiful 
# coats shown here can be 
#®) found in our catalog for 
mi Fall and Winter 1929. 
Before you select any- 
thing for yourself or 
family to wear, send for 
this 8388-Page Money- 
Saving catalog show- 
i ing the season’s choic- 
est wearing apparel at 
\ Guaranteed Lowest 
x Prices—Postage Paid. 
& . Send Coupon or 
E Postcard 
for Your 
Free 
Copy. 








F-288C 4766 
Colors: Dark Tan, 
Black,and Middy Blue. 
Sizes: 32 to 40. 


Everything 
to Wear for 
All the Family 


The newest and best in 
Paris and American fash- 


F-288C4850 





a , wad oonpyste line 3 All-Wool 
°o omen’s res ‘ 

Coats, Millinery, eS Broadcloth 
—Men’s Suits, ‘Shows 

Children’s Apparel of 


all kinds — Underwear, 
Hosiery, Corsets, Home 
Fur nishings, etc. "Quick 
est service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed — or your 
money back instantly. 
Send coupon or pos- 
tal today. 


Fashions hamewtel’ in Paris 


Our Fall and Winter styles approved by Roberta Cusey, 


$1298 


Color: Black 
Sizes: 32 to 40 








acclaimed the best dressed woman in Paris, and by 
Germ: ait ne Laborde, **Miss 
France,’’ voted the most 


be autiful woman in 


France today. More towns: 
pages of actual colors PRICES 
and rotogravure than 

ever used in any fash- 

jon catalog. Yours free 

—send for it. 


° 
24-Hour Service 
One day service on 
everything you buy 
fn om us andalarger £4 

election than you 
wou id find in any 
sto Our money- 
ba tee your 
of com- 


ck guar ar 
irance 
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Devt. F288 Chicago Mail Order Co., Chicago 
nd me absolutely FREE your big 338-Page 40th 


aan ersary y Style Book and Family Outfitter for Fall 
ond Wi 1929 showing the newest fashions and 
eve rythin 4 ‘te wear for all the family at lowest prices. 
PRINT 

Name auceseoosoncvenseseenaesneas 

PRINT 
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PRINT PRINT 

Town... — Sa 





Chicaeo Mail Order Co, 
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SUCCESSFUL 
Damp Floors 
WE HAVE had some trouble with 


dampness in our poultry house 
floor. This summer we put in a new 
concrete floor and still we have trouble 
with dampness after very heavy rains 
such as those we had over 2 spell this 
summer. This is very bad for the chick- 
ens, of course, but we can hardly build 
a new hen house. 
| good, is set on a well- drained piece of 
| ground, quite high, tho it is level right 











come this dampness?—M. V. V., Wis. 


| hen house. Put on gutters and run 
down spouts from the gutters into the 
tile. The tile must be carried to an 
outlet on lower ground at a distance 
from the hen house. This will overcome 
practically all of the difficulty you have 
been experiencing. Of course, windows, 
doors, and so on, should be arranged so 
that quantities of rain will not blow in. 
Roofs and walls should be tight. In 
spite of good drainage the ground prob- 
ably becomes very thoroly saturated 
with water after each rain. The tile 
line entirely around the hen house and 


| removal of the drip from the eaves by | 
gutter and down spouts into the tile | 


line will remove all this surplus moisture 
and give less opportunity for the floor 
to become damp thru capillarity. 


In Ten Years 


EN years ago the poultry on the 

Willard Colwell farm of Lyon Coun- 
ty, Kansas, was negligible so far as cash 
income was concerned. Like other farm 
flocks it furnished eggs and a little 
cash return from the local grocer. In 
1928 the flock of about 660 hens and 
pullets made a net profit of $1,492.48. 

The total income from market eggs, 
hatching eggs, baby chicks, broilers, and 
miscellaneous sources 
$2,701.53. Total expenses including 
mash, grain, and other smaller items 
were $1,209.05. Grain and mash alone 
cost $1,048.65. 

The story of the development of this 
| profitable business on the Colwell farm 


| starts with a culling demonstration given | 


“Tt looked like 


says Colwell, ‘“‘so 


by the county agent. 
common sense to me,”’ 
we tried it. 
little attention to chickens. When we 
started culling we found that we had 
been keeping lots of boarders. Now we 
cull continuously so that at the end 
of the year half or more of the original 
flock is gone.”’ 
From the old Santa Fe trail the Col- 
well farm may be seen with its modern 
| farmhouse and well-kept buildings. On 
| the roof of one of the laying houses may 
| be seen the sign, “Better Leghorns, 
Colwell’s Leghorn Farm.” This and 
one other older house shelters the laying 
flocks, one of which usually is composed 
of pullets and the other of old hens. 
Last year the flock averaged more 
than 170 eggs per hen for the year, ac- 
cording to records kept by the owner as 
a part of the state certification work. 
During the present year from Novem- 
ber 1 to July 1, the flock averaged 120.2: 
eggs per hen, or 12.23 eggs more per hen 
| than the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
| lege requires its certified flocks to make 
| during that time. This number, pro- 
| duced during eight months, is double 
| what the average flock producesin a year. 
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This hen house is | 


aroundthehenhouse. How can we over- | 


Lay a line of tile entirely around the | 


amounted to | 


Previous to that I had paid | 
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This isthe Bolt Action 


Wy | Hamilton ie 
they've all 


talking about 


Real boys want a real rifle; 
one they can feel proud to own, 
one they can depend on to shoot 
straight and true every time. 
Especially if you are selecting 
your first rifle, you want one 
that you can be proud of, one 
that you can depend on to 
develop your skill in marks- 
manship. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
this surprising new Hamiiton 
with its smart sporting lines, its 
blued steel barrel andhandsome 
walnut finish stock and forearm. 


You'll wonder how it is pos- 
sibie to build such a fine-look- 
ing, accurate rifle for such a 
small price. Take-down con- 
struction, bronze-lined rustless 
Sections. barrel, true sights and 
safety trigger guard—this 
ular Hamilton Rifle has Pthe 
true bolt action seen in the 
higher-priced sporting rifles, with 
ock, extractor and firing pin as 
part of the Bolt. Hamilton 
Rifles are the lowest- priced 
dependable rifles made. 


Your dealer will be glad to 
show you this and other 
Hamilton models, or we will 
send any model prepaid on 
receipt of price. Illustrated 
circular showing Hamilton 
Rifles priced from $2.85 up 
» sent free. 


C. J. HAMILTON & SON 
341 Hamilton Street 
Plymouth, Michigan 
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Do You Want 
MORE 








You get more eggs by 
giving your hens need- 
ed shell-material. Ex- 
perts, poultrymen 
everywhere have 
proven it. Reef Brand 
Oyster Shell is over 
99% pure shell ma- 
terial, quickly digest- 
ible. Used by cham- 


pion layers. 
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PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POULTR 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 





In Golden Bags 
Poultry, Dairy, Stock 
Feeds, Flour & Cereais 
Color s and ij cesignet bag reg- 
iste: atent ye 
ILLERS ry manufacturers of 
flour, cereals and live stock "feeds 
of all kinds, a complete line of feed for i atock: 
swine, dairy, horses and mules, and all mines < of age stoc! 
Always sacked in Golden Bags. Thousands of s 





Write for # ! Literature and Prices 
Complete Intormation on Request 
NUTRENA FEED MILLS, Inc. 
35 Ew Kansas Ci Ka 














Colwell has good luck with his baby | 
chicks. This success he attributes large- | 
ly to the fact that he feeds properly, | 
practices sanitation, and has had his | 
breeding flock blood-tested for bacillary 
white diarrhea for the past three years. 
The past spring he put 1,094 chicks in 
the brooders on March 20 and up to 
July 20 had lost only 40 of them. 

Brooders are moved to clean ground 
every two years. The year they are not 
moved the ground is plowed. Each year 
the brooders are cleaned thoroly with 
boiling lye water. Care is taken to keep 
the water scalding hot as this kills the 
disease germs and worm eggs. Since 
having his flock blood-tested, Colwell 
has had no trouble with diarrhea among 
his baby chicks. 

Colwell has been breeding his Leg- 
horns for size the past few years. He 
keeps no bird which does not weigh 
four pounds or more when mature and 
has several in the flock which weigh 
six pounds when in proper condition. 

Cockerels used in the breeding flock 
come from dams having an egg record 
of 257 to 317 eggs a year. 

A Kansas straw-loft type of poultry 
house is used. Colwell has found that 
eight inches of straw in the loft are 
better than 18 because the thicker layer 
cuts off ventilation. 

The laying flock is fed a mash of 100 
pounds each of ground oats, bran, 
shorts, yellow cornchop, 75 pounds of 
meatmeal, 25 pounds of dried butter- 
milk, and 1 percent salt. Scratch grain 
is also fed. 

There is no need for Leghorn growers 
to take dockage on the price of their 
fries and broilers, says Colwell. He sells 
most of his to private customers and 
they always come back for more.. The 
young roosters to be sold are penned up 
and fed milk in addition to the regular 
grain feed. A growing mash consisting 
of 100 pounds each of bran, shorts, 
ground oats, yellow cornchop, 30 pounds 
of meat and bonemeal, 25 pounds of 
dried buttermilk, and 1 percent salt and 
charcoal is fed. At the age of 3 months 
the fries weigh about three pounds. 
L. R. C., Iowa. 


And Do It Quickly 


NHANGE your feeding schedule when 
coccidiosis appears in a flock of 
young chickens. G. T. Klein of Kansas 
takes all the water and mash away from 
the chicks and feeds nothing but milk 
and yellow corn for 10 to 14 days. 
A dried milk mash is equally as effec- 
tive. It is composed of dried buttermilk, 
4() pounds; yellow cornmeal, 30 pounds; | 
shorts, 20 pounds; and bran, 10 pounds. 
Sanitation is the most important factor 
in treating for coccidiosis. 


Worthwhile Reading 


THE Condition of Agriculture in the 
United States and Measures for Its 
Improvement.” This is a report by the 
Business Men’s Commission on Agri- 
culture and is published jointly by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The report comes as a | 
result of hearings held in various parts 
oi the United States during 1927. An 
analysis is made of agriculture, the 
causes of depressions, measures for im- 
provement, and so on. Certainly it is a 
book that deserves careful study. 
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Due to modern 
poultry practices 
the famous Vine- 








land Egg - Laying 
Contest has pro- 
duced an increased 
lay of 34 eggs per 
bird per winter 





4 





during the past 
four years. During 
this time CEL-O- 
GLASS has been 
standard equip- 
ment. 


How CEL-O-GLASS houses boost 
mid-winter poultry profits 


Winter winds blow raw and cold, but the 
winter sun is kind and will keep your 
flock healthy, if you can find an effective 
way to use the gift of its ultra-violet rays. 


Nature pours out these “violet” rays 
with the power to kill germs, check dis- 
ease, prevent rickets, hasten growth. 
These kindly rays force the blood to man- 
ufacture Vitamin D and thus cause proper 
assimilation of calcium and phosphorus. 
CEL-O-GLASS houses are health houses, 
for ultra-violet rays stream through 
CEL-O-GLASS, but cannot penetrate wood, 
ordinary glass, soiled muslin or other 
soiled cloth curtains. 


CEL-O-GLASS is weather-tight too. It 
keeps houses warmer, dryer. It eliminates 
drafts. Years of experiments and millions 
of farmers’ experiences are behind it. 
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CEL-O-GLASS is a tried and tested 
product with a record of performance. 
The name is on the selvage. Look for it. 

CEL-O-GLASS is a durable, translucent ma- 
terial made by coating tough wire mesh with a 
substance admitting a flood of ultra-violet rays 
when you need them most—in winter. ly 
used CEL-O-GLASS lasts for years. The Vine- 
land Egg-Laying Contest is still using the CEL- 
O-GLASS inst: four years ago. For longest 
life install it on frames in vertical position and 
protect it from summer exposure. 

CEL-O-GLASS is not only invaluable in the 
care of yoy ee also for preventing stiff legs 
in swine; for bringing disinfecting sunlight into 
dairy barns; as a light, warm, back-porch en- 
closure; for cold frames, etc. The full story is 
told in our free 64-page book, “Health on the 
Farm.” Write for it. Also, if you are building, send 
for our free blueprints of authorized Experiment 
Station poultry and hog-houses—see coupon. 
Your hardware, lumber, seed or feed dealer 
probably carries CEL-O-GLASS. If not, please 
write Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, 
New York City. 
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CELO-GLAS 





Look for the name on the selvage 


© 1929 Acetol Products, Inc. 


US. PATENT 4560,287 
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0 Laying House 
0 Brooder House 
0) Hog House 

0 Cold Frames 
0 Back Porches 


Name....... 


Acetol Products, Inc., Dept. 110 

21 Spruce Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free book, 

“Health on the Farm.” Also send free the 

blueprint (s) checked: 


Address R. F. D.. 
T 



















the GIZZARD 





This insoluble capsule, a triple combination worm med- 
icine — for Round, Tape and Pin worms — carries clear 
through to the gizzard, where the capsule is broken up. 
This method prevents absorption of strong drugs by the 
mucous membrane of throat, crop and stomach; prevents 
diluting and weakening of the medicine by mixing with the 
Five times as effective as where worm rem- 


crop contents. 
edies are given in food or drink. 


TRADE MARK AND DATENTS SENDING 


The GIZZARD CAPSULBE, easily administered by one person and helper at rate 
of 400 per hour, insures a full, exact, undiluted dose directly from the gizzard into 


the intestines upon the worms. 


sicken normal birds; improves low egg pro- s 
duction; gets rid of worms. Very inexpensive. 5 Geo. H. Lee Co., 

Adult size for chickens or turkeys half grown or larger: 
pkg. $1.00; 100-pkg. $1.75; 500-pkg. $7.00; 1000- 
pkg. $12.00. Chick size for birds under half grown. At deal- 
“Lee Way” Poultry Book, revised annually, 


50-capsule 


ers or postpaid. 


free on request to dealer or to us. 


It does not . 





693 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
—Send me postpaid, free sample Gizzard Cap- 
gules enough for good trial, and Lee Poultry 
Book. 
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GEO. H.LEECO., 698 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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this very thing. Best shop equipment 
Confidential service guarant : ir 
nished. Send for free booklet “The Road To Success"’. 


CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. B, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Inventors—We Build Models 


Send us your rough idea.Our Master 
-TOOL- Mechanics will develop it for you in- 
to a practical working Model.Thirty 
years successful experience doing 
Expert Advice 
Bank reference fur- 


































































In many parts of the great, prosperous, and 
attractive Central South there are most de- 
sirable locations for dairy farming, general 
farming, poultry, livestock raising, husbandry, 
etc.,—farms which may be bought at prices 
much lower than those which prevail in the 
more thickly populated sections of the North, 


Northeast, and East. 


Because of open winters, of all-year pas- 
turage, and, in many instances, of year-round 
production—because of plenty of green feed, 
small grains, inexpensive labor, and superior 
facilities for shipping to the country’s great 
markets—you should be interested in the Cen- 
tral South as a place to live and to prosper. 


Good schools, 


good roads, and churches, 


added to the healthful climate, make the South- 
land a most attractive place to rear your 
family and to have something left over after 
the end of your year’s work. 


On this page we tell you of actual exper- 
iences in dairy farming in various sections 


of the Central South. 


If you will use the cou- 


pon below, indicating which particular branch 
of farming you are interested in and asking for 





Mississippi Gulf 
Coast Great Dairy 
Section 


Mobile, New Orleans, Bi- 
loxi, Gulfport, Pass Chris- 
tian, and other places af- 
ford good markets for dairy 
products, Cream produ- 
cers also are able to ship 
to creameries outside of 
the immediate section. 
For best results the dairy- 
man should build up his 
pasturage by the seeding of 
Japanese clover (Lespedeza) 
carpet grass, and perhaps 
some other grasses, which, 
properly combined, give 
first-class year-round pas- 
turage. Lespedeza_ also 
makes a good hay. Supple- 
meuting such a pasture, 
winter cover crops give the 
cows additiorfal grazing 
during the winter, Velvet 
beans which are grown in 
the section, and which 
may be ground for feed, 
stand next to cottonseed 
meal as a dairy feed and 
are fed advantageously. 
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further information 
about any section 





Make More 


Central South 


listed in the coupon, we will send you, with- 


out cost or obligation, 


matter and give you 
the names of other 
Northern farmers 
who have prospered 
in this territory. 


complete descriptive 
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Dairy Farmers Are 
Prospering. In The 
Black Soil Belt 


In one county of this fa- 
mous section of Central Al- 
abama there are more than 
100 dairy herds, many of 
them quite large. The Jer- 
sey is the preferred cow but 
Holsteins and Guernseys 
are also popular. At Mont- 
gomery, there is a large and 
modern creamery handling 
both whole milk and manu- 
facturing condensed milk. 
This plant furnishes a big 
market for dairy farmers, 
while large milk shipments 
are made to the Birming- 
ham market. While many 
dairymen have erected sub- 
stantial buildings, the mild 
climate of this section makes 
expensive barns wumnec- 
essary. Labor costs are 
low. There is practically 
all-year pasturage and 
plenty of fresh water. Gen- 
eral farmers in this territory 
grow practically every crop 
grown in the Central South, 


Northern Alabama 
Is Near to Great 
Distributing Market 


The valley lands of North- 
ern Alabama furnish good 
locations for the dairy farm- 
er, and for the raising of 
hogs. Great interest is de- 
veloping on the part of farm- 
ers in the milk and cream 
business. Birmingham is a 
nearby market for the whole 
milk and cream. There are 
now many farmers shipping 
cream to Birmingham, get- 
ting 47 cents for butter 
fat, and making use of the 
skim milk for their hogs 
and poultry. 

The Blount County farm- 
er is able to grow grass- 
es and clovers which fur- 
nish excellent pastures for 
a long period of the year, 
and cover crops which 
give some winter pasturage. 
He can make good hay, 
corn, and other feed crops, 
Springs and running 
streams give an abundant 
supply of pure water. 


Western Tennessee 
Attractive and Grow- 
ing Dairy Section 


In that very fertile terri- 
tory located along the state 
lines of South Central Ken- 
tucky and North Central 
Tennessee, there are many 
fine dairy farms which 
are netting their owners a 
most satisfactory profit. In 
one county alone, a recent 
cow census showed 7,000 
milk cows and 5,000 heif- 
ers. These farmers ship 
their products to Nash- 
ville, Clarksville; and to 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
where there are whole milk 
and condensed milk plants, 
The lands, the grasses, and 
clovers, and other advan- 
tages of this section favor a 
steady development of 
dairy farming and there are 
many good farms which 
may be purchased at a rea- 
sonable figure. 


Southern Alabama 
Is Also A 
Dairying Section 


Numbers of farmers, es- 
pecially in the Silverhill 
district, have found the 
keeping of dairy cattle very 
profitable and there is a 
gradual increasein the num- 
ber of cows in nearly every 
part of this country. There 
are five small creameries 
located at Silverhill, Rob- 
ertsdale, Foley, Bay Min- 
ette, and Fairhope, and 
they give a steady market 
for milkand cream, Farm- 
ers are also able to ship 
their products to Mobile, 
Montgomery, and Selma 
plants, whereas whole milk 
goes from Robertsdale and 
Foley to Pensacola. 

Southern Alabama has 
a mild climate, very rich 
soil, plenty of water and 
excellent transportation fa- 
cilities. 























No Land for Sale 


and No Charge for Information... . 


The L. & N. doesn’t own an acre of land for sale, ‘The sole 
purpose of this advertisement and this offer is to explain the 
advantages of the South as a place for industrious farmers 
to make more money and to live more happily. Our experi- 
enced, practical agricultural agents will help you to find the 
farm you want at the price you want and render you every 
possible assistance in locating and in building a profitable 
business. There is no charge for this service now, or ever. 
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CARL B. TAMES, ‘Gene Seeemauened eats, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, Kentucky 
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ered to make both men rich for life. . 
His treasure. He had thought to come 
back here and bide peacefully in the 
knowledge of his possession, but he never 
looked at the gold now. The cabin had 
become a buried crypt to him, a place 
where fears, real and unreal, threatened 
the threshold of his reason, held him pris- 
oner where he had thought to know ex- 
ultant freedom. 

As he turned in, Wolf heard again, far 
off on the mountainside, Bran’s mourn- 
ful howling. This timeit seemed to him he 
could place the exact direction—up near 
the lode where Lafe Hardy lay. The dog 
was evidently mourning there. Wolf 
muffled his ears in the blankets and finally 
he slept. But again just before the dawn 
he was awakened as on the night before 
by a hoarse, deep-throated baying close to 
the cabin wall, this time with a menace in 
it, so it seemed to Wolf. As the how] rose 
on the air, the man was jerked upright as 
on the night before, a coldness in his limbs 
that was not of the frost. Seizing his 
rifle he stepped quickly to the door, for the 
dog’s cry he now construed as more than a 
dirge of mourning. The dog had deliber- 
ately sought him out. It was a challenge 
not to be put up with. 


(THE dawn had not yet broken and Wolf 
could see nothing thru the crack of the 
door, but as he put his head forth an angry 
barking from the edge of the woods an- 
nounced that Bran had seen him. Wolf 
fired instantly at the spot; there was a 
snarl in the darkness, then silence. He 
knew he had missed, but he had shown his 
hand. That feeling of accusation and the 
sense he had had ever since his return to 
the cabin, that the brute was hunting 
him! He would put up with that no longer. 
The resolve had come to him suddenly, 
even as he put his feet over the edge of the 
bunk, to kill the animal. He would go 
armed from now on and the next time he 
sighted the dog skulking after him he 
would put a bullet thru it. Thereafter he 
felt a degree better. 

For the next five days Wolf lived a life 
like a troubled dream. The forest con- 
tinued to oppress him. He actually feared 
it now—something in the background of 
his uneasy soul feared it past all efforts of 
his mind or will. Its loneliness and silence 
crowded in upon him, whispering to him 
that he was not a lucky man, but a mur- 
derer, a Cain. 

Daily he traveled far across the moun- 
tain, sowing traps and snares, but his 
mind was not on his work and his catch 
was negligible. His thoughts were too 
often with the gold that awaited him, up 
there in the unfound vein on Hat Creek. 
During this time he waged stealthy war on 
Hardy’s dog. He cursed himself now for 
not having killed the dog that first day. 
The silent bitter strife against the brute 
was wearing on him—it was as grim and 
eery a thing as the lonely vigil he kept at 
the cabin, and increasingly strange. 


‘THERE was open enmity between the two 

now. No day passed but Wolf had the 
conviction that he was being shadowed by 
the dog. Twice they had come face to face 
in the forest, the dog with bared fangs and 
wolfish eyes green-lit in memory of that 
night on which Wolf had fired at him. And 
each time with incredible craft and swift- 
ness the animal had streaked out of sight 
among the thickets before the man could 
1m and fire. And each night also Bran 
haunted the vicinity of the cabin disturb- 
ing Wolf’s sleep with his lamenting. Often 
he heard the dog hunting afar on the 
mountainside. The creature, which had 
ilways had a fierce wild strain uppermost, 





The Man Trap 


[ Continued from page 25] 


was plainly reverting wholly to the wolf 
now. No, worse than wolf. It was a wolf 
with all a dog’s keen cunning and knowl- 


edge of men with which he had to deal. - 


Daily Wolf’s ranging the woods was be- 
coming less a matter of trapping than a 
matching of wits and craft against the dog. 
For before ever he found Lafe’s body and 
reported the death in the settlement, the 
dog must die. The creature had become 
his evil genius. 

“Love me, love my dog,” the saying 
went, and it was true. Also it was, ‘Kill 
me, kill my dog,” Wolf thought, and bared 
his teeth with an oath. Until that was 
done—so his superstition dictated—until 


INDIAN SUMMER 
After cold and cheerless drizzle 
Of September, 

Which remember, 

Only lasts a few short days, 
Comes the balmy Indian summer 
With its misty, dreamy haze. 


In the dressing-room of Autumn 
Thus Dame Nature— 

Fickle creature— 

By the eyes of man unseen, 

Dons her gorgeous colored garments, 
And lays by her somber green. 


It's the time of year for roaming, 
And admiring 

Soul inspiring 

Scenes of beauty by the stream; 
And the woods are full of gold tints 
Not unlike a heavenly dream, 


Indian Summer, linger longer. 
We.adore you, 

We implore you, 

Leave us not to Winter’s cold. 

We care not for her white diamonds; 
We prefer the Autumn's gold. 


—Alson Secor. 


that was done he would never be at peace. 
Neither would the spirit of Lafe Hardy 
be laid to rest... . 

Wolf had more rational moments, times 
when thoughts of the girl and the treasure 
brightened his whole perspective and the 
canvassing of fears and doubts dwindled 
like a last night’s dream. But always the 
old uncertainty returned. 


ON THEseventh night he turned inearly. 

1 He wasdesperateforsleep. He had not 
had an easy night since the crime, and 
the thing was wearing on him as it would 
never have worn on a confirmed invalid. 
No night passed but brought its evil 
dreams; no night but he was aroused by 
the dog prowling about the cabin. The 
thing was becoming unbearable, but to- 
night in a moment of vivid self-seeing 
Wolf had found the solution. One more 
day, and he must uncover Lafe Hardy’s 
body and inform the curious down at the 
settlement. He couldn’t let it go on longer. 
But before that was done the dog must be 
killed. Tomorrow would do it. Tomorrow 
he would set himself to a grim relentless 
chase, and he would bring the animal 
down. It couldn’t elude him indefinitely. 
Then down to the settlements with the 
news of Lafe’s death—down to stay until 
spring! 

He was amazed that he hadn’t thought 
of that before. He seemed to have been 
living since his return to the cabin under 
the shadow of a black cloud. What was 
there really to keep him here all winter? 


His wish to leave would seem natural 
enough, after the death of the partner with 
whom he had spent years. Once down in 
the valley among men, away from this 
cabin with its brooding pines, and he 
would be his own self again. His mind 
would be no longer darkened by this cor- 
roding gloom and silence. .. . 


WwoLrf did not even remove his boots 

when he sought his bunk that night, 
so eager was he to be out with the dawn—to 
be done with that final task and leave. He 
welcomed the idea of the hunt. Something 
tangible to cope with, to center his forces 
on. What a fool he had been to sit about 
brooding and losing sleep. His nerves had 
been on edge so long! 

He was out with his rifle before it was 
yet light that morning, and took up the 
trail of the dog whose fresh rei & he 
found near the cabin. In the first wan 
light the dark mountain slopes had a 
ghostly look; the late moon, still hanging 
above the pines, shadowed the snow a 
pallid blue, lending fantastic shapes to 
tree and ice-sheathed rock. 

All morning Wolf trailed the dog, but 
the animal persistently eluded him. Dull 
rage burned in the man’s breast. Clear up 
to timberline he trailed, then down! into 
the dense tangle of the spruce valleys 
where the snow was breast-high, and all 
that time Wolf did not glimpse the dog. 
Then shortly before noon, he came sud- 
denly in sight of Bran around a turn in the 
trail. The dog stood limned against a 
snowy ridge. Wolf fired instantly, but it 
was without result, as he was well aware. 
The range had been too great as well as his 
impetuousness; he should have waited and 
stalked the animal with all the cunning of 
his craft. Now his chances were consider- 
ably lessened, but he plunged forward thru 
the drifts with leaping heart. Thru waist- 
high snow and underbrush, thru shadowy 
tangles of almost impassable blow-downs 
that choked the valley bottoms, the chase 
continued, while the hours slipped by un- 
noticed. 

Wolf was haggard, hollow-eyed, and 
weaving from exhaustion, when far on in 
the afternoon, he again sighted the dog, 
crossing a far ridge. Even Bran was mov- 
ing now at a wavering pace, head and tail 
low. The sight heartened Wolf. He aimed 
and fired as swiftly as his numbed and 
clumsy fingers permitted. A Jet of snew 
spurted up almost beneath the dog, but 
the flight of the animal was undeterred. In 
an instant it had streaked over the ridge 
and was lost to sight. Another miss. 

The chances of coming within range 
again that day seemed hopeless, yet guilt 
and terror drove Wolf onward. His breath 
was coming now in labored gasps. He 
would press on, press on to the very 
Arctic Circle if need be, but he would 
never give up. Not until he had wiped out 
this creature that had come to typify to 
him guilt and danger and a haunting fear. 
. . . There was not a man in the whole 
of the fur country who was Wolf’s peer in 
following a trail; he could be swift and 
tireless as the remorseless animal for which 
he had been named. ... He would stick 
it out .. . stick it out... hang to the trail 
with all the craft of a hunting weasel, 
until he wore the dog down by sheer en- 
durance, if need be, but he would not turn 
back. . . . From that time on he felt but 
little, all but forgot the reason of his hunt. 
His spirit, curiously aloof and watchful, 
seemed observing his body and its deeds 
as those of another creature. .. . 

How much later it was that the grim 
chase reached its strange denouement, 
Wolf never knew—the element of time 

[ Please turn to page 112) 














$100 in 1 Week 


If you want ?to make more 










mone: this : With my plan 
Van Allen's income jumped 
from $23 to $100 a week. 
Sanchez, a former store clerk, 
now makes $4 and $5 an hour. 
Hanson, a former drug clerk, 
makes $75 a week in spare 
time. Rachael Schryer, a former 
school teacher, makes as high 
as $23 aday. And now I am 
offering you the same chance 
to make big money — I gave 




















Bar em 
Wholesale ~ and 


$15 a Day 


Besides! 


Yes, right now, I'll give you groceries 
at rock-bottom, wholesale prices and a 
chance to make $15 a day! I'll give 
you the same chance I gave to John 
Tyler, of Pennsylvania, who reports 


earnings of $30 to $35aday. Gustav 
Karnath, of Minnesota, says, ‘‘Made 
$20.35 the first 5 hours.’’’ Mrs. B. 


L. Hodges, of New York, writes, ““Never 
fail to make $18 to $20 a day.”’ You 
can make big money like this. Just 
send me your name and I'll give you 
full details of my remarkable offer. 


Anyone Anywhere 
Can Make Big Money 


{ am President of a Million-Dollar Com- 
pany. Idistribute high-quality Groceries 
and other Household Necessities direct 
from factory to user through Authorized 
Local Representatives. Last year my 
Representatives made nearly two million 
dollars! Now I invite you to share in this 
big money. I'll help you make money from 
the very start. And I will give you 
Groceries, Toilet Goods, and other House- 
hold Necessities at big savings! 


No Capital or Experience Needed 


You don’t need capital, training or experience- 
All you have to do is call on your friends and my 
established customers in your locality and take 
care of their orders. You will have your own 
exclusive territorry. _ You alone get the profit on all 
orders from your territ I never sell to stores. 
YOU DON’T RISK ACE INT. Keep your present 
job and start with me in 
spare time if you want to. 
Oscar Stuart, of W. Vir- 
ginia, reports earnings of 
$18 in : 2bs hours of spare 
time, 


Send No Money 





FORD TUDOR 
SEDAN 


FREE 


NOT a contest. I of- 


+ pee a Simply mail the cou- 
reward — in addition pon. I'll give you full de- 
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earnings. ~ Mail cou- plan that gives you gro- 
pon for full infor- ceries at wholesale and a 
mation. chance tomake $15 a day 
besides. I will tell you 

= 


how to get a newest 

model Ford Tudor 
Sedan free of 
cost. So don’t 
lose &@ moment. 
Mail the cou- 
pon TODAY. 


Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co. 
6730 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me, without cost or obligation, all the facts 
about your new proposition that offers Groceries 
at wholesale and $15 a day besides. Also explain | 

| your Free Ford Offer. 
| Name 
Address 















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





had ceased for him. As a matter of fact 
dusk was closing over the forest, but of 
that Wolf was unaware, as he was unaware 
that the trail he had been following was 
circling back around the north side of the 
mountain. What he did know was that the 
undergrowth suddenly fell away and he 
found himself stumbling out into a clear- 
ing, and in the clearing stood a cabin. The 
dog’s fresh trail led straight up to the 
cabin, no question about that, and the 
animal itself had disappeared either within 
or behind the house. Then Wolf came to a 
sudden halt, shocked, terrified, the blood 
drumming within him at what he saw. 

| Bran had evidently been frequenting this 
| place for days; the tracks of the animal 
were thick in the level snow of the clear- 
ing! Furthermore, Wolf suddenly real- 
ized where he was. This was the cabin of 
| Joe Marteau, a timber-claimer who had 
| settled the year before only five miles north 
of Wolf and Lafe. This cabin stood no 
more than three miles from the ledge 
whereon h. had trapped his partner! And 
the dog had been here all the time. . 

What all this might imply sent a shock 
of guilty fear thru Wolf’s fevered brain. 
For a moment he half turned to flee; 
then with an effort he stilled the desperate 
thoughts that reeled thru his head. His 
face went suddenly hard and twisted like 
a man who has just swallowed a bitter 
draught, and gripping his rifle firmly he 
strode up to the cabin door. Whatever 
might have transpired here he would face 


| the music and face it now. 


OLF didn’t knock, but quietly lifted 
the door latch and pushed it open. 





His eyes swept quiekly the lamplit interior | 
of the single room, then with a foot on the 
threshold he suddenly froze into a poised | 


shape of terror, eyes white-rimmed, mouth 
agape. 


head directly on a level with Wolf’s eyes. 
And that man was Lafe Hardy, his mur- 
dered partner, dead two weeks by every 
law and right! 

Wolf uttered a choked and strangled 
cry—a mere fragment of unintelligible 
sound. For the terror that froze him in his 
tracks was not of guilt alone, but of the un- 
known , the unseen, a thing that filled his 
blood as with a congealing ice. There was 
a sense of vast and immeasurable disaster, 
a falling, a toppling and hovering on the 
edge of nothingness, all in that little mo- 
ment or two that seemed an age, in which 
he stood facing the look in Lafe Hardy’s 
eyes. Lafe had come back again! 
whether he had esc 


didn’t matter in the least. He was back to 
settle his score, and Wolf in that moment 
believed him back from beyond the grave. 

“Wolf!” It was Lafe Hardy’s weak voice 
that broke the terrible suspense. ‘Wolf 

. you come at last.” 

The voice was human at least. Power of 
mction slowly returned to Wolf, but his 
mouth had gone dry as an old shoe. Twice 
he essayed to move or speak—and twice 
he failed. Only tortured and wordless as- 
piration resulted. 

“Come in, man, come in!’”’ Lafe’s voice 
spoke again. ‘‘Don’t stand there like you 
seen a ghost. Close the door afore you 
freeze me in my blankets.” 

Wolf slowly obeyed, his movements like 
those of a wooden man. He stood just in- 
side the door, still tranced and staring, 


| while the blessed normal tones of Lafe’s 





voice ran on, giving him back his grip on 
sanity. 

“You been a terrible time gettin’ here, 
Wolf—a terrible long time. Couldn’t 
figure what’d become o’ ye nohow, an’ I 
suppose you was in the same fix. I got 
caught in a trap, man, walked plumb into 
an old bear trap some rank-careless fool’ d 
left out. Laid in it a whole night an’ part 
of a day fore I got out.” 

For the life of him Wolf could not speak, 
but Lafe seemed mercifully unaware of the 


On the bunk against the far wall 
a man had vt sat up and turned his | 
e 





=" 
by some miracle 
from the trap, or yee from the dead, | 
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DON’T say it’s up to the hens 
to fight the torturing, blood- 


sucking pests. Lice come in 
hordes — it’s an unequal 
battle. 

Dr. Hess Instant Louse 
Killer kills lice on stock and 
poultry. 

Bring Instant Louse Killer 
and lice together, and no 
guilty louse escapes. 

Make it a rule to keep In- 
stant Louse Killer in the dust 
bath always. Hens work it 
into the feathers, down to the 
skin where the lice are. That’s 
the end of Mr. Louse and his 
quick-breeding family. 

For special treatment, sift 
Instant Louse Killer into the 
feathers. Sprinkle it in the 
nests, on the roosts, dropping 
boards and floors. 

Comes in handy sifter-top 
cans, 

Guaranteed 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 
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For Tender Skins 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 
Freely Lathering 
Medicinal & Emollient 


LOOK! 80 BREEDS 


PURE BRED POULTRY. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
Guineas, Turkeys. Healthy, vigorous and most profit- 
able for breeders and egg production and the fancy. Buy 
now before the price advances. 20th year of successful 
operation, References, Peoples Bank, Gambier, Ohio 
and Bradstreets. Price list free. 


NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Box 456, GAMBIER, OHI0 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS fe pee 


and Profit 
Om | free booklet tells all pew, 
w.v a? 20 varieties of 


OORE, Box H, Sterling, Il. 
BIG HUSKY CHICKS 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE y Ay 
Shipped C.0.D.Superior Certified. Arrival on 


time guaranteed. t FREE CATALOGUE, 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box §S-17, WINDSOR, MO. 
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WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now haif 
price. Thousands of laying 

pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedi 

oe foundation stock, egg bred 20 years. Winners at 

0 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and 

special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 

George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHICKS C.0.D. fo. ,ering 1s best 


fore paying = best 
breeds;$1. reat Gata yp 
man the rest atalog free. a Ky. 


4th St., Lexington, 








POULTRY SUPPLIES and 500, other items. Write for 
catalog showing largest line of poultry supplies in the 
world. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. Al, Quincy, Illinois 














fact. 
in his tone. 

“That trap is a mystery to me yet,” 
Lafe ran on. “It laid right on the trail I 
been travelin’. I musta passed it dozens of 
times before it caught me. It was all rusty 
and buried underground, even the chain, 
an’ froze in solid with ice. No man in the 
fur game could o’ laid that trap as crafty 
as that. No sir, she musta been there 
more’n a year, an’ I can’t figure it. 

“Tt was Bran that saved me, Wolf; yes, 
I figure I owe my life to the dog. It es 
about night when I got into the trap. 
had my at) ol with me and I shot it off 
two, t quick-like, every half- 
hour or so, thinkin it might bring help, 
hut it didn’t. I bled a lot and nearly froze 
that night, Wolf. It was the dog that kept 
me alive. He lay down beside me and kept 
me warm. At dawn I sent him out to 
fetch help. It was a long time before I got 
it thru his head, but he got it in . I 
figured he’d go home an’ fetch but 
somehow or other he got hold of Joe sy Pa 
teau who lives in this cabin, and he led him 
out there. I was mighty near gone by 


Nor was there a tinge of suspicion | 





that time. Joe he packed me home on his | 


back an’ he’s been lookin’ out for me ever 
since. The thing I couldn’t understand 
was where you’d been all that time, Wolf. 
Joe, he went over to the cabin to tell you 
the day he brought me in, but you wasn’t 
there. Today he went over again, and he 
ain't back yet. But I knew you'd be along 
in time.” 


Wolf’s face had become transformed as | 


he listened. Horror gave way to dumb 
amazement. Then something inside him 
seemed to burst and release in a torrential 
flood all the fears and feelings of years. For 
he saw all in one blinding flash, that hon- 
est, simple-hearted Lafe had never sus- 
pected—would never suspect—his plan to 


kill. His fears, those horrible days in the | 
cabin alone with his thoughts—Bran’s 
fancied actions—that hummock under the 
snow. All illusion—simply the workings 


of his own fevered conscience. It fell away | 


from him now like the vapors of some 
horrid dream. . . . And now Lafe need 
never know! 

All this and more, Wolf saw in that 
moment of clarity. Then he was kneeling 
by Lafe’s bunk; Lafe’s hand was in both 
of his. Wolf hungered to open the flood- 
gates of his being, to empty bis mind of 
its dark dweller, but the wilderness, whose 
child he was, had locked his being too 
tight for that. The truth would never be 
known, but in Wolf’s eyes was the light of 
one who has redeemed his soul. 


Put Full Load on Tractors 


GREAT many tractor owners fail 
to reap the full benefit of the power 
available by not providing implements 
large enough to give the tractor a nor- 
mal load at its various operations. A 
tractor should not be overloaded, of 
course, but it should have a reasonably 
full load whenever practicable. 
Operating a tractor with less than a 
normal load not only increases the fuel 
bill per acre, but also the labor charges 
per 





acre, which is often the most expen- | 








sive item in the cost of producing a crop. | 


Pulling a full load with a tractor in- 
stead ef a part load often means getting 
the work done in season, thereby increas- 
ing the value of a crop. 

Seeding is one operation where it is 
perhaps most common to see a tractor 
being used with much less than a normal 
load. A larger drill would not only speed 


up this highly important operation 
which has such a vital effect upon crop 
yields, but would also reduce the bill for 
tian labor, fuel, depreciation, and the | 
like, sufficiently to justify the purchase 
of an additional drill or of one large drill 

hich would furnish an economical load. 
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-LEX-O-GLASS 


the Sun’s Heat, Health and Vital 
SQ. YD. Ultra Violet Rays to Vi to Work. for You! 


SPECIAL Ta: 
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What users say: “Mr. A. A. 
Shisler of Macon, Ill. reports] an 
a 415% increase egg pro- 
duction; G. A. Horton of of 
Watertown, N. Y. 5 t pene! olen ne Flex- 
his pullets la O-Glass admits them. 


production 
grow foal in os hin all forma ot tite 









age; the Staffo: 
Fredericksburg, Va., repo rt 99% 
hatched —all credit being 
stances to the use of Flex 
lar letters are received.) 





99% chicks raised that were 
ng given in each one of these in- 
-+Glass. (Thousands of simi- 
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By World's Leading Authorities 


Areoding ot coneutting chemist—Dr. Morse of Connecticut, 
~ a... lex-O-Glass makes hens lay because the 
wtre-¥ olet rays hich penetrate it makes hens healthful, 


creases the oxy, genating 
of the blood. 
| Canada — 


glass in a 12 weeks test. 


TRO cold out better than ¢ 
iol fhe same 
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transmit ultra-violet rays.’ 


chemically active and = 


The Man Soba, 
xperiment Station 
under Flex-O-Glass 
gained a half pound each more 
than chicks under ordinary 


The Iowa Exper. Sta. found that 
chicks under Flex-O-Glass did 
i mot develop leg weakness and 
i] Flex-O-Glass kept heat in gad 

eo 


American Medical Assn. found 
severest of weathering did not 
affect the ability of Flex-O-G lass 
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the Sun all Winter! 









You Should 
lass ot Our Risk 


ment stations after thor- 
ough tests. 


TEN ciscine 1 Genuine Fiex 


One-tenth the cost of 
window glass. 


Weather-proof; rust- @ 5 Seatters bright, health- 

proof; won't break. at ht snore room, 

Lets in more actual 

unlight than plain G) faves feed and cod- 
ass. ©) liver SF by sptecias 

Holds heat in and “Sunshin Vitamin” 


cold out better 
glass. Lasts for years. 

Easy to use—cut with 

shears bee nail on. 


owed chicks one- 

third sooner—triples 
egg production. 

Saves fuel and doctor 
Endorsed by leading bills when used on 
Pease experi- porches and storm doors. 


zing 30-Day Test Offer 
Try: 


ian OUF Risk 


30Yds.At 
Money-Back Guarantee 


You can actually use Flex-O-Glass 30 days before you 
decide on keeping it. If it doesn't produce results, take 
it off and send it back and your money will be refunded 
without question. Order = r supply now at 29ca ouuee 
ard. Test Flex-O-Glass 30 days at our Risk. Prove All our 
Tarires. A ova. sph covers Shen. ro 20 yds. cover 180 8q. 
ft., 30 yds. cover 270 sq We y postage on 10 yds. 
or "more. West of alee "and “eo price is 32c 
Send check or money order today. welve 
Pour se service. Free k, “Prevention of Poultry 
* sent with order. 
MAL AIL THIS GUARANTEE COUPON NOW 
SSS SSS SSS8 8888888828488 2882294 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 22, 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, iil. 


Find enclosed $ for which send me...... yards 
of Flex- oulene 86 in. wide, by prepaid parcel post. It 
is understood that if I am not satisfied after using it 
30 days I may return it and you will refund my money 
without question. 
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FORDS 


HAMMER MILL 
say £5 es and 


common, farm-size tractor or farm engine, 
Low in Price—High in Quality 
Fords Hammer Mill is the last word in up- 
to-date farm equipment, and is being installed 
on hundreds and thousands of farms. 
the great demand for ground roughage to feed 


The new modern way 
to grind grain, hay, fodder, 
or any sort of roughage. 
Can be operated by any 


with grains on =, farms. 
Made of heavy 4 
welded throughout. 


-Rockwood pulleys,and ma 
a er words, a beautiful, practical, 


Distributers Wanted 


MYERS-SHERMAN 





boiler plate, electric 
rust tight, strong, and 


nothing to shake loose. Double row of Timken 
pay Bearings on each side in self-aligning bearing hous- 
anese steel hammers.In 

long-wearing hammer 
mill that will serve for years and years. Several models. 


SEND for FREE descriptive circular 


COMPANY 
213 N. Des Plaines St., Chicago 
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Fords Milker 
Used on thousands - 1 00 


of farms. Cuts .ag up 
milking time in 

half. Cows like it. Chosen 
for prize herds. Many styles. 
Send for Catalogue No. 86. 





















EXPLODING WEDGE -:-- 
° For splitting Logs, Rais, 
Big Money Pit Posts, Fence Posts, 
For Agents Cord Wood, ete. Will do 
» n more work than ten men. Will 
rite For split any log up to Rail Lengths, 
Particu 4 no matter how large or tough, 
lars Vg. + Pays for itself in a few hours. Satis- 
wit . nit faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
XPLODIN Parcel Post prepaid to any address in U. S. 
CHAMBER ZZ $5.00. Send money order, Gahwawh to 


Match Manutacturi 


7728 Sustiauntidaneane 








HEAVES :== 


heres by nelle pody Lp a 9 

rid of the heaves and you have 

its full value in work or in 4, Send tods today i 
FLEM rs von E POWDERS 


moner per peckae 


attra 














Write for our Free Guide Book,“HOW 


PATEN] 


ketch of inven 


VICTOR J 


+ Invention Blank. Send model or 


TP EVANS tion and Advice Free. Terms 





TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record | 


& CO. ee a | $39 CONRAD'S RANCH, . 


MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA RABBITS 


REAL MONEY MAKERS. WRITE FOR FACTS 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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y OO —— $$ 


| Chogse Your Own 


Stet ge Shown 
Lhis Page 


HOOSE the reward, shown on this 
page, that you would like most to _ || 
have. Then fill out and mail the coupon 
below, stating which one you choose. 
wt will promptly send you details and Carrom and 
information about the reward you have | ; 
selected. Please do not ask for the pen- | Crokinole Board 
cil unless you honestly intend to follow 











































































Especially attractive Car- 
rom and Crokinole Board. 


| Re cxrys 7 — : | out our easy plan. | You can Ber 57 different 
ere is a real watch for | + . zs games with it. Full equipment 
| you tin Pio ng by | SUCCESSFUL FARMING | furnished with’each board. A 
the Ingersoll Company. Fur- | - ‘ “ . , full description will be given 
| ther details will be gladly ! DES MOINES . . ‘ 1OWA you when you fill out and mail 
| given you. Use coupon below. 9(2————__________-_- a us the coupon below. 


Hamilton Rifle Self-Filling 
Pree * fee Fountain Pen 
ular 2e-caliber The Eagle Pen 


hunting rifle. It 
is a fine gun for 
alltypes of small 
game, Shoots 22 
short rim-fire 
cartridges. Just 
thething for rab- 
bits, squirrels, 


shown here is an 
over-size high- 
grade fountain 
pen. It is guar- 
anteed to give 
perfect satisfac- 
tion. This isa pen 
you'll be proud 











n n ~~ . 

| — an a Ingersoll Wrist Watch to own and show ff] 
| further informa- This Ingersoll Wrist Watch is mighty fine for those who like t© your friends. § 

| tion today. Use a wrist watch. Time-keeping qualities are good. Watch has Send the coupon 

i the coupon be- __radiolite face enabling you to tell time in the dark, Further below for intors 

| low. Be sure to _ information and details telling you how to obtain this watch wil] mation on how 

| giveaddress cor- be sent when you mail the coupon beloW. to secure it. You 

i] will soon become 


rectly. 


its owner. 





Roll Film Camera 


This roll-film camera takes pictures 2'%4x4% inches. It is 
attractive and takes good pictures. No focusing or bother in esti- 
mating distance necessary. Send the coupon below for informa- 








tion telling you how you can easily obtain this camera, 
S— This Clutch Pencil Free 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, (oct.) : 


|| 182 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Sir: 

I am very much interested in securing the reward I have checked below. 
Please send. me complete details of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch 
Pencil free for promptness, | . 
| Fountain Pen ——New Zealand Rabbits —Roll Film Camera | New Zealand Rabbits 
__Wrist Watch —Hamilton Hunting Rifle ___Ingersoll Watch Vader the termes of cur Mheral offer. 
—Carrom and Crokinole Board | this fine pair of rabbits will be shipped 




















to you prepaid, and guaranteed to reach 
you in good condition. Send coupon for 
more information. 
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Valuing Destroyed Pasture 


( F GENERAL interest to all pasture 

owners is a decision handed down 
by the California District Court of 
Appeal. 


It deals with the proper basis | 


for assessing damages where pasture has | 


been destroyed by fire, water, trespass- 
ing stock, or other cause. In this case 
the damage was done by trespassing 
stock. The court said: 

“The customary method of estimat- 
ing the value of pasturage in a stock 
country is to determine the number of 
head of stock per acre which the 
ordinary natural growth of grass will 
sustain. Well-considered cases have 
held that it is a reasonable rule to esti- 
mate damages for the use or destruction 
of pasturage, from evidence of the rea- 
sonable rental value of such grazing 
land per month or season, per acre, 
according to the number of head of 
stock to be pastured thereon. 

“There is a clear distinction between 
the value of the use of grazing land for 
pasturage, under which circumstances 
the grass roots remain in the soil, and 
from the natural reseeding of which a 
volunteer perennial crop is reproduced 
successively, and the measure of dam- 
ages resulting from the destruction of 
such erops as vegetables and grain, 
which require annual planting, cultiva- 
tion, harvesting, and marketing. Ver- 
dure . . . is essentially a part of the 
reality ... One may estimate with 
reasonable accuracy the number of 


bushels of corn or grain, or the number | 


of pounds, bushels, or crates of vege- 
tables which may be produced per acre, 
but it is absurd to talk of the measuring 





the market value of mere pasturage in | 


this same fashion. 

‘‘With relation to such crops of fruits, 
vegetables, and grains, there is no ques- 
tion as to the reasonableness of the well- 
settled rule which requires the ascer- 
taining of the measure of damages from 
the market value of the estimated crop, 
taking into consideration the condition 
of maturity of the product at the time 

f the injury complained of. . Any 
0 otha r basis is too speculative and uncer- 
tain. 

The opinion adds that where the roots 
of the grass have been destroyed by 
water or fire, so as to prevent automatic 
reseeding, the measure of damage in- 
cludes not only the rental value of the 
pasture, but also the additional cost of 
reseeding the field. 

But the court holds that the value of 
pasturage cannot be fixed by witnesses 

stating lump sums without showing that 

those sums were arrived at with refer- 
ence to the rules of law above stated.— 
\. L. H. Street. 

Note: Mr. Street has for many years 
answered our legal inquiries. He will 
be glad to help you.—Kditors. 


Storing Tender Plants 


\ JHERE the red hot poker plant is 
not hardy, how can the plants be 
rried thru the winter? We tried 
vering them last winter but lost all of 

them in spite of the mulch. Can we put 

them in the basement?—Mrs. R. L. A., 

OWA. 

Where these plants are not hardy they 
lay be lifted and placed in boxes of dry 
earth and stored in the cellar thru the 

inter. In the spring, plant them out 

a warm sheltered place. 
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GLASS CLOTH times over in abundant 

Fail to ins be Hain tke te, it was as Juma, Science says hens NEW 4 Ow 
fail to as hind glass windows beca shuts out the 

sun’s ul 


It is common for 400hens te lay $1000 


million su: users. Recom- wide. (Covers scratch shed 9x15 feet) 

H inl MI il ||| mended by experts, 3. Try it this Same amount Limber Glass $4.20. If, 
Hi} WN winter, Order today. after 10days’ use you do not find it bet- 

7 th ter than _ + < any substitute, money 

Our the stro: tof refund eeding for Eggs,” 





use glass 

rays. GLASS CLOTH admits them freely. 

lay worthofeggsinthewin- scssees PRICES 
ter. A$5 rollof GLASS CLOTH 

pays enormous profits. Half a 


new 
its kind on earth. Lasts longer, No if our dealer does not have Glass Cloth, 


t place name 
ae CLOTH” on every yard. ee 


sleeping porches. * 
TURNER BROS. weitingron, ono Dept. 843 


$5.00 brings big roll 45 ft. long and 36 in. 


No samples and py free on uest. 
r from us direct. 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 843 
Bladen, Nebr. Wellington, Ohio 


Address............ 
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DrHess 
Poultry 
Tablets 


[ Formerly Roup Tablets } 








Use asa local 
Antiseptic and in 
the Drinking Water 


100-15 Grain Tablets = 50¢ 
225-15 Grain Tablets*100 


At your Dr. Hess Dealers 











1. Clipped cows give 
more milk, clean milk, better milk. 
2. Clipped cows produce more milk 
at less feed cost. 3. Clipped cows are 
thoroughly cleaned simply by wiping 

with a damp cloth before milking. 


Stewart Clippers 
Boost Profits 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
recommendscl. pping of cows’ ud- 
ders, flanksand underline, socows 
can be cleaned be ‘ore milking by 
simply wiping with a dampcloth. 
Progressive dairymen are boost- 
ing their milk profits as high as 
$1.40 a month for each cow by 
using a Stewart Clipper. A clip- 
ping machine will pay for itself 
every month on a farm having 
4 milk cows and 3 horses. 


Write for Free Catalog sedayt 
Describes full line of Stewart 
Clippers. Hand models as low as 
$14.00; complete \ h.p. electrics 
as low as $45.00, f.o.b. Chicago, 
Also tells the extra mpooties through 
Giving. At your’dealer's or sent 
direct for $2. 60 down, balance 
on delivery. S atisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept.118 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 































40 Years Making Quality Products 














I will Train You at Home to Fill 
a Big Pay Radio Job/ 


Radio, new big industry }: 
wants trained I 


paying up to$250a week. 
‘ou can learn at home in spare time. F 
unnecessary 





5 ROMITH, Pte 

. You can build 100 
Extra Money While Learning circuits with the six 
K.W Griffith, 2320 Maple St, Little Rock, big outfits of Radio 
sang pp yh LA Sn Eph de 
ing a you to make spare 3 
time money inning soon after you enroll. while learning. <9 
Find out what adie offers ‘eae you bud 
“Rich Rewards i 


0 Obligation. ronal 
Dept. 9X67 Washiagton. D. C 
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| din’s famous Readi-Cut 








for @ limited time only! 


Special Sale of 
ALADDIN HOUSES 
Astonishing Low Prices 


at. complete, high quality 
Aladdin ‘Economy -Con- 
struction”’ House at act- 
ual mill cost price Is 
Aladdin's offer to you-—- 






PAY CASH—Save 
20% to 40% 
CASH saves you the heavy 


financing char, Alad. fiygy 5 Boom Aledsin 


toa Construc- 





System saves labor costs, sassher —~ 4 ‘and “middlemen’s 

rofits. Complete plans for quick, easy erection. 

FREIGHT PAID to your R. R. station. Choice of 
many ‘‘Economy-Construction” designs and floor plans. 


Write forFreeCatalog. Send quick to nearest mill 
for Catalog No.056, before D TT) es are withdrawn. Write today. 


ALADD COMPANY 
Bay City, Mich. intagton, N.C. Portland, Ore. 
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Fruit 


Marketing 


By L.S. GOODE 


Cider mills should take care of all 


but the qood apple s 


HE buying habits of the American 

housewife apparently have under- 

gone a considerable change in the 
last several years. It may be recalled 
when full bags of green coffee were de- 
livered to a house; today the coffee is 
bought for the same household a pound 
at a time, already roasted. There was 
a time when there would bea half ton of 
flour in the storeroom. Now the store- 
room is an extra bedroom, and the re- 
serve supply of flour is just what is in the 
flour bin in the kitchen cabinet. 

The same situation has extended to 
fruit also. While there are still many 
people taking ten and fifteen bushels of 
apples for storage, most buyers will 
take a bushel at most. It has been sur- 
prising to discover the number who will 
pay a dollar and a quarter for a half 
bushel instead of two dollars fer twice 
that amount of fruit. 

There are many instances where 
peaches have been dragging along in 
bushel baskets, hardly moving at all. 
These same peaches distributed in small 
baskets have sold at a price yielding 
fully seventy-five to one hundred per- 
cent more than the price per bushel in 
larger lots, and the smaller lots have 
sold like hot cakes. 

These changes in the buying habits 
of the public have materially affected 
the merchandising methods necessary 
to reach the consumer, at least in the 
case of food stuffs. Surely it is not so 
much a matter of it being easier to find 
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50 customers each with 
25 cents to spend, than 
to find 5 customers with 
$1.50 apiece. If anything, the 
consumer has more money to spend, 
and does spend.more money. It seems 
as tho he spends it a little at a time and 
more of it when done. 

It is hardly necessary even to discuss 
what has brought about this change. 
It may be the tendency on the part of 
city dwellers to live in apartments with 
consequently little room for more than 
the day-by-day necessities. It may be 
that the comparatively readily obtained 
supplies of fresh fruit the year around 
have developed the habit of buying in 
small quantities and have done away 
with the old-fashioned method of put- 
ting away into storage every thing that 
would likely be needed thru the follow- 
ing short season. Whatever the cause, 
the situation exists. 

Thus it happens that the large whole- 
sale lots of fruit received from co- 
operatives and the larger individual 
growers are broken up into.smaller lots. 
They finally reach the retail grocers in 
barrel or box lots to be sold by the dozen 
or by the pound to the ultimate con- 
sumers in the cities. 

An interesting development of mar- 
keting is the growth of the small package 
as a means of distribution. Just how 
far this will go is a matter of guess work 
right at the present time. It would 
seem, however, that the possibilities are 
large enough to make some application 
of thought in this direction really worth 
while on the part of one who is located 
where it is possible to come into reason- 
ably direct touch either with the con- 





Only stuff that is carefully handled is fit to put into storage 












































for the future markets 


sumer or with the retailer selling direct 
to a particular type of consumer 
Whether the scheme would work with 
still more middlemen between producer 
and consumer is something of a question. 

Small baskets of attractive design, 
small boxes holding fractions of bushels, 
packed with apples or other fruit of 
uniform size and of selected quality, 
sold at a price increased to compensate 
for the extra expense and time required 
for such packing, have found exceptional 
favor in some markets. 

If you have ever seen these individual 
packages or small units in a display, you 
will quickly admit that they make a 
most attractive appearance. There is 
no question but what in at least some 
markets they are sold exceedingly well. 
It is quite likely that no one but a 
grower of the very highest quality prod- 
ucts could make use of the idea, for cer- 
tainly it would never pay to put the 
time and effort into packing in such a 
manner anything but the very best. 


N THE case of apples, for example, 

the small fancy package would be 
adapted only to the best quality dessert 
apples. Cooking apples or apples un- 
attractive in appearance and of rela- 
tively unknown variety would hardl; 
prove suitable. It would prove mor 
especially adapted to varieties such as 
the Delicious, Starking, Jonathan, Esop- 
us, Northern Spy, Grimes, and other 
well-known apples of most attractive 
appearance. 

Mention was made a few paragraphs 
earlier of the more ready sale of peaches 
in small packages. That is an instance 

[ Please turn to page 118] 
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Automatic / 







® 


turn of a faucet, in any part of your home, barn, 
or outbuildings .. . all these and countless 
other conveniences can be yours more easily 
and for less money when you install a new West- 
inghouse Automatic Electric Water System. 

Developed and backed by the unlimited ex- 
perience and resources of Westinghouse, this 
remarkable new water system offers you, at a 
surprisingly low price, features never before 


offered at any price. 


| <4, word. 
So 
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Draws Water from Any Source 


This new Automatic Electric Water System 
will draw water from a cistern . . . deep or 


shallow well... spring 

.. Stream ...or lake. 
Wherever water is 
available, it can be 
made available to you 
in any amount at the 
turn of a faucet. Or, 
in ease you’re already 
connected with a 
water main that gives 
only a sickly trickle of 
water, this new sys- 
tem is the ideal unit 
to boost the water 
pressure and supply 
you with a strong, 
steady flow for all 
purposes. 


Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Electric Service 
Plant will provide you 
with the twin comforts 
of running water and 
electric lights, without 
any personal attention, 
for more than 30 days. 
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4 * Here at last is an electric 
yf water system that is auto- 
matic in every sense of the 


~fh Plenty of running water at 
SS the kitchen sink .. . the 
b luxury of a modern bath- 


t ’ room... water on tap, at the 
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Two Automatic Guardsmen 
Always on Watch 


The new Westinghouse Automatic Elec- 
tric Water System is completely auto- 
matic. It requires no attention. It 
starts itself . . . stops itself . . . adjusts 
itself. Two “‘Automatic Guardsemen”’— 
the Automatic Electric Pressure Switch 
and the Automatic Air Volume Control 
and Pressure Gauge—keep constant 
watch. The first Guardsman starts and 
stops the pump at the proper time euto- 
matically, The second keeps the right 
proportion of air and water in the tank, 
thereby preventing it from becoming 
water-logged. Thus you are relieved of 
any care of a Westinghouse System. 


The Coupon Will Bring You 
the Facts and Prices 


There’s a size and model of Westinghouse 





Automatic Electric Water System to 
meet your particular needs. Let our 
Water System Engineers tell you what 
type will serve you best and how little a 
complete Westinghouse installation will 
cost. Youll be agreeably surprised at the 
low price and the convenient monthly 
payments. Fill out, and mail, the cou- 
pon below. No obligation to buy. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC WATER SYSTEMS 
(AUTOMATIC) 





Type W-300A 
Westinghouse Auto- 
matic Electric Water 
System for Shallow 
Wells. Will supply 
the average country 
and suburban home 
with sufficient water 
for all requirements. 
The ideal unit for 
increasing pressure 
ofcity water systems, 







aenrtntnanm 
CUT OFF AND MAIL 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Small Electric Plant Section, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me information regarding the type of Westinghouse Automatic 
Electric Water System I need to meet the following requirements: 


My source of water supply is—Well......Cistern....... Spring Lake 
The wellis...........ft.deep Dug..... Bored Driven 
Number of people in family.......Number of rooms in house .. Stories 


Number head of stock.............. 

We use about .. +++... gallons of water daily. We have electricity 
The highest point to which water will be forced above pump is 
Name.... tial: io tetane 


Address... . State 
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Work won't 
wait for 





SUNSHINE 











FARM work has to be done 
regardless of weather, but 
that’s no reason why you 
should go about your tasks 
wet, shivering and uncom- 
fortable, on a rainy day. 
Fish Brand Work Garments 
are specially built to keep 
you dry in all weathers. 

Around the farm, in the 
woods, driving a truck or a 
team, they will give you 
perfect protection. In a 
Fish Brand Heavy Duty 
Slicker or Work Suit of 
jacket and pants, with hat 
to match, you don’t mind 
how hard it rains. 

Fish Brand Garments are 
sturdily built, to wear for 
years, yet they cost no more. 
For sale everywhere. Iden- 
tify them by the label. Send 
for free booklet. A. J. Tower 
Co., 19 Simmons St., Boston, 
Mass.; Tower Canadian 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





SUCCESSFUL 





where a roadside stand right beside the 
orchard made possible doubling and 
even trebling of total sales, just because 
the quantity of peaches in small six or 
eight quart baskets was just about 
what the buyer felt could be used with- 
out waste. 

In most years a grower with real 
quality fruit seldom has to wait long to 
sell his product. In some years of super- 
abundance it may be difficult to get rid 
of the crop, but in the middle-western 
section, or at least most of that section, 
there are plenty of buyers out picking 


up all the available fruit of tip-top 
| quality. 


IX ORDER that it may interest big 

buyers, fruit has to bein proper condi- 
tion to store. A man who himself is 
not equipped to handle picking in an 
adequate manner should, in most cases, 
endeavor to sell his crop on the tree to 
someone who understands the business 
of harvesting and packing the crop for 
winter storage. Picking and packing 
are specialized lines of work which the 


successful orchardist learns if he is to | 


stay in the business and wishes to handle 
all the orchard operations himself. 
These operations at the end of the 
season are just as important as the 
actual,growing and protection of fruit 
thru the earlier part of the season. 
The fruit has to be picked without 
bruises. It has to be picked without 
stem punctures, and soon. It has to be 
packed in barrels, or baskets, or boxes, 
and in order that the season may be pro- 
longed to the ultimate it is necessary 


to provide special storage for the crop. | 


Obviously, with such a _ specialized 
problem, a certain class of buyers would 
be developed—buyers who are prepared 
to take the fruit on the tree. Many 
growers have found that dealing with 
such buyers is more profitable than 
attempting to handle the harvesting 
and packing operations themselves. 

A number of growers interviewed in 
the Missouri Valley apple region handle 


their harvest and marketing problem in | 
that way. On the other hand, a grower | 
farther east, near a city of reasonable | 
size, but still something like fifteen or | 
sixteen miles away, has sold practically | 


every bit of a crop of over ten thousand 
bushels from the orchard, selling in- 


| discriminately to all who drove up in 
| either trucks or cars. 


AY INDIANA grower remarked last 
year that hesold fruitin baskets and 
barrels largely thru retail grocers, but 
he protected the grocers by quoting a 
wholesale price, and he carried a slightly 
higher price for retail trade that drove 
to his place. The difference wasn’t very 
much. He delivered to the grocers once 
or twice a week. However, there was 
just enough price differential and there 
was also the matter of delivery, which 
made the grocers feel that the orchardist 


as a wholesaler had been treating them | 
| fairly. They knew he had not been | 


trying to sell to them and at the same 
time cut their market from beneath 


| them by retailing at the same price the | 
| dealers had paid. 

Either fortunately or unfortunately, | 
the marketing problem is one of the big- | 
gest with which the grower has to con- | 


tend. It is fortunately true, because it 
has made possible, at least in some 
rather liberal measure, decided improve- 
ment in the chancec for profit for the 
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With training 
you may become 
a transport pilot 
earning $4,000 
to $8,000 a year 





Send For This FREE Book 


“Aviation—What It Means To You” is es- 
pecially written for the ambitious young man 
who is interested in getting into aviation. It 
and kinds of train- 
ing offered Rp ty a Aviation 

Schools which are located at St. 
Louis, Mo., Minneapolis, St.Paul, 
Rochester, Minn., Cleveland, O. 
Marion, Ill., Memphis, Tenn., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Kansas City and Wichita, 
Kan. Clipand mail coupon. 


describes in detail the type 





Unrversat Aviation ScHOOLSs 
1058-67 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me your book “Aviation—What 


It Means To You.” Iam interested in takinga 
O Flying O Mechanic’s 0 Business Course 














Wiracliltd xis 
or Every Job 


Seattle. ‘ey 


E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
Develops % to8 h-p, Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill. Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
16-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
FR iJ Illustrated folder shows its 

light, sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY — a post card will do. 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 

Box 810 ATCHISON, KANSAS 

















Ins 
E 


Send HOWFREE BOOK 











man who is willing to give intelligent 
thought to his market problems. It is 
unfortunately true because the individual 
grower who is far from co-operative 
assistance in marketing must comply 
with certain very definite and important 
laws as to weight, capacity of measures, 
count (in the case of the box packed), 
and other legal requirements to be met 
which may add to one’s confusion on 
the marketing problem. 

State laws affecting the marketing of 
farm products direct or in packages 
must be examined, for the states are not 
all uniform with respect to legal require- 
ments. . 

The development of a market may 
take as much time and effort as the 
actual growing of the fruit to market, 
but it is in the marketing process and its 


success or failure that a very large por- | 


tion of the success or failure of any ven- 
ture in fruit growing is likely to be. 

From the standpoint of the grower 
there may not be much of a problem 
this year, with regard to the marketing 
of fruit. 

The current season, however, should 
give any one some excellent ideas with 
regard to little things which might make 
easier marketing in years of a super- 
abundance of fruit. Co-operative mar- 
keting has been the salvation of the fruit 
industry in many highly specialized 
localities. That very thing may be 
making it more difficult for the indi- 
vidual grower in some regions where 
there is no opportunity for co-operative 
effort in marketing the orchard prod- 
ucts. 

Naturally no really big problem is 
settled without at least some thought 
applied to it. If a man is going to spend 
a considerable number of years develop- 
ing a good orchard, certainly he can 








afford to spend a very considerable num- | 


ber of hours working out the scheme | 


necessary for making the most of that | 


orchard. 


The Fall Clean-up 
TOT the least important job for the 


iN early days after frost is the autumn | 


clean-up. Several objects are achieved 
by this. In the first place, the removal 
of all the old plant residues will remove 
much of the source of contamination of 
vegetable or garden diseases. The 
cover in which the insects harbor will be 
removed, and it stands to reason that 
this will reduce the insect damage the 
following season. To be effective, the 
clean-up should extend not only to the 
garden area itself; it should also extend 
to the fence rows and the corners. 

In handling the farm gardens it is 
probably just as well to,burn all the 
crop residues, rather than to turn them 
under. The garden area is not a large 
one, and it is not going to rob the fields 
of much fertility to spread some of the 
manure from the stables on the garden 
before plowing. 

There is every reason for turning 
under the garden refuse if you are sure 
that it is free from fungus and insect 
pests that would be increased by failure 
to burn this material. 

In the case of soil that can be handled 
under a system involving fall plowing, 
fall plowing certainly has much to rec- 
ommend it. At least a portion of the 
garden should be fall plowed, for this 
will mean an early spring garden. 
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Like Anna Fayne Piebe of the Los Angeles 
County Farm herd (23,208.3 Ibs. of milk, 
producing 794.32 Ibs. of butter fat, in 305 
days, at two years of age) . . . Converse 
extra quality stands out ... and makes 
the saving you remember. 


©Pé&a 


$9 


“Caboose... its users Say, 
is the longest-wearing 


work rubber in the world 





“CABOOSE ‘The worlds best work rubher 


N who work in all weathers want 
just one thing in a work rubber 
+++. Wear, WEAR WEAR .. . and thou- 
sands of farmers, dairymen, railroad men, 
mail carriers, truck drivers and filling- 
station workers tell us that ““Caboose”’ 
outwears two or three pairs of ordinary 
rubbers. Many call it the longest-wearing 
work rubber in the world. 
For more than twenty years Converse 
has been building extra quality into 
“Caboose” . .. a big, burly rubber, 


“RuffShod,” aboot Hi 
built to “stand the 


triple-tread white 
tire double sole, five 
layers over instep, 
pebbled foxing re- 
inforces toe and 
heel, bumper strips 
at sides, built-up 
side walls, white top 
band... “Caboose” 


quality throughout. 





famous everywhere for extra wear! 

The Converse “‘Caboose”’ has a sturdy 
extra-thick upper, built up of four layers 
of rubber . . . and extra-elastic top (so it 
goes on easily and stays on tight, even 
in heavy, sticky mud)... extra reinforce- 
ments at toe and heel. . . and the famous 
triple-tread white tire rubber sole (steam 
pressure-cured for extra wear). 

Considering all this extra quality, the 
“Caboose”’ is remarkably reasonable in 
price. 

Look for the white top band . . . the 
Big “C” on the sole . . . see, at the 
Converse merchant’s, the extra quality 
which means extra service, extra style, 
extra satisfaction, the extra value that 
is built into every Converse rubber, boot, 
arctic and shoe . . . see and fee! the dif- 
ference yourself. 

“Caboose,”’ according to outdoor workers who 


wear them, is the longest-wearing work rubber 
in the world. 


Onverse 


BIG" 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO., MALDEN, MASS. 
101 Duane St. 
Chicago New York 
Send coupon for ‘‘How to Pitch Horseshoes.’’ Full of helpful hints on this gran 
old game. And hints by champion players. Just write your name and address in 
the margin, tear out and mail to Converse Rub 


NAME 


LINE 


646 Stinson Bivd. 
Minneapolis 






ber Co., Box L1, Malden, Mass. 
ADDRESS 
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AMAZING NEW 
INVENTION 





EVERY MONTH 


cated miles from the organized fire department 
of the city, a farmer may see all his buildings, his 
stock, maybe his entire crop, or the lives of his dear 
ones snuffed out in a few minutes. To him there 
could be no greater catastrephe than a fire—yet in 
the past he has had nothing to combat it..... Now, 
engineers have perfected an amazing new device 
th at of ffers him complete protection. The men who 

re acting as our representatives and showing this 

onderful new invention to their neighbors are being 
; aid from $300 to $600 a month for their spare time. 


heen Fire 
INSTANTLY 


This amazing machine discharges a 
mysterious new fire absorbing liquid 
called “‘Karbaloy’’ which makes fire 
vi anish in an instant as if by magic. It 












extinguishes wood and general fires, 
and even gasoline, kerosene, grease, 
paint and oil fires. Will operate effi 
ciently at 40 degrees below zero. It is 
the nguisher of its kind in the 
world ved bs Underwriters with 
the ve hest rating. 

Ve vourse ant this An. otection: 
so does every one of your neig thbors. 
You can have a steady income for sim 
ply telling them about it and demon- 
strating its use. 


LIFETIME INCOME 
For You As = Representative 










ive in your neigh 

to act as my special 
ive. Simply show this 
Gemon strate its ef- 
rn flames 

rm | Reeds 


Will loetbes *e insurance rates 


I your 
with them 
ih many cases 
Here is an opportunity for a life 
b tl 


hould pay you from ) RAY C. HAHN 





time ob that s 


£300 to $600 every month the year Sales Director 
round JUST FOR You R SPARE 

TIME iT am a ne Same xr hundreds of other men, let 
n i ) Db. D. Payne, Iowa, seldom makes 
less t in $600 4 month. Swisher, Arizona, is clearing 
up $10,000 a yea Mar 1 maki ng more in spare tithe 
than they get their ops 


GET MY AMAZING OFFER 


Send coupon today for the amazing offer that I 
\ make to you. Let me prove that you can make a 
steady income, in your spare time, bigger than most 

ke from working all day. I need only one man 
in § locality so fill in and mail t) e coupon at once 
1 yo * ng fr n $60 to $125 a week extra 


ACT NOW 


ty days 


FYR- _FYTER CO. 


Dept. 72X Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 





Ray C. Hahn, FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 72X Fyr- Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 





Show me yot free ofter— 

Shov that I can earn from $300 to $600 
a month in my spare time by simply showing my 
i hbors how t tected against fire. 

Nat taint 
Address 
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Dig Hotbed Pit Now 


T WAS some time last January or 

February, I forget which, that I saw 
a chap pecking away at the frozen 
ground with a pick, and putting all 
sorts of effort into digging the pit for a 
hotbed. 

With all due credit to the laudable 
ambition which inspired the construc- 
tion of the hotbed, it must be admitted | 
that putting in the hotbed in the fall 
would have made just as good a job, 
finished in about one-tenth the time. 

Even the farm garden of moderate 
size is well worthy of a hotbed. A 
coupl of sashes, covering an area about 
six feet square, will provide plants for a 
surprisingly large garden. It simply 
means that early vegetables are a month 
sarlier when started in the hotbed than 
they possibly could be if started in the 





| open ground. 








There are many who are making 
permanent hotbeds, lining them with 
concrete or building them of stone or 
brick. An easy way to build a hotbed 
of the larger sizes is to stake off the 
ground and plow it. Remove the loose 
soil with a team and scraper. Plow 
again in the pit, alternately plowing and 
removing the soil until the hotbed is 
carried down to the proper depth, about 
two feet. It is a simple matter to set up 
forms and pour in concrete, or to build 
the walls with brick, stone or other 
masonry, and then bank the soil up 
against the back and front and ends. 
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It is an excellent plan to incorporate 


in the hotbed a means of drainage to 
carry away water from melting snows 
and so on. 

If you are planning on having a hot- 
bed next season, you may rest assured 
you will save a lot of time and work, 
if you start work on it one of these 
days before the ground freezes. 


Fall Color in the Landscape 


al TREES and shrubs for planting 

about the home are selected with 
some degree of care, color and beauty 
may be had in abundance. It is simply 
a matter of selecting the right kind of 
plant material. 

No one has ever lived in a country 
where there is native timber but what 
he is familiar with the wonderful color- 
ing of red oak and the black, the hard 
maple, the dogwood; and these are all 
desirable trees from other standpoints 
as well. While these trees may not 
grow as rapidly as some others under 
the same conditions, it is nevertheless 
true that they will grow rapidly if you 
supply them with an extra quantity of 
plant foocl and an abundance of water 
thru the drier part of the summer. 

With just the simple addition of a 
little water and fertility, you may have 
something of increasing value year in 
and year out. Trees are not the only 
plants that supply autumn color, for 
among the shrubs may be seen the dog- 
wood, the sumac, the Japanese bar- 
berry, flowering currant, euonymus. 
And let us not forget those vines with 
their gorgeous colors the Boston ivy and 
the woodbine with their beautiful 
foliage; the bittersweet with its at- 
tractive berries. 

Fall color is very evidently a matter 
of a little thought and intelligent plan- 
ning. Since we must always have the 
autumn, why not spend a little time in 
making it as attractive as possible? 
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How , 
to make Roses 
and 22 Other Flowers 


Right at home you can make gor- ,, 
geous roses, delicate sweet peas, O 
flaming poppies—any kind of flower 
you wish. Make them for decoration, for 
favors, for gifts, tosell, Dennison has a new 
plan by which youlearn withsurprising ease 
to create them of colorful crepe paper. 
**How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers,”’ a 36- 
page book, contains simple directions for mak- 
ing 23 different kinds of flowers. Get a copy at 
once and surprise your friends with the beauti- 
ful flowers you make. Send the coupon for a 
copy of the book by mail postpaid. 
DENNISON’ S, Dept. 23-K 
62 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the book “‘How to Make 
Crepe Paper Flowers’’. | enclose 10 cents. 


Why not let us include some of these Dennison books? 
Check those you want and enclose proper amount. 

.. Crepe Paper Costumes 10c__.. Children’s Parties We 
.-Table Decorations 10c _...Showers 8 Announcements 10¢ 
._Sealing Wax Craft l0e ....Money Making Parties l0c 
a meery he yf Rope 10¢ __._DecoratingHalls& Booths l0e 
__-Waxed Pond Lilies (Free) __..The Party Magazine 2S5¢ 
_.-Novelty Delis (Free) ..The Party Book $1.00 





_-Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking$2.00 
_...Course ims Arts and Crafts for Home Decoration $2.00 














If you want a real bargain, send us your name and 
address, and we'll send you this money-saving 
remnant bundle. It contains twenty yards of cotton 
materials such as chambrays, ginghams, printed 
coy perenies, -~— —< —, an ay 
ng, in 2 to 6-yard lengths. Enough goods here 
make clothes for father, mother, brother, and 
sister. Money back if you’re not more than satis- 
fied. Only one bundle to a customer. 100 asso’ 
—- golden eye needles with each bundle. Pay post- 
n $1.98 when bundle is delivered to your 
eaarens. Postage charges paid byus.Order byNo.3. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept.V-1452, CHICAGO 
L 


“Fellow 

Rats! 
This Rat-Nip 
ay plague is se- 
2 rious.’ 














ET Rat-Nip wipe out the rats on your place 
now. Rats like it. That’s why it works after 
other baits and poisons have failed. When they 
eat Rat-Nip, they rush for water and out of the 
building, to die. Destroys mice, cockroaches 
and gophers too. Money back guarantee. -35c at 
your dealer's or by mail. Liquid Veneer Corpo- 
ration, 311 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AATWIP 
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Turning to Perennials 


[ Continued from page 14, 


pactum or golden alyssum, perennial | 


candytuft, nepeta or catmint, and the 
various. biennials like violas, pansies, 


| 


hollyhocks, Iceland poppies, foxgloves, | 


Canterbury bells, and sweet william. 
Often self-sown seedlings may be sal- 
vaged in the fall and are usually espe- 
cially hardy and healthy. 


To raise perennials from seed, plant | 
in rows in a coldframe or seedbed having | 


the top soil sifted an inch or so, firm with 
a shingle, and cover with cheesecloth, 
excelsior, or peat moss. I sometimes use 


rhubarb leaves, the stalks of which go | 


to the kitchen. Keep moist. Remove | 


the covering, unless it is peat moss, 
when the seeds germinate. Thin care- 
fully when of sufficient size, and trans- 
plant a comfortable distance apart after 
second leaves are well grown, and into 
permanent position in the fall, saving 
a surplus to allow for winterkilling. 

There seems to be a difference of 
opinion in regard to the time of planting 
seeds of perennials, some authorities 
recommending early summer planting, 
others maintaining that the time when 
the seed ripens and self-sowing takes 
place makes for greater success. The 
desideratum is that the little new seed- 
lings should be of sufficient size for fall 
transplanting, not necessarily large, but 
well rooted and sturdy. 


NE method of obtaining really beau- 

tiful varieties for the perennial gar- 
den is not followed as much as it well 
might be—that of transplanting wildings, 
which, if intelligently and carefully done, 
tends to conservation rather than exter- 
mination. Among worthy native varie- 
ties are the various hardy asters, golden- 
rod, rudbeckias, Joe-pye-weed, lobelia 
cardinalis; mead 


is, ow rue or thalictrum, is | 
an exquisitea ddition, both foliage and | 





feathery bloom being very lovely. Natu- | 


rally, these wildings vary in different 
parts of the country. Trips afield with 
the above object in view may result in 
great enrichment of the perennial gar- 
den. The various wild lilies also flourish 
and wonderfully repay cultivation. 
Perennials are more generally planted 
in wide borders, the taller varieties at 
the back. No feature of a garden is more 
successful, if well planted and treated. 
The ground should be deeply spaded and 
liberally enriched; and under the above 
conditions such a border should furnish 
from year to year a succession of lovely 
bloom during a long season, requiring 
only cultivation, yearly enriching, a light 
winter mulch, and judicious pruning and 
thinning when needed. 


It must, of | 


course, be occasionally drastically re-set. | 
lhe different varieties should be set in | 


small groups of threes, fives, or more, in- 


stead of singly or in rows, the design | 


repeated according to space, and the 
color scheme carefully planned. 


Background Varieties. Among the in- | 


numerable worthy perennials I suggest 
the following: hollyhocks, foxgloves— 
vhite best; and by the way, white 


should always be liberally included here, | 
nd in the entire garden. Sensation is a | 


splendid new salmon-pink hollyhock. 
Use the tall yellow-flowered perennials 
!reely—helianthus, the various heliop- 
ses, and heleniums. These combine well 
With the tall New England aster—beau- 
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portunity 


awaits you here 
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Western Kansas 
Eastern Colorado 


ESE sections have shown more convincingly this year than ever 
that they offer wonderful opportunities. The wheat harvests have 


been unusuall 


bountiful. Many a farmer has more than cleared the 


cost of his see) from one crop. 





No Land for Sale 
But Free Aid for 
All Our Farmers 


The Missouri Pacific 
Lines have no farm lands 
for sale. We are, how- 
ever, vitally interested in 
the development and 
prosperity of section’ 
we serve. To that end 
the assistance of the 
Agricultural Develop- 
ment Department is 
available for every far- 
mer li on or near the 
Missouri Pacific Lines. 





L. W. BALDWIN, President 








the efforts of these men scores of farmers in 


Here are the really ye me onal 
one reads about. In Western Kansas 
and Eastern Colorado they do things 
on a big scale. a go in for big acre- 
ages, big yields and big profits. There 
is golden sunshine, there are enormous 
fields of golden grain, there are count- 
less golden opportunities for men of 
vision, energy and ability. 

The Missouri Pacific Lines are seeking 
men of this calibre to help further the 
development of Western Kansas and 
Eastern Colorado. Not mere settlers, 
but producers are needed in order that 
these vast areas may be developed to 
the fuil extent of their possibilities. 


To aid and‘assist them in every way pos- 
sible the wes = sora a an 
Agricultural Development Department 
staffed with secticel, experienced and 
competent farm specialists. Through 
estern Kansas and 


Eastern Colorado are enjoying prosperity and success. 


Great as the development has been in recent years, there are thou- 
sands of acres of fertile, virgin soil, awaiting the plow. Here are 
some of the greatest farm land bargains to be found in the world. 
Dairying, live stock production and general farming go hand in hand. 





A postcard or a note will bring you a book- 
let telling of this wonder section. Corres- 

is invited from all those interested 
in our efforts to help real farmers find real . 
farms and real opportunities. Address cs | 


JOHN T. STINSON, Director 
Agriculture Development Department 
1729 Missouri Pacific Lines Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 
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Change Your Spare Hours 


Intoa kat Weekly Income! 


DANIEL HUGHES 
Butler Co., OHIO, for- 
mer bank clerk, becameg 
aStarksalesmana year 
ago when failing health 
forced him toseek out- | 
door work. Today, he 
averages over One 
Thousand Dollars a 
month sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Rose Bushes, 
etc., just in spare time. 


Thousands of Men & 
Women Doing as Well 2:0" 


Send for PROOF of this fact. See how 
easily YOU can change your spare 
hours into a fine Weekly Income. We 
furnish BIG NEW SALES-CREAT- 
ING OUTFIT FREE, pay you Cash 
Weekly, offer you Costly Prizes, and 
aid you in selling by tremendous 
Advertising Campaign reaching prac- 
tically every farm and small town home 
in the U.S. Write today! 
Address Box S-W 226 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 113 Years 
| arn pte A gf 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, BoxS.W 226 
Louisiana, Mo. 8. F. 10-29 q 
I would like to become your local salesman and | 


sell a oe (check which you would pre- | 


fer to sell). Send me details of your Stark Selling 
| Proposition for Men and Women, 













Name. -cecevcecescesessecsesessseseseses : 


St. or R. F. D. No. coccccccccccccsss seeee o* 
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Can’t 
Get 
Along 
Without 


The 
Old Reliable 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


First Mate Robinson of the MacMillan Ex- 
pedition has ordered a dozen more Brown's 


Beach Jackets. When he phoned his order 
from Wiscasset, Maine, he said, ‘‘We can’t 
get along without them.” Just as popular 
in the Antarctic. Commander Byrd’s Ex- 
pedition also wears them. Made of strong 
windproof knit cloth with knit-in wool fleece 
lining. Three styles—coat with or without 
collar, and vest. 
Ask your dealer 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


c Worcester, Massachusetts J 
HUNTING HOUNDS 


Less than half price. Shipped 

on trial. Literature Free. 

DIXIE KENNELS 
HERRICK, ILLINOIS 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


tiful purple gold-centered flowers, late- 


blooming; Lil Fardell is a lovely pink- | 


flowered variety; Climax is one of the 
finest hardy asters. All of these and 
many other exquisite varieties may be 
obtained from roadside or meadow. 
Boltonia, producing feathery sprays of 
daisy-like flowers, is most effective as a 
tall filler. Artemisia lactiflora is an- 
other handsome background plant, with 
spectacular foliage and large branching 
heads of tiny white flowers. ' 


ELPHINIUMS we must have. 
If seeds are started early, sparse but 
beautiful bloom may be obtained the 
first season. They enjoy a rich soil and 
plenty of lime, with bonemeal in the 
spring and as a lunch after the first flow- 
ering. A second bloom is obtained by 
cutting out the old stalks before seed- 
ing; retain one or two for self-seeding. 
Madonna lilies are a favorite combina- 
tion with delphinium. Shasta daisies are 
equally lovely as neighbors. These are 
much used in English gardens. 

A back or support of some sort, even 
woven wire, is a necessity in a border 
sloping from low to tall perennials. One 
of the most beautiful perennial borders 
I ever saw, one at Seven Oaks, England, 


| was planted against a background of 


rambler roses on posts, connected by 
looped garlands of the foliage and flow- 
ers trained on chains. A brick or stone 
wall makes a lovely background. 

Lower Perennials. Phloxes are a ne- 
cessity. These one must purchase. 
Single roots grow and increase rapidly, 
however, and one can soon multiply 
one’s stock. Miss Lingard, a lovely 
early white variety, is very desirable; 
Elizabeth Campbell, beautiful salmon- 
pink; Antonin Mercie, pale lilac; Bea- 
con, cherry-red, and Thor, deep salmon- 
pink, are all worthy favorites. Gypso- 
phila paniculata is a lovely filler. Its 
masses of delicate minute white flowers 
give a misty, softening effect to border 
or bouquet. Bristol Fairy is a new double 
variety, very valuable. Aconitum or 
monkshood is ornamental set near white 
or yellow. Japanese anemone and hardy 
chrysanthemums are especially desir- 
able for late bloom. 

Every campanula ever 
worthy, and all are beautiful. Pyramid- 
alis, tall, is a noble border plant, bearing 
splendid spikes of blue or white flowers. 
Persicifolia, lower, is equally ornamen- 
tal. Canterbury bells are well known 
and well loved. Clip off withered bells 
religiously and obtain long-season bloom. 
Veronica, sky-blue in color, includes 
both tall and low varieties. Peonies are 
invaluable; the blooming time is short, 
but the flowers are magnificent and the 
foliage is always ornamental. 


iN evena pocket-handkerchief garden. 


Rare varieties are expensive, but ordi- 
nary and lovely sorts are easily ac- 
The early spring Pumila and 
the gorgeous Japanese limit a long sea- 
son. Germanica is the usual omnipres- 
Sibirica is a tall, ornamental 
variety blooming in great clumps—both 
blue and white. Acquire as many of all 
sorts as space and purse will allow. 
Pyrethrums, daisy-like flowers of all 
shades of pink, sweet william, aquilegia, 
lupine in white, pink, and blue, bee- 
balm, the Oriental poppies, and the va- 
rious dianthus, much used in French 





| and English gardens, are among the in- 


| 
| 
| 
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grown is 


EXT are irises, taken for granted in | 09 and » 
| CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND 
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I'll nand it to you for doing your darnedest to 
get your hands clean with ordinary soap. But, 
man, you can’t do it with ordinary soap. . I've 
tried and I know. The only soap I’ve found 
which can do it is Lava Soap. Ask Jim, or Ed 
or Bill—fellows who have work like yours— 
they know Lava, too. They'll tell you it’s the 
best hand-friend they've got. It gets the grime 
and grease, but leaves the skin behind. Gets 
work-stained hands clean in 58 seconds, be- 
cause it’s made from pure vegetable oils and 

ulverized Italian pumice that’s almost as 
ine as flour. Makes a rich, creamy lather in 
the hardest water. 


Senge, Ue fave Soup Mam 


Lava costs a dime (or 6c for the medium size 
cake) at any drug or grocery store. But if you 
want to try it at our expense, mail this coupon. 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. S-1029. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

George: I want a fee sample cake of your 
Lava Soap. 










On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
car. No exper- 
ience necessary. Hundreds now making 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. ur advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
ig permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
ponte, We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-MeNESS CO,, Dept 425 Freeport, IIL 





ta of Elgin watches, send this elegant H 
ne in wa we it H. 
w. watch 7 mmell post paid for ONLY $1.85 (safe delivery 
cae Stem and stem set, newest ial, a 
ect timekeeper forS years. Send this ad- 
vertisement to us 1.85 and watch will be sent at once by mail 
post paid, or send and we will send two watches. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money . Address 
CO, 4727 Baoaoway 
CHICAGO, ILL, 








Gel SHAW DUVALL TRACTO 
a wore cats we 








PEACH $5.00 per 100 & up. 
APPLE, LREES 


Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs.Catalogincolors FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN 
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valuable lower perennials. The Iceland 
poppies, white, cream to orange, are 
exquisite and among the earliest flowers 
to bloom. 

Snapdragons are much stressed in 
England, where they bloom magnifi- 
cently. I saw a tremendous municipal 
garden in Torquay, England, entirely 
planted with this splendid flower. They 
are lovely in any garden. 

I have left little space for the valuable 
and beautiful edging plants, so neces- 
sary and ornamental to the perennial 
border. These are sometimes allowed 
to scallop out onto brick walks or gravel 
paths in an informal and charming 
fashion, and sometimes grown in prim, 
straight edges. Among these are pri- 
mula, snow-in-summer, golden alyssum, 
violas, pansies, 


ite of all, catmint. 
above can be raised from seed. 


OSSES and lilies I have not at- 
tempted to include; they are ina 


class by themselves. Everyone will grow | 


some roses in even the smallest garden; 
but they succeed best in a place by them- 
selves. I must suggest the lovely 
Hugonia, a comparatively new shrub- 
rose imported from China. It grows in 
a graceful urn-shape, throwing out long 
garlands of exquisite yellow bloom. 
When should the perennial border be 
planted, or new perennials be added to 
the garden? Opinions differ, some au- 
thorities approving spring and some fall 
planting. My adv-ce would be—start 
when your plans are made; do not wait 
a half season. I should prefer to start 
an entirely new border or garden in the 
spring; but I should not mind purchas- 
ing, and should certainly accept thank- 
fully, new perennials in the fall; and I 
should salvage seedlings, planted or self- 
sown, at any season. Skill in transplant- 
ing and intelligent care will insure suc- 
cess in spring, summer, or fall. Keep 
your perennials well weeded and culti- 
vated, and all faded blossoms clipped. 


Rhubarb Out of Season 


VoOuR own basement offers an excel- 

ent opportunity to have rhubarb 
in the winter at most any time you de- 
sire it. The time to get ready for this is 
right now. 

It is necessary to dig the roots in late 
fall, and then the roots must be allowed 
to go thru one severe freeze. The roots 
may be left uncovered until they have 
been well frozen, but they must not be 
illowed to thaw and freeze again. 

After the roots have frozen, they 
should be taken into the cellar at once; 





moss-pink, perennial | 
candytuft, sedum, and almost my favor- | 
Nearly all of the 








otherwise they may be covered with | 


straw to prevent alternate freezing and 
thawing. 

For foreing in the home all you will 
need to do is to bury the roots about 
two inches deep in a box of earth, and 
water them occasionally. They do not 
eed much, if any, light. If you can 

mtrol the temperature, give them a 

mperature of around 50 to 55 degrees. 

you get the temperature much higher, 
lighter yield of more spindly stalks 

ill be produced, altho, of course, the 
talks are produced more rapidly. 

ishel baskets offer a convenient 

eans of handling the plants. 

Turn on the Water. Circular 

iiversity of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Atougher, stronger fence 
now made more paring 
with COP-R-L 

the Copper Alloyed 
Steel. Full gauge wire— 
fullweight—coated with 
pure zinc for extra pro- 
tection against wear 
and weather. Ask your 
dealer for this higher 
quality fence—no in- 
crease in price. 














FARMING 


LIGHTNING-PROOF 
FIRE-PROOF 


Channeldrat 
<< ROOFING 


COP-R-LOY 


Brgutes New York Buffalo Philadelphia 
ansas 
Minneapolis Des Moines Detroit Columbus, Ohio 






xclusive 
necting 


Pann d 5 F. 
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THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


To the fire-proof and lightning-proof protection 
afforded by Channeldrain Roofing is now added 
the extra advantage of a more lasting steel base 
—COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Sheet Steel. 

This special refined steel base costs us more to 
use but you pay no more for Channeldrain Roofing 
than you would for an unknown brand. And once 
applied, you have a roof that will give a lifetime of 
thoroughly dependable service. 
Insist that your dealer supply you with Chan- 
neldrain Roofing. 

For greater durability and satisfactory ser- 
vice we recommend the use of 28-gauge or 
heavier roofing. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


Chicago 


City St. Louis Richmond Chattanooga 





Do away forever with the drud- 
gery of wood or coal. 
simple and economical invention 
on the market is now giving 


everywhere 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 


The International Of] Burner fits in the 
fire box of any range, stove or furnace. 
Installed in a few minutes. No nolsy motor 
or complicated parts. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 


fieats just as well as higher Priced oil 
burners without electricity or gas Simply 
turn one valve and you have all the heat 
you want. Cleaser and better for —s 
and cooking. Approved by Nation 
Underwriter’s Laboratories and engineers 
everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


pone | atour risk. Act quickly and get our 
cial low introductory price. Sold under 
absolute money-back guarantee. Write at 


Radio Programs free burner Offer, 


AGENTS. 
ducing International Oil Burners. 
mous. 
If $500 a month and more interests you, write or wire 
us for our protected Sercitery 


> | 


Address 


—Our men are making big money intro- 
The demand is enor- 
We want spare or ful! time workers immediately 


offer. 
This Cou 

TIONAL H 

3808 Park Ave., St. Pay Mo., 


furnace (). Also ffee burner offer. 


Check if interested in making money as an Intere 
Bational representative with protected territory. 


Send Model or drawing for 
P A TE FE NT TS Prelimtners eee 
Highest ref- 

----f—#, 


WATSON E. E COLEMAN, 4 NINTH ST ST . WASHINGTON, D.C, 





Try this wonderful burner rightin yourown | 


The most | 


perfect satisfaction to enthusiastic users | 


klet On home heating and | 


pt.O1 
Send your free booklet ‘and free details on home heating | 
for stove 1] 





Learn Electricity 


In 12 Weeks—In the Great Shops of Coyne 
Fade. whats an of ot electricity 4 @ is open to the 
becaus*the big, new- 


ame —— is complete and one you BY 
No Clonee Sone a 


No Classes—Start Any 


see @ 4 a School 
We don’t make zoe & mere per”’ electrician. You 
areal EXPERT actual work at COYNE. 


You Don’t Need Advanced Education 
or egoeioant AY man who is arabitious ard willing 
can learn at 


Earn $200 to $800 a Month 


No books or useless theory. Youaretrainedoneverything 

ry door bells to to pont CRients, ined EXPERT. make you 
$50 to $200 a w E trained 

“WRITE TODAY) T Send for pig free book epecta EE R. R. 

fare offer, details of FREE ife Membership Ms FREE 

courses, including io and Aviation Electricity. Wrice today 


COYNE CAL SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 79-86,Chicago, Ill. 











OO 5. Pautina Si.) Dept 7o-eChicage, Ht. 
Please send me your Free, litustrated Book on E teed and 
Coyne. No obligation. Give details of in! offer 





Address 














pure wool worsted direct from 
mill, for hand and machine knitt- 
ing, also rug yarns. Free samples 
Orders sent C. O. D. Postage paid. 
| ee Concord Worsted Mills, Dept.M,Concord,N. i. 





COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL . Lewis, Pres. 7 
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An Effective Slapstick 
N EXCELLENT slapstick which is 
A humane but also effective is 
made from the tread of an old 
automobile tire. A convenient length, 
having just the right curve, is 15 to 18 
inches. This is excellent for driving pigs 
and calves, and is not injurious to them. 
Mrs. J. 8. 5., N. Dak. 


For Children’s Toys 


Hinging the top of the bottom step of 
our back porch has given us an excellent 
place for the children’s toys. We keep it 
fastened down with an ordinary screen 
hook which is not noticeable. It is easily 
accessible and makes a very convenient 
place in which to keep their croquet set, 
baseball bats, and similar material.— 
Mrs. A. M. H., Ohio. 


Improving and Saving the 
Broom 
Here are two stunts that can be done 
to make the house or shop broom work 
better and last longer. Get a rubber cap 
of the kind used on the ends of crutches 
at almost any drug store 


and fit this to the top of 
the broom handle. Then | — 


when leaned against a door 
or wall, it will not slide and 
fall down, nor will it mark 
papered walls, varnished 
woodwork, or anything 
else with which it comes 
in contact. 

The working end is im- nl 
proved with a section of Handle 
inner tube, selected so as 
to be a snug fit around the 
top of the broom part, and 
with the two upper ends 
shaped so as to have a 
hole to go over the handle. 
This is put on from the 
top with the two ears of 
the rubber lapping over 
one another as shown. In 
place, this protects the 
whole upper part when 
sweeping under low furniture, or any- 
thing low, and by gripping the broom 
straw more firmly, makes the use of it 
more effective on other sweeping. By 
saving these shoulders the broom lasts 
much longer and looks better during its 
life—M. A. H., N. Y. 





Section of Inner 


A Homemade Incinerator 


Newspapers accumulate around a 
home much too quickly unless an easy 
method to destroy them is provided. In- 
stead of waiting for a big accumulation 
and then lighting a big bonfire I now 
burn them up every few days. I took 
a steel barrel, cut the head out, and it 
proves to be a cheap and efficient incin- 






St 


—— 





erator, The slight draft caused by the 
fire causes the fire to burn slowly, thus 
heating the barrel to a temperature 
above the kindling point of paper. This 





If you have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the 
farm or home work, saving time, 
advertising or selling the prod- 
ucts of the farm or improving 
home surroundings, tell us 
about it. Give all necessary 
details, but be brief. Send pic- 
ture or drawing if possible. For 
each idea published in this de- 
partment we will pay $2. It is 
impossible to return unused 
suggestions. 





Around ( 22) 
the at Ae 











insures burning the papers completely. 

In the fall we use it to burn leaves and 

garden weeds. During threatening weath- 

er the barrel is inverted so as to exclude 

any rain or snow which might fall— 
D. L. §., Pa. 


A Simple Wire Splicer 
Make a loop in one end of 
the broken wire and fit be- 


side the chuck of an ordinary 
brace. Next tie a piece of 


October, 1929 
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line and push ahead of you as you hang 
the clothes.—Mrs. C. A. B., Ohio. 


Hay Rack for Poultry 


Alfalfa and clover leaves provide an 
excellent poultry feed, especially during 
the winter months. We sack up these 
leaves as. they shatter in the barn when 
feeding other livestock and place them 
in a wire screen rack, This rack is placed 
at a convenient height for the hens to 
reach and provides them with this valu- 
able feed all winter —C. J. R., Wis. 


To Cure a Horse of Breaking 
Halters 


Obtain a rope about seven or eight 


. feet long. Fasten one end to the halter 


ring, pass the other end thru a hole in 
the manger—without tying to the man- 

er. Tie the other end to the borse’s foot 
just below the fetlock, leaving ample 
room for the horse to lie down. This is 
effective and will not hurt him in any 
way.—H. §. T., Iowa. 


Rust-Proof Paint for Machinery 


One of the greatest enemies to the life 
of machinery is rust, which often attacks 
machinery that is as safely housed as 
the farmer himself. One of the best 
methods is to coat the articles with a 
rust-repelling mixture. 

A rust-proof paint which I have found 








smooth wire to the other end 
of the broken wire, running 
the other end of the smooth 
wire thru the loop and fast- 
ening it in the chuck of the 
brace. Then wind the brace 
so that the smooth wire winds 
up on the center of the chuck. 
When the wire is tight enough, 
unwind the brace and fasten, 
being careful not to lose any 
slack. You can make your 
broken wire tight as new.—G. M., Kans. 


Handy Clothespin 
Bag 

Take a half yard of 
material 36 inches wide 
and a wire coat hanger. 
Fold the material one 
half over the other, 
making the fold the 
bottom of the bag. 
On one side cut a hole near the top and 
about six inches in diameter, and hem or 
finish with bias tape. Sew up the three 
sides, with the coat hanger inside and 
leaving just room for the neck to pro- 
trude from the top. Hang on the clothes 


to resist all atmospheric 
changes is composed of 
5 pounds of tallow and 
1 pound of turpentine 
melted together. Melt 
separately 18 ounces 
of sulphur, 514 ounces 
of caustic potash, and | 
ounce of copper filings. 
Mix this with the tallow and turpen- 
tine while hot, and apply with a brush, 
just as you would paint.—E. W. 


Milk Strainer Holder 


A strainer over the 

separator tank is often 

desirable. I made a 

holder by looping a 

circle one inch less in 

diameter than the top 

of the strainer. Then on 

opposite sides I twisted 

the wires to reach the 

edges of the tank. In order to keep the 

strainer from tipping over I spread the 

ends of the wires at right angles to each 

end for a few inches, making two hooks 

on each side to clamp over the edges of 
the tank.—R. W.., Ill. 
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Why You Should a/ways 
» Buy UNION MADE 
“toa; Overalls, Trousers, 
\ Vitin?r Shirts & Play Suits 


X store 
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ARIA TA AER LACS A EERIE A 


Mop : To get full value for your money, always look 


£ 
oe en, for the UNION LABEL on Work Clothing. 
3 y Pia 
Up 








It is your guarantee of clean, long wearing 
garments that are produced in bright, cheer- 
ful, sanitary plants by highly skilled oper- 
ators. Don’t buy blindly! Play safe! Demand 
the UNION LABEL! 


— 4 a eer 
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“| THIS UNION LABEL MEAVS' UNION MADE 


Work Clothing bearing this UNION LABEL can be bought with utmost confidence. 
It is the trade-mark of safety and satisfaction, and is your protection and guarantee. 





Tic 
of 


“! & Patronize Merchants Who Sell UNION MADE Work Clothing 


elt 


ces They recognize the superiority of UNION MADE Work Clothing and strive to give 
a you the most for your money. Such merchants deserve your confidence and patronage. 
gs. 

. 2 Beware of Prison-Made Work Garments 


Prison made garments are never labeled as such. The prison labor contractors know that 
such an admission would wipe their goods from the market. Fortunately, however, there 


is one sure way to avoid the purchase of prison made and sweat-shop work garments — and 

the that is to look for and demand the UNION LABEL, 

ten 

> a 

za Prisoners should be employed, but in fairness to free labor and industry they should be used in 

in making goods for state use and in occupations that will train them to properly fit into the eco- 

top nomic system after they have been freed. 

,on 

ted Ss nd ° 
e For This 

the Amazing” Book THE NATIONAL JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRISON LABOR 
t i . 

the Prison Walls and of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America and 

ach exposes the cendi- The United Garment Workers of America. 

ke tions which sur- 
oks 


Found Prison-Made CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK CITY 


8 of Mailed Free! 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 621 Bible House 
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ART GOEBEL 
World Famous 
Flier 


Announces the Opening of 


THE ART GOEBEL 
SCHOOL OF FLYING 


ts 
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AT KANSAS CITY 
* The Heart and Hub of Avration” 





OLONEL Art Goebel, winner of the 

$25,000 James Dole race from Cali- 
fornia to Hawaii; winner of countless 
other flying honors and acclaimed the 
greatest “stunt” flier who ever worked 
in the “movies” is now teaching avia- 
tion in his own school in Kansas City. 


Art Goebel knows aviation from the 
ground up. He started as an airplane 
mechanic. He has repaired planes, built 
planes, and made flight tests for _— 
makers. It was his thorough knowledge 
of planes and flying plus his thorough 
ang careful preparedness which enabled 
Colonel Goebel to successfully pilot the 
“Woolaroc”’ from California to that tiny 
dot, of land in the vast Pacifi: Ocean, 


Colonel Goebel has had more than seven 
years of 


SUCCESSFUL 
We Use More Fertilizer 


UR soil in southwest Missouri re- 

sponds better to acid ap eee 
when used in connection with lime and 
manure than to any other fertilizer that 
we have been able to find. The cost is 
also low, the first cropmore than paying 
for the fertilizer. 

We use the phosphate with corn, 75 
pounds to the acre in the hill. In our 
rotation wheat follows the corn, being 
seeded with a one-horse drill before the 
corn is harvested. Practice has taught 
us that here is the place for the heavy 
application of acid phosphate. We put 
on enough to have some left over after 
the wheat crop is harvested for the 
clover which was seeded in February 
or March on the wheat. 

One hundred pounds > the 
wheat but we could tell no difference 
in the clover that followed, compared 
to adjoining fields where no fertilizer 
was used. But when we increased the 
amount of phosphate, there was a 
marked difference. We are now using 
200 pounds of 20 percent phosphate 
and the clover yields following the 
wheat run as high as three tons to the 
acre where a few years ago we did not 
get more than a ton. 


N CORN, too much fertilizer will 
cause trouble during dry weather, 
we have found, but the 75 pounds to 
the acre is [enough to help the grain 
yield and hasten maturity.’ Lime is used 
at the rate of two tonsto the acre, barn 
manure five tons, spread evenly with a 
beater-type spreader. Lime goes on 
ahead of corn or wheat—on wheat 
when corn is put in the silo so we can 
use the lime spreader on the corn stub- 
ble. The manure is used as top-dressing 
for the wheat, spread during the winter 
on dry days or early in the morning 
while the ground is frozen. 
This method of soil treatment costs us 
about $3 a year, the costs in the three 








ractical flying under every | 


conceivable condition and in all makes | 


and types of ships. All that he haslearned 
by study, investigation and actual ex. 
perience in more than seven years is 
now available and is being taught the 
students in his school. 


The Art Goebel School of Flying is modeled after 
and organized along the lines of the army air 
corps training schools. The study courses, equip. 
ment, training, discipline and training planes con- 
form to the army standards and fully meet every 
requirement of the United States Department of 
Commerce for aeronautical aviation schools. 
Many of the departments are under the direct 
supervision of army officers on leaves of absence. 


Instructors and department executives have been 
personally selected by Colonel Goebel from the 
wide circle of friends he has made during his seven 
years of practical flying and these men have been 
obtained from all branches of aviation. Each man 
is an outstanding specialist in his particular field. 
Let Art Goebel teach you to fly—learn aviation 
from a man who has a world-wide reputation as 
one of the world’s greatest fliers—and then step 
right into aviation yourself—get started today in 
the world’s fastest growing, most fascinating, intere 
esting and best paying industry of all times. 


COLONEL ARTHUR C,. GOEBEL 
159 West 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Colonel Goebel: Without any obligation 
on my part, nye send me additional information 
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years being: 
275 pounds acid phosphate 
to era $4.12 
1 ton lime (half of applica- 
NS oO a de eresles abd tte 
5 tons manure, handling and 
SE dete tn eh as Senne ees 2.50 


Total for 3 years..... $9.12 
The lime, two tons to the acre, is put 
on every six years, or in every other 
round of the rotation, so only half of the 
application is charged to the three 





years. The acid phosphate is figured at | 


the rate of 200 pounds on the wheat 
and clover and 75 pounds on the corn. 
Manure is not valued other than cost of 
getting it from the barn to the field. 
This investment of only $3 per acre 


has been bringing us an average in- | 


crease of 5 bushels of wheat worth $6, 
1 ton of clover hay worth $10 and 5 
bushels of corn worth $4, or a total of 
$20 per acre every three years for a 


soil treatment which is costing us | 


$9.12. 


But tnere is more to it than this. The | 


fertility is gaining each year under such 
management, and the workability, the 
physical condition of the soil is improv- 
ing. Also, the use of the sod-forming 
legume every three years has enabled 


| us to check soil eresion which a few 


years ago caused us so much damage.— 
C. F., Mo. 
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Soothe Terrible Burns 


— avoid infection and scars 


PPLY Unguentine—the famous surgical 
dressing, standard in 8 out of 10 hos- 
pitals—for all burns, Its powerful antiseptics 
and soothing oils penetrate the burned tissues 
and remain there to soothe and heal, Almost 
invariably no scar is left. 
Buy Unguentine today. Keep it in every 
danger zone—in kitchen, bathroom, dairy, 


shop, and in your auto- 
mobile. Use it for all cuts 
and bruises, too. sof at 
|~ your druggist’s. 
USE MY MONEY 


To Run a Grocery 
Business of Your Own 


Here, at last, is a chance for honest 
men to/ get into the profitable 
“Wagon Business.” We furnish the 
capital. Thisgsurprising offer 
comes to you from a great, suce 
erp i —¥ Quit 
an essing about money. 
for @ steady income: 
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sca Po territory, etc., write at once to 
Ee McConnon and Company, 
Desk G-7210, Winona, Mina. 


















































KITSELMAN, FENCE 


A Kitselman fe Ralvaniz: th 99 92-100: 
Wi cent pure zinc, same quality as on TELEPHONE 
| ire. Amazing values in arm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
L Barb Wire, Paint, Roofing 

Factory to You. 12-to-24 HOUR SER 


i VICE 
=m We Fre Write for FREE Catalog? 
Mirselman SROs. Dept.220 Muncie, Ind 

- 
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Valuing Destroyed Fences 
ARMER REED had a stone fence 


extending along the road line in | 


front of his farm in Kentucky. The 


county road engineer, evidently think- | 


ing that he had more power than a king, 
came along and caused the stone in the 
fence to be crushed for read ballast, re- 
placing the fence with one of posts and 
wire. Reed sued the county for dam- 
ages and recovered a verdict for $5. 


He appealed to the Kentucky Court | 
of Appeals, claiming that the trial judge | 
erred in telling the jury that he was not | 
entitled to recover more than the differ- | 
ence between the value of the stone | 
fence and the wire fence which replaced | 


it. The Court of Appeals upheld this 
contention, saying that Reed was en- 
titled to the present cost of rebuilding 
the stone fence, less depreciation of the 
old one. The court said (Reed vs. 
Mercer County Fiscal Court, 295 South 
Western Reporter, 995): 

“A wrongdoer cannot destroy prop- 
erty and substitute another of his own 
choosing in lieu thereof and require the 
owner to accept it, but upon such de- 
struction should be required to replace 
the damaged article in the condition it 
was before the injury, if this can be 
done at reasonable cost and is practi- 





cable. In this instance the appellant | 


was entitled to the enjoyment of the 
fence he had chosen . . . The cost of 
restoration can easily be calculated and 
does not appear to be prohibitive. How- 
ever, appellant is not entitled to a new 
fence nor can he have reproduction of 
the old one; hence he can only recover 
the value of the fence in its condition 
at the time of the injury.”—A. L. H.5 


Apply Limestone in Fall 


HERE are two good reasons for 
applying lime to the soil in the fall. 
The first of these is that it does the most 
good when applied at that time, says 
C. D. Chapman of the soils department 
of the University of Wisconsin. Asa rule 
the price is also a little more favorable 
during the fall months. 
Lime applied in the fall should be 
disked into the soil both immediately 
after applying and again the next spring. 


The extra time gives it an opportunity | 


to become available for the young plants 
as soon as they germinate. If applied in 
the spring the applications should be 
larger because there is less time for the 
l:me to dissolve in the soil. Winter appli- 
cations are not as effective as fall be- 


cause there is no opportunity to work | 


the lime into the soil until spring. 

The amountof lime to apply depends 
on the degree of soil acidity which can 
be determined by any of the reliable soil 
acidity tests. Another factor to con- 
sider is the fineness of the limestone, 
smaller applications being advised with 
finely ground limestone. Approximately 
one-half of the material should pass thru 
a 60-mesh sereen. 


Theory and Practice in the Use of 
Fvrtilizers by Bear. This book was 
Written for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether all the various points of view con- 
ccrning fertilizer practice. It tells how 
to select fertilizers, how to supply 


organic matter, and the many other | 
problems involved in using fertilizer to | 
the best advantage. Price $4. John | 


V3] : 
Wiley and Sons. 
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f San see a shot 


string in flight! That is the great con- 
tribution of the Peters Laboratories to 
ballistics. It is accomplished by the 
amazing pec og ey of Spark Pho- 
tography—which has made possible 
improvements before undreamed 
of Pyisccony in greater accuracy 

or Peters Ammunition. 


A free booklet, “What Happens 










The 


After The Shot Is Fired,” shows and Peters 
explains it all. Write or use the cou- a 
Sompany, 


pon and we'll send it gladly. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE co. 


New York CINCINNATI. OHIO San Francisco 


Department J -32 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a free 
copy of your booklet, “What 
Happens After The Shot Is 
Fired.” 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


~The Voyage of Health 


| Sgn is like a great and wonderful voyage. To 
enjoy it in fullest measure, good health is 
necessary. And like a ship with its pilot, every 
child needs careful parents to guide it on a safe 
and steady course. 

To help parents perform their: job as pilots 
more successfully, Successful Farming is offer- 
ing three new beautifully illustrated booklets, 
“The Growing Child” and “Our Babies” by Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen, Chicago city health com- 
missioner, and “Folk Dances and How to Do 
Them” by Fannie R. Buchanan, 

“The Growing Child” tells the parents every- 
thing they need to know about the health and habit 
building of their boys and girls during their grow- 
ing years. 144 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

“Our Babies” contains the best and newest in- 
formation on the proper care and feeding of the 
baby during the first two years of his life. 80 
pages. Price, 30 cents. 

“Folk Dances and How to Do Them” is a booklet which everyone interested in 
healthful recreation for older children will want. 32 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Send required amount in coin or stamps to 


| SUCCESSFUL FARMING : : : Des Moines, Iowa 
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GAN Et scSK Bayinc) FARM POWER iitouctic 
Not an ordinary book catalog. Besides c aN 

popular fiction at greatly reduced prices, eee 


it lists Reference books, Mechanical and Q 
technical books ,Juveniles,Gift Books, At- i} | 


= _._-‘ Grind your feed, saw your wood, 
Zk — hell your corn, pn your water 
; j and do a hundred other thingr with 
| UNIVERSAL POWER TAKE 
OFF. Can be used on ANY make 


Alases, Dictionaries, etc. Used by Schools, 
car or light truck. Economical ¢ 
operate. Does not hurt automotsle 


\ A Libraries and Book Clube: 
iB Write for your copy today. FR E E =) Waite for details 


Magazine Subscriptions at Unusual Rates . . ‘ . 
N. Y. Publishing Co., Dept. 37-M, 25 Dominick St., New York HOOSIER yom oh hy ~~ See ANY 
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O many 

dainty dishes 
—salads, sandwich 
fillings, croquettes, 





chopped nuts, fruits, vege- 
tables or meats that a 


UNIVERSAL Food| 


Chopper has become a 
daily necessity for skillful 
economical cookery. 


Pays for itself quickly by trans- 
forming leftover meats into 
tasty pot pies, meat cakes, 
er es 


Cleanly cuts the food: coarse, 
medium, fine or extra fine, as 
desired. Self-sharpening 
blades always keen—rust- 
proof, easy to clean. Ask for 
it by name at your nearest 
hardware dealer or department 
store. 


Free Cook Book 
With new choice recipes and suggest- 
ing the many uses of a UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper, sent without charge 
upon request—Address Dept. S1. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


Master Metalsmiths for Over 
Three-quarters of a Century. 
New Britain, Conn. 
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Combine for Soybeans 


OMPARING “the combine with the 
binder in the harvesting of soy- 
beans for seed, Bert Strayer of Grundy 
County, Iowa, finds that the combine 
saves much time, a good deal of hard 
labor, is much more economical in oper- 
ation, and at the same time makes it 
possible to secure a better product. 
Last year he harvested with his 10-foot 
machine 250 acres, and this year about 
the same amount. 

This year (1928) Strayer found the 
beans very heavy, tangled, and down, 
yet the combine went thru without any 
trouble where he thinks it would have 
been almost impossible to operate the 
binder. With the combine the sickle bar 
can be run so low that practically all of 
the beans can be picked up and saved. 

The beans were harvested the middle 
of October when they were perfectly 
dead and dry. This is a very important 
item because beans stored in the bin 
with more than 16 percent of moisture 
will heat. This injures the germination. 
It required one man to operate the 
tractor, one to watch the combine, and 
one to haul the seed from the field. 

The straw was dumped in bunches 
about five rods apart and hauled to the 
barn for feed. The machine was started 
at 10 o’clock in the forenoon and oper- 
ated until 5 o’elock in the afternoon. 
During that time the beans handled with 
the least trouble, threshed the best, and 
were the driest. With the combine the 
beans were allowed to become fully ma- 
ture, and there was much less cracked 
seed as a result. 

It was possible to harvest and thresh 
about two and one-half acres per hour. 
The cost, so far as it could be deter- 
mined, was a little more than half of the 
expense of the ordinary method, and 
Strayer believes that there were enough 
more beans saved to almost pay for the 
threshing. All of the work was done in 
the one operation, and with much less 
trouble than binding. 

With only three men required, Strayer 
could pick out his own time for doing the 
work. Taking into’ consideration the 
better quality of beans, the larger 
amount actually saved, and the saving 
in labor, the advantage of the combine 
is much greater than would be indicated 
merely by the cost per bushel. The 
better keeping quality of the seed after 
it is threshed is an important item in 


itself. —A. A. B., Iowa. 
Dry Seed Corn Kept in Brooder 
House 


I HAVE had quite a bit of trouble the 
last few years getting my seed corn 
dried out before freezing weather came, 
which lowered the percentage of germi- 
nation and generally resulted in a poor 
stand of corn the following spring. 

Last year I hung my seed corn, as I 
gathered it, in my wife’s brooder house. 
When I was thru picking seed I closed 
the windows of the house, and started 
a fire in the brogder house. I aimed to 
keep the house around 80 to 90 degrees 
and I was surprised to see how quickly 
the corn dried out. 

It took only afew days of heating till 
the corn felt like old corn, so I removed 
it and stored it for the winter. The next 
spring I tested it and it gave a higher 
percentage germination than I had had 
for five years. So I planted it and got 
almost a perfect stand.—P. F. P., Ohio. 
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Why buy expensive burr mills ? 


Hammer 
Feed Mill 


oneY yb 


m& FOBFACTORY 


Grinds 
Everything 
-BETTER! 


Amazing Results 
Write for free book describ- 
ing new remarkable EASY 
mill. Does more and better 
work than high priced ordi- 
nary mills. Grinds every- 
thing—better, faster, cheap- 
er. Reduces oats to powder, 
hulls and all. Corn on ear, 
shelled, snapped or on stalk. 

Shreds alfalfa and all rough- 
age. Knocks out 4,000 lbs. 

snapped corn an hour. 




























Never Needs Repairs 
Built for a lifetime of trouble-free 
service. Rugged all-steel angle-shaped 
body endures hardest use.Special EASY 
hammers of tempered chrome nickel steel 
batter grain ‘‘on the fly” No burrs to 
wear and heat. No parts to break. Roc ks, 
bolts, etc. in oe do no damage. Power 
r= 10 to 20 H. P. 

Grind your feed and cave 20% -No waste. 
Puts on quicker weight with less feed. In- 
creases milk flow. New double size EASY ide: 
for big feeders, only $117.50. FOB factory. 
FREE! Big EASY booklet. All a. 

* Many photos. See how users 
cut feed costs. Don’t delay! SEN D NOW! 


EASY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 41-C, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


MAKE THIS TRAILER 


——~ OUT at = 














Easy, now to make this trailer-wagon 
and 1 to 12 H. P. farm engine out of 
any old Ford car with Ideal Attach- 
ments. As low as $7.85 for trailer 
attachments: $16.90 for engine stand 
and pulley assembly. Standard wagon 
box fits Trailer. Hauling capacity— 
3,000 Ibs. Cuts hauling costs 75%. 
WRITE Today for FREE illustrated folder and new low 
prices. Shows Ideal Attachments to make four- 
wheel trailer wagon, handy two-wheel trailer, two-ton 
truckster using any make of car, farm engine outfit and 
new Ideal Governor-Motor cooler for Model **T’ Ford 
engines. SEND NOW! 
IDEAL MFG. €O., Suite 611; 707 Locust St. Des Moines, lowa 


wor S| New Kind of 
fF Can Opener 
j WORKS LIKE MAGIC! 

















| At Last! An aizomatic, simple little can opening machine 


for the home! For now an amazing, lifetime device holds 
the can and cuts out the top leav: ing can rim slick, smooth 
andclean.Just turn acrank, that’s all. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Inst. No wonderagents make $6 to $12 an hour 
full or spare time. Write today for Free Test Sample Offer. 


CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO., fisPy-ave.: B88 Suis mo. 


~ Mary Ave 


qe SELF urge en oe cost 


Ona ¢ 


Feeds EarCorn, Ground 
feed, oats, shelled corn, 
tankage, etc. Handles any two 
feeds at same time. 4 Point. 
automatic agitation along entire feeder 
eliminates clogging. Feeds from both 
sides. eae eed dry, clean and saves 
waste. ts only $1.00 per pig capacity ———————— 
and pays pon i the first year. See your SUCCESSFUL Dealer o: 
write for his name, latest circular and low prices on all 3 sizes, 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO, 
231 E. ist Street, Des Moines, lowa 

































Portable Limestone Pulverizer Pul- 
verizes Limestone to dust. Send 
for our booklet, ‘‘Folks and Fields 
Need Lime.’ ——— Hammer 

Feed Mills. 
Gruendler Crusher 
and Pulverizer Co., 
2915-17 N. Market St 
St. Louis, Mo. 4 
Established 1885 


Bog Spavin=y 


ring the horse. Guaranteed. 
Fleming's Spavin Liquid 


| nt a bottte, 
for all soft blemishes! 
pin, Spent Sele rea Cap cae pS oe a7 
ys 
itfails. Write for 4 BUR BIG nPRee Vi Ver 
RINARY ADVISER. 208 Pages. 


FLEMING BROS. Chemists 
21 1 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ii. 
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High Yielding Corns 


N AN effort to secure maximum acre 

yields of corn, farmers are planting 
larger and later maturing strains than 
can be depended upon to mature in the 
average season. When the first frost 
does not come until late in the season, 
these varieties often give satisfactory 


yields with good quality; but even then | 


one is likely to overestimate the relative 





yield and the real value because of the | 


high moisture content. 

The average grower, while anxious to 
secure as large acre yields as possible, 
appreciates the importance of maturity 
and quality and, when once convinced 
that maximum yields can be had from a 
corn which tends to be early in maturity 
rather than late, he will choose the 
earlier sort. 


That the large late maturing strains | 


usually do not yield as well as the 
earlier strains is being proved each 
year by the results from the lowa corn 
yield test. On 12 yield-test fields, lo- 
cated in the 12 districts into which the 
state is divided, approximately 500 
strains of corn are compared each year. 
In these farmers who believe they have 
high yielding strains enter them in a 
contest for yield, all corns being grown 
side by side under uniform conditions. 
In addition to yield the moisture con- 
tent of each strain at harvest time is 
determined, and the yields are com- 
pared on the basis of air-dry corn. 
The late maturing corns are never the 
highest yielding ones. Dividing all 
entries into three groups according to 
yield, the highest yielding group has the 
least moisture; 
yroup is the one with the most moisture 
at harvest and the one least mature. 


N SELECTING seed corn for next 
year’s crop you will do well not 


the lowest yielding | 
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he All-Enamel MAJESTIC 


Ty its charming dress of Blue, Ivory, 
Apple Green, Gray or pure White, 
the new Majestic Range is making 
the heart of the home a more live- 
able, delightful room, and making 
housewives happy in their work. Best 
of all, Majestic quality, famous in 
a million homes, is at its best in 
these colorful ranges of Porcelain 
Enamel and gleaming Nickel. Com- 
pare these beautiful ranges, their 
built-in conveniences, their trim de- 


sign, with any range you have ever 
seen. Could any other give you such 
pride? And now it is easier to own 
than ever before. 

The Majestic Pay - As-You - Use-It 
Plan adds no interest or other carry- 
ing charges. Let your dealer explain 
this plan and show you a Majestic 
model that exactly suits your needs. 


To Majestic owners: Look for this mark eye) 
on all Majestic replacement castings. Sh, 
It identifies the genuine. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


to look for the largest ears, but to choose | 


solid, heavy ears of good size, which 
were sound and mature well in advance 
of frost. Every corn grower knows 
that a wide range in maturity is repre- 


sented by the ears of any field and that | 


it is a relatively easy matter to select 
towards a later or towards an earlier 
strain than the average of the field at 
present. In some cases it will probably 
be best to discard the variety now being 
grown and secure an earlier sort— 
preferably a strain the yield value of 
which is known thru yield comparison 
trials. 

We know now that in the past many 
men who endeavored to obtain an 


earlier corn by picking seed in the fall | 
before frost, selecting ears from stalks | 


with dry husks and which had ceased to 
grow, were actually saving seed from 
stalks which had died prematurely or 
vhose maturity had been hastened by 
lisease. Such seed has not tended to 
give an earlier maturing crop than other 
seed, and has often resulted in a crop 
ore susceptible to disease. 
[t has now been established that the 
st time to select seed is as late as 
ssible before frost while the leaves are 
sll green on most of the stalks. The 
10st mature ears, with dry husks, from 
stalks on which the shank holding the 
car has not broken down, and whose 
ives are still green, are the most desir- 
able ears for seed. It also pays to be 
sure that the entire plant from which the 
seed ear is selected be vigorous.—H. D. 
Hughes, Iowa State College. 


























Many people, two hours after eat- 
ing, suffer indigestion as they call it. 
It is usually excess acid. Correct it 
with an alkali. The best way, the 
quick, harmless and efficient way, is 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia. It has re- 
mained for 50 years the standard with 
physicians. One spoonful in water 
neutralizes many times its volume in 
stomach acids, and at once. The symp- 
toms disappear in five minutes. 

You will never use crude methods 
when you know this better method. 
And you will never suffer from excess 
acid when you prove out this easy 
relief. Please do that—for your own 
sake—now. , 

Be sure to get the genuine Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia prescribed by phy- 





Joo 





sicians for 50 years in correcting ex- 
cess acids. 25c and 50c a bottle—any 
drugstore. 

“Milk of Magnesia” has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The 
Charles H. Phillips Chemical Com- 


pany and its predecessor Charles H. 
Phillips since 1875. 





GLEAMY WHITE TEETH 
and a Sweet Breath 





Try Dental 


Phillips 
Toothpaste just once and see for your- 
self how nice and white your teeth 


Magnesia 


become. Write for a free ten-day 
tube. Address The Phillips Co., 117 
Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
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TRAPPERS 


Get Ready 


for Biggest Fur Year 


Steel Traps of all kinds, Snares, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Ammunition, Baits, 
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| Smoking Out Furs 


SOME states prohibit smoking furs 
out of dens. This, it seems to me, 

is because it is thought the game has 
no chance. But were lawmakers familiar 
with the facts, I am certain they would 
change their minds. And I will further 
make the assertion, which can be veri- 
fied, that where the states prohibit 
smoking out furs, there you will find 
the dens being dug into, with few, if any, 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE BARREL 
SHOT GUNS 


These famous guns won their 













Smokers; everything you need is supplied 
by Taylor—Headquarters for Trappers’ 
poe ged = ee prieee a 
; oe , quoted for first c m . 
— . aad id i a. wat today for your aaae of Big Free Catalog. 
uring cold wea I > s ; 
move freely, but they are at their very yA: F—| Fae’ nt ea 
. A os SS nclose len Cents 
best. Pelts obtained at this time, when To Pay Postage 
the skunks have denned up and do not b8f you, are gelag to 
venture out, are the very best quality. —S , tree, this winter we 
ae . : : a ra efore you 
Those obtained by smokers bring high- pone ne cer anata We a great 
est prices as a rule, because smokers | trap for the smaller fur bearing animals. 
abies | LS eee 
| ; ‘ ers for T rappin: 
Smokers, generally, are of two types. 145 Fur Exchange Blas, S1.L8 Tee 
The enn bor the — “smoke gun.”’ - and if I enclose ten cents, to pay fot ing and post- 
_ 1S a Dunglesome thing to carry aroun age, you are also to send me oe To 
| and very often the trapper burned his | Steel Traps “The TRAP IS FREE. 
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reputation on . I ~~ | Bp 
RESULTS clothes or hands after using. For this | 
: » ease 4h ten Wek tow Tod he | | Town 
The gun illustrated is reason it has lost favor. ay, the | 
smokers that come like candles and | [States iiccscscccc®F Di Box 





The CHAMPION 
Single Barrel 
The most popular gun in 
America. 
Beautifully finished through- 
out. 





simply have to be lighted and put into a 
den are the ones the pelt hunter prefers. 
They are very light, less than an ounce | 
each, so the trapper can carry a supply 
with him whenever needed.—G. J. T., 








\& With Automatic Ejector $10.50 Ohio. 

(. With Matted Top Rib, . . 

full length, preventing Think These Tips Over 
We glare and greatly in- ARLI 
* Sd {LL your furs as fast as they are | 
fammcreasing accuracy $13.75 S ready for market. If you hold them, 





All favorite gauges and 


lcican: heared lenaten, you gamble and frequently lose money. 


| Particularly is this true at the end of the | 
fur season. 

Do not trap too late. That is as bad | 
as trapping too early. Even if you can | 
legally do so, it does not pay to catch 
“springy” pelts for as a rule they are 
worth very little. - 

Skunk pelts start to deteriorate first, 
followed by raccoon, opossum, and mink, 
muskrat of the smaller animals being 
last. Remember this and make your 
sets accordingly. 


More Money for Pelts 
A® much skill and care is required 


o 


Our catalog describes the full 
line of Single, Double and Trap 
Guns, ‘‘Hammer the Hammer’’ 
Revolvers and the New .22 
ee Caliber Safety Rifle. 

? IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
70 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers Street 

Chicago: 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 
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LATEST SUCCESSFUL TRAPPING METHODS — PIC 

TURES OF LAND AND WATER SETS~ BEST NATURAL 

BAITS FOR TRAPPING SUCCESS— HOW TO TRAP. 

SKEN AND STRETCH FURS 

FREE Treasure Book of Trapping Tricks, Guaranteed 
Price Lists, Shipping Tags, Market Reports— 

+ ALL FREE 


Other valuable Fur Information + 
Write Today to 


W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. 
44 West 28th St., Dept. T, New York, N.Y. 


BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 


i ‘ 
Fa enon ater 

















Tiana 4a Boat 





















We are one of the larg- 
est buyers of raw furs 





to properly look after the pelts as 
it does to make the sets along the trap 
line. There are several ways in which 
losses may be prevented so that the 
final amount received may be increased 
from 10 to 50 percent. 
The first thing is to know one’s goods. 
A knowledge of furs, markets, and the 
many little secrets of the business come 
with experience but one can get valu- 
able advice from older trappers. The 
same fur will oftentimes bring different 
prices from different owners because 










quickly relieved. Safe,sure, 
Prevent shoe pressure. 
Atall drug,shoeand dept. stores, 35¢ 


Dr Scholls 


Put one on— 


Zino-pads a 


the pain is gone? 









— Best Ever Made — 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalog of traps and 
accessories, it’s free. (NET)LIVE TRAP 

W. A. GIBBS & SON 





pt. S10, Chester, Pa. | a) 
TWO.TRIGGER aerate line of Cane Tena ATTACH TO ANY TRAP 


complete line of 5 
Fur FOR TAKING THE STINK 


KING OF THEMALL also Trap Tags and 
NO“WRING-OFFS* Btretobers, OUT OF SAUNA TRAPPING 


in this market. 
Deal direct 
with us and 
save all mid- 
dlemen’s 






one knows its value while another does 
not. Every boy who traps for pleasure 
| and profit should make himself an 
authority on the furs he handles, know- 
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G> robay 
Get your name 
fn for our Market 
Reports. Get 
Game Laws also Trap) 
Bait and Stretcher 
@’ prices—ALL FREE. WRITE} 


ABRAHAM FUR CO. 
252 Abr.iham Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Folder, Price Lists and Tags FREE to 


New] 





Box... Stace 








ing their quality, primeness, size, and 


| other points by which they are graded 


and priced. 

An equally important matter is to 
know the market. In a general way the 
price sheets sent out by the larger 
companies are an indication of the 
trend of the market but the last two 
or three years has seen a change in the 
marketing of pelts by trappers. Instead 


of sending their catch in once or twice | 


during the season, trappers can now sell 





EA. 
301 Stephens Bidg., Denver, Colo.) 

















ALUMINUM HUNTING HORNS 


i” Polished Texas Model. Pat. Loud tone. 
i Guaranteed. 12 in. $2. 14 in. $3. 17 in. $5. 
COD. Hundred Hunting Hounds, Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Fishing Cat. Agents Wanted. 
KASKASKI, H-17, Herrick, Itliaois 
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IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


and want to save big 


mon our S li 
wre” today for’ Pris 
gate, and - Guide, 


$1.25 PER 
How to Grade Furs, DOZ. 


Supply Cata- 
jog, Game 2 Lawe, FREE ire Doz. lots 
etc. 


MAIL COUPON TGDAY 


HILL — FUR CO. 
Send me PREE ie = > Baste, He. 
Fay Me vA 4, its, Trapper’s Guide, 

















Fastest, “Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At a contest held recently in England, $ 
Hercules all-steel triple ay a, yo 

puller pues stumps faster = 
other meth Quick on he — F | 

and one man “tout the job. Hand pow- co any 

er in four speeds, single, double, triple and quadruple 
power. Easy to pull—quick winding cable, and other 
features. Horse Power Hercules 8 most com pote, 
up-to-the-minute stump pulling oust made. Write 
for pricesand catalog—get my 

1929 introductory offer. 


B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 
Hercules Mig. Ce, 








Fes cen euie he aeeer 


punting and a Stapp! mas 
S00 = ing 


= Guide to Profitable Fur Ship- 
ping—sent you all season—FREE! 
zE.w. BIGGS «co. 
3014 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Prita, Ps a gnenee Dalle, Text Tex. _ 
(Write or Ship to Nearest House) 




















TRAPPERS Catch MORE 
FURS, Make MORE 
MONEY Valuable 
Book Shows How 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
rite to General Post 


Office. Box 18, Dept. K, 


IN FR E E New York, N. Y. 











SUCCESSFUL 


to a local representative of the larger 
houses just as farmers sell their cream. 

In many towns the same man buys 
both cream and furs. There always have 
been local buyers but those of whom I 
am speaking do not use their own 
money; instead they give checks on the 
company they represent. This is a good 
thing for the small trapper because it 
eliminates a speculator and gives him 
the best market price at the time. 

As to the time of the actual marketing, 
the trapper must be his own judge. 
Prices may be good in the early winter 
and poor late in the season, or the op- 
posite may happen. To a certain extent 
the careful reading of the trade maga- 
zines will help one to decide. The inex- 
perienced trapper is very likely to be 
hurried into selling to a tramp buyer 
with the remark that, “Fur prices are 
going to drop.” 

Then perhaps the next greatest 
factor in the business of getting good 
prices is the ability to properly care for 
the pelts. Furs should be clean, prop- 
erly stretched and dried, and without 
holes. Cleaning the fur can be done 
before skinning by washing the animal 
in water and using a brush if necessary 
to remove the dirt. All surplus fat and 
flesh should be carefully removed with 
a dull knife before stretching. Improper 
stretching may result in a pelt being 
classed as medium or small when it 
really should have been graded large. 
The trapper thereby loses another dollar 
or two. 

It is watching these little things 
that marks the difference between a 
good and a bad trapper and incidentally 
between profit and loss—C. O. R. 


I Always Number My Traps 


NE fall I set a dozen or two traps 
and did not number them. The 
next summer I was walking along thru 
the woods when suddeniy I came upon 
a small bluff. It looked very familiar to 
me but at the time I could not remember 
when I had last seen it. Then it dawned 
upon me. I had set a trap at the mouth 
of a hole under it and had not thought 
about it since. I looked in the hole, and 
there was my trap with the carcass of 
an opossum in it. 

I swore that from then on I would 
keep better tab on my traps, and so I 
have. The first trap I set, I call No. 1 
and make a note of it in my notebook. 
The next one is No. 2, and soon. When 
I make my rounds in the morning, I 
check them off as I come to them. In 
this way I never miss a trap. 


Take Care of Traps 

1) NOT leave traps out all summer. 

It is true the inexpensive ones are 
notworth much, and in many cases hardly 
worth the trouble going after, but re- 
member, many of these abandoned sets 
later catch animals. Possibly a female 
mink with young may be caught, a 
waste of five mink worth maybe $50 
for pelts alone when prime a few months 
later. 

It is a good plan to wash all traps, 
then hang them up in a dry place, ready 
for the next season. It pays to take 
care of them, n the majority of cases.— 


G. J. T., Ohio. 


As the feller said—his truck had 
Scotch springs—they didn’t give any. 


FARMING 





for TRAPPERS 


Here is a real opportunity to receive an award 
up to $2000.09 and also get the highest market 
value for your raw furs. As you know, quality 
and condition of pelts largely goeee the prices 
paid; so to call all fur ship attention to 
the importance of proper” andling. we an- 
nounce the— 


FIRST NATIONAL 
FUR SHOW 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. have marketed mil- 
lions ‘of dollars worth of fur for more than 
500,000 trappers. In practically all cases higher 
prices were paid than could have been secured 
elsewhere. owever, many of our shippers 
would have received even bigger fur checks 
had they been more careful in skinning, stretch- 
ing and packing. 

As always, we are anxious to help trappers 
obtain peak market prices on their shipments 
and the purpose of the First National Fur 
Show offering awards totaling $5000.00 in 
cash is to demonstrate how proper handling 
will aid you to get better prices for your pelts. 


WIN THESE CASH AWARDS: 
ist Award $2000.00 
2nd Award... .. 500.00 
3rd Award... .. 250.00 
4th Award... 100.00 


218 Honorable Mention 
wards $10.00 





The show is open to every fur shipper—-io 
entry fee—no red ta ee. Simply send pelts to 
the nearest Sears, Roebuck and Co. Store 
named below. They will be entered in com- 
petition, a check for the full amount of the 
sale being sent you as usual. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


Memphis 
Dallas 


MAIL rms} chieage 
COUPON TO 


Kansas City Seattle 
(Write nearest point) 


65: 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. mae 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
fur shipping tags and Johnny Muskrat's booklet 
which explains your free fur marketing service, 
and tells all about the Fur Show. 


Rural Route Box No. — 
Please give ae your Route and Box Number 
co « Rara! Route. 
Street Address 
es aseesseseunsouussessennd 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


isjustthe magazine you have 
been looking for. It is 
edited by none other than 
A. R. Harding, whose name 
is a byword in the sporting 
field. It is a monthly pub- 
lication of from 80 to 100 
pages chucked full of inter- 
esting articles, illustrated 
with actual photos. on 
HUNTING ISHING, 
FUR FARMING TRAP- 
PING, ete. Each also 
has many departments— 
The Gun Rack; Dogs; Fur 
Raising; Roots and segbe: 
AutoTraveland Camp: Fis 
and Tackle: W oodcreft;T ne 
Fur Markets; Trapline; and 

ne oa Question Box. 
— toe re ac 
— pooh colors. Price $2.00 year; 25c copy 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED CFFER 
Six Months Only 50c 


Cltp thts ad and send with 50c cash, check, money order 
or stamps to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
176 E. Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Name 


Address ~. i pegameeea 
On Sale at News Stands 





INDIAN METHODS-- World's greatest trapping secrets ex- 
“posed for first time. Best “‘weather- 


proof” Fox—Coyote—Mink sets on earth. Methods $1 .00— 


| Worth hundreds. Cecil Atkinson, 446-8, Nandan, North Dakota 
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r 1 Want Every Farmer | 
Who Sees This toTry 
KRISS-KROSS at My 
Risk+-+-: Look at it! 
ITS RIGHT ! 








N° MORE roost § blades to buy! Amazing new inven- 
tion, KRISS-KROSS Super-stropper, makes one 
blade last for months! Gives you smooth, cool shaves. 
Strops on the diagonal just like a master barber, but 
with unerring mechanical precision. Automatic pressure 





regulator strops from heavy to 
light. Gives the keenest cutting 
ge that steel can take. 


New-Type Razor Blade FREE! 
Rows To introduce Kriss Kross stropper, 
KRISS - KROSS to we are including this month free 
neighbors an samples of a revolution in razor 
es se nds. H. King blade construction. Made to fit your pre- 
in one day, sent razor. Guaranteed to last longer and 
E: mi ii Ham $200 in 4 shave better than any other. Expect a 
days. Find out how new shaving sensation — Kriss 
you can do the same. blades are made | of a unique ual, made 
Check coupon for & new Send the coupon 
details, for full details ‘of thie astonishing tr 
offer. No obligation—do it now! 
KRISS KROSS CORP Dept. P-2504 1418 Pendle- 
*ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


. 


Make $66 in 
one day 


onstrate 











oni Cit nien me 
| Kriss Kross Corporation, 
Dept. nl 2504, 1418 Pendleton Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. | 
Send me details of Kriss Kross Stropper. Also send free sample 


pra your make ons 


r agents’ money-making B on “Full time or spare 
_ 
a 


EDWARDS x57 








BIGGEST VALUE-LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., TRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better, Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which ap 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time peed gs oe big an — 

. ing an ate ook } o. 
—~ FREE — 156 and for Garage Book. 
SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
BOOKS 1006-1056 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES 


RADI 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
196 pages of radio bargains. New Screen Grid, all- 
electric, A.C. Sets in beautiful consoles— also battery 
Operated sets as low as $15.95. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. 79, CHICAGO 








FREE 


CATALOG 














WASHBOARDS! 


Women are literally throwing away their washboards 
on account of a recent discovery used in washing 
clothes. No rubbing yet clothes are spotlessly clean. 
Will not injure fabric. Write to 
M.E.KITTREDGE, TUNKHANNOCK, PA., 
for FREE sample Agent. wanted 


THROWINGAWAY THEIR. 








| an automobile will last. 


Pumping Water 


{ ARE installing a pump with a 

capacity of about ten gallons of 

| water a minute, and plan on pipin 
about two hundred to two hundred an 





fifty feet. How large a pipe should we 
use in order that we do not have too 
much back pressure on the water and 
make the pump labor too hard?— 
L. D. B., Iowa. 

Probably one and one-fourth inch 
pipe would give you the best service 
from the standpoint of avoiding exces- 
sive friction head for a distance and 
quantity of water you mention. If you 


| wanted to pump this much water over a 


much greater distance it would be real 
economy to pump thru one and one-half 
inch pipe. 


Depreciation on Tractors 


OW many years can the average 

tractor be used before it will cost 

more to repair it than it is worth?— 
V. D. E., Mo. 

Attempting to answer a question 
such as yours is about the same thing as 
answering the question as to how long 
If an auto- 
mobile is put out on the highway and 
kept going just as much of the time as 
possible, turning out fifty to sixty thou- 
sand miles per year, it stands to reason 
that such an automobile is not going to 
last as many years as another car which 
is driven only eight or ten thousand 
miles per year, provided that the speed 
and conditions under which the cars 
are driven are the same. 

But for figuring depreciation in most 
cases an average of about sixteen or 


| seventeen percent, allowing for a life of 


about six years, has been suggested as 
being reasonable. If the machine is 
properly cared for and used only about 
the average number of hours for all 
tractors, the life should be considerably 
more than six years. 


Poultry Rations 
OW much alfalfa meal should be 


used in a laying ration for hens? 
P. A. D., Kans. 

Experimental evidence points to 
about ten to twenty percent as the 
proper amount of alfalfa meal to use in 
the laying ration. 


Nectarines? 


HAT are nectarines? Are they 

good for a commercial crop? Can 
they be grown successfully in this part 
of the country?—C. R. 8., Ind. 

It may be explained with a fair degree 
of accuracy that a nectarine is simply 
a peach that does not have any fuzz. 
Since you are in a portion of Indiana 
where peaches are pretty generally 
raised, I believe you might find the 
nectarines quite within reason as a 
crop. Nectarines are quite popular in 
some localities, but on any crop that is 
to be used commercially, considerable 
thought should be spent as to markets, 
and the possibility of a profit. 


Pe 
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Flea Control 


E HAVE been having consider- 
able trouble with fleas. How can 
these be controlled?—K. H. A., Ill. 

Fleas usually are in buildings because 
animals have brought them there. So, 
very obviously, animals should be kept 
as free from fleas as possible, or should 
be excluded from the buildings. 

Fumigation with calcium cyanide by 
sprinkling the material thinly on news- 
papers laid on the floor of infested rooms, 
may be recommended. The house 
should be vacated for 12 to 24 hours, and 
it must be completely aired before rein- 
habiting. Calcium cyanide is a dan- 
gerous poison and must be handled with 
due care. 

Common salt spread over the floor 
to a depth of an eighth of an inch, and 
allowed to remain for a week, is quite 
satisfactory for dirt floors. Accumula- 
tions under barns and other outbuild- 
ings should be raked out, and scattered 
in a field away from the buildings. The 
floor on the inside of the building, and 
the wall for a distance of a foot or two 
from the floor, should be sprayed with 
pure kerosene. Animals which must 
be kept around the buildings should be 
dusted with pyrethrum or insect powder, 


Grain Ration 


ig? IT is impossible to feed clover or 
alfalfa or any such le -gume roughages, 
what would you suggest in the way of 
grain?—T. C. M., Minn. 

Probably you w vill find that it would 
be real economy to buy high protein 
roughage such as alfalfa or clover. It 
would certainly be wise to consider the 
advantage of growing some such feeds 
on your own place. In the meantime, 
however, a representative ration for use 
with low protein roughages may be sug- 
gested as follows: cornmeal, 100 
pounds; cottonseed meal, 100 pounds; 
linseed oilmeal, 100 pounds; and wheat 
bran, 200 pounds. 

Note that this will be a more ex- 
pensive grain ration than isrequired with 
high protein roughage. 


Hard W ater 


HE water back in our range, and 

the heating coil in the furnace, clog 
up with lime in a very short time. The 
furnace coil has had to be replaced 
about twice every winter. Isn’t there 
some way that this may be overcome” 
M. L. D., Kans. 

In the case of very hard water, such 
as that which you are using must be, a 
water softener in the hot water line is 
the most likely source of relief. The 
first cost of a water softener might b 
thought considerable. Still where you 
have running water that is quite hard 
I believe the installation of one is worth 
while. The expense to which you are 
put in replacing water backs and heating 
coils would be enough to pay at least 
the interest on such” an outfit. These 
would be a saving in soap and time and 
labor in doing laundry and so on. 
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BIG MONEY 


"Wonderful openings for pilots, mechan- 

ics and airport managers at big pay. Jobs 

opening up faster than we can supply 
ed men. Easy to learn aviation by 

our quick, thorough method. Step right 
out intoa real ob, Lowest pay for ground 
a ee ics, $150.00 per month. ined 
as transport pilots easily 


Make Over $500.00 a a 
Month NOW! ay FE cm oft — 


tion enables the 


tructi "ts 
Monthly records of allstudents will be kept prepara- 
tory to to filing with the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


We Pay Your Fare To Kansas City 
Get the details of our offer to rebate your fare to 
Kansas City from anywhere in the U.S. Special 
low tuition rate now effective. 

FREE Write today for fascinating new | page 

book, “‘Up to Fame ‘ortune”’ 
noted flyers, planes and +7" 
opportunities in a 














Greenfield, 
Se when all else fails end your suffer- 
the flexible “no metal” 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Index to Reading Matter 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 
George W. Godfrey 
= Js Service Garage 
Fertilizer Paid ‘the Rent 
By W. M. Spear 
Put Full Load on Tractors 
We Use More Pertilizer 
App. 
Combine for Soybeans : 
Dry Seed Corn Kept in Brooder House. . 
High Yielding Corns 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Casner Community Awakened...... 
By Thora M. Carmean 
The Front End of Marketing 
By James E. Boyle 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands 
By James T. Nichols 
Electric Power From the Wind 
By E. W. Lehmann 
Pageants of the Prairies 
y Maynard W. Brown 
The Man Trap (Story) 
By Paul Annixter 
Editorial Comments ... 
Strength to Stren 
Valuing Destroy 
All Around the Farm 
ae Destroyed Fences... 

m 
Think 
More my 
I Always Number My Traps 
Take Care of Traps 
Questions and eae 
Our Bulletin 

BETTER FARM HOMES ‘DEPARTMENT 
Lunch Box Logi 
By Ruth Atwater 
Back to Indian Days 
By Ethel J. Marshall 
Watch the Baby’s Diet..... 
By Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., 
Dad and Mother Entertain 
By Anna Steese Richardson 
How Do You Carry Yourself? 
By Mary Joan 
ere md ered 2° i 
By Elsie R. Culbertson’ 
Successful Recipes 
By Our Readers 
hans 7 From Radio 
8. Carroll 
New PT 
By Laura Holmes 
Snap Into It 
Uses for Peanut Butter... 
A Convenient Laundry 
Fun for the Pamily....... 
October’s Choice 
Small Economies 
Some Soap Secrets : 
The Foresighted Sewer... 
Kitchen Time-Savers ... 
DAIRY 
William Arnon Henry 
By F. B. Morrison 
> Mecca 
M. Harmon 
Dollare ‘in a Clean-Up. 
By Robert Graham 
Scales Start Better Herd....... 
Production-Bred Sires .... 
Finds Records Authentic 
Guessing Didn’t Work........ 
Cob in the Dairy Ration.... 
Sweet Clover Pays Best 
Co-operative Selling Grows... 
Fresh Silage Not Injurious 
Successful Dai 
Enters Roll of 
If You Raise Calves 
By H. E. Jamison 
JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 
Club Work Develops a Herd 
Announce 4-H D 
That’s the Wrinkle 
Little Lovelanders ; 
Birds Everyone Should Know 
Apple Club Boys 
ords Are B 
Real Be 
LIVESTOCK 
The Feeder Lamb 
By Claude Harper 
Barge SH San Sarees Se Are Heavy 
Cut Shipping Lo 
Feed Growing Pigs A Alfalfa. 
Veterinary 


Lig rs Win 
Costs $90 to > Keep a Horse. 
POULTRY. 
The cong Straw Loft Poultry House.. 
By G. Klein 
Tar "tee Cannibals 


eke eee, 
Cs) gs Importan 
og Pay Best 
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HORTICULTURE 
to Perennials 
lorence Taft Eaton 


Hotbed Pit 
F Color in the Tantseape 
Rhubarb Out of Season 








" Wears Like Cowhide 
Feels Like Chamois 


TRADE MARA REG. U.S PRT OF. 


SHIRT 


Wears like leather, soft as suede, warm 
as a coal fire and looks like a million 


dollars. ,. that’s BUCK SKEIN. 


And no matter how often you wash it, or how 
hard you grind the dirt in, your Buck Skein will 
come out ofthe tub even smoother and mellower 
- - - looking more like leather every time. 

Big and comfortable. Buckskin tan color. 
Coat style, collar attached. Two big- fisted flap 
pockets. Double-sewn seams that can’t rip. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If your Buck Skein shrinks, ifir fades, if the 
texture scuffs up, if you're not 100% satisfied, 
get your money back ...no matter “how long 
you’ve worn it. Our Gold-Bond Guarantee 
assures you this protection. 


BUCK SKEIN JACKET 


Windproof and 
Rainproof. Double 
weight Buck Skein 
for double wear. 
All-wool knitted 
springy belt. Two, 
large, over - si 
flap pockets. 

Ask Your Dealer 
for a genuine 
BUCK SKEIN.If 
he is all sold out, 
mail coupon 
below enclosing 


send yours pre- 
paid, myself. 


/!: BUCK SKEIN JOE 
:- efo Lustherg, Nast &Co.,Inc., Makers fr 
tf Dept. K10 331 Broadway, New York City et 
s+, Seq that I get (Check Here) .¥ 
“ A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 go . 
B°. A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 [J 
<M Neck Band Size 
-, Here's my check [] or money order [} 
e 
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Prefers Farm Life 


UST a few lines to say my 

wife and I wish to read 
many more of J. T. Nichols’ 
write-ups. G. W. Godfrey's 
Squibs are worth alot. Most 
every farmer boils about 
farm relief. Really I do not 
think they are hurt as 
badly as they think, Why 
not read Squibs and forget all 
these troubles for awhile? 

I believe Mr. Godfrey 
would make a good man to 
talk to the farmers about the bright 
side, not always the dark. I spent six 
years in Kansas City, Missouri. I like 

<ansas City, too, but like the farm far, 

far better, and I do not have to go 15 
miles away from home to get a little 
pure air. I have it all the time, with 
plei.ty of pure, untreated water from 
well or spring, whichever I wish. Farm 
for health, if not money. | 

I take four farm papers. All have 
good points and fine reading. I like 
Successful Farming because its adver- 
tising is clean, not full of tobacco adver- 
tisements, 

I think a poorfarm O. K. We just 
voted a bill to have one in our county— 
McDonald—in Missouri. Some of us 
may have plenty today; and when we 
get old we may be lucky, or we may be 
unlucky and have to go there. Who 
knows what tomorrow may bring? 

I hope Mr. Godfrey and Mr. 

































This department of letters and comments 
is for your criticism, favorable and unfavor- 
able. The views herein expressed by our 
subscribers are not necessarily our views.— 
Editors. 


any and all who will lend an ear. One and 
all preach the glory of farm life, the open 
air, the lowing herds, the independence, 
and so on. e fact is, everything and 
everybody seem intent upon promoting 
all possible agricultural activity and com- 
petition. | 

Now let us look at the other professions; 
most notably, finance and manufacturing. 
Naturally action in these professions is 
considerably under cover. This closeness 
is further closed by the tight mouthedness 
of most of the iliowen. Government 


other words, a wet blanket is 
-9 _ thrown over these professions 
to smother competition and 
help create monopolies. 
Now let us thresh it out. 
Shall we throw out our agri- 
cultural text-books, lock up 
our agricultural colleges, dis- 
continue operation of our ex- 
periment stations and farms, 
give our county agents the 
gate, and above all else gag 
the farmers who so boastfully 
tell of the easy money in this, 
that, or the other farm 
method? Shall we allow farmers to 
patent processes of culture or retain 
the sales privilege of products which 
they may introduce? 

Or shall we compel finance and man- 
ufacturing to open up and rise to the 
same level of service to which agricul- 
ture has risen by making public the 
operations of and in these professions? 
Shall we teach manufacturing and 
finance in our public schools and col- 
leges to the same extent that we do 
agriculture? Shall we have county 
financial and manufacturing agents 
and extension workers? 

Now, folks, there are no two ways 
about it. If agriculture is to enjoy the 
same share in the wealth of the nation 
and the world that other professions 
do, it must be given the same treat- 
ment. To stimulate production in 
agriculture and protect profits in 
other professions, to encourage 





Nichols will both be with us for 
years to come. 

I think J. P., Ohio, is about 
right. Give the farmer a chance to 
help himself, and he will not ask 
for farm relief.—A. J. L., Mo. 


Should We Encourage 
Better Farming? 


SINCE it seems to be a popular 

sport now to offer “aid” to 
farmers, permit me to join the 
game. We will start “in the 
mud” and thresh out the crop 
afterward. We will study a bit 
the four great branches of our 
modern economic existence; agri- 
culture, manufacturing, com- 
merce, and finance. 

Perhaps no one business is 
wholly within any one branch but 
theoretically it can be quite def- 
initely located. Of them all, 
agriculture is by nature the most 
open and above board. Most of 
its labors are open to all eyes. 
Once any fact concerning agricul- 
ture is discovered it soon must 
become public knowledge because 
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competition in the one and restrict 
it in the others cannot help but 
unbalance conditions. 

“Sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander,” and any farm aid 
plan which does not recognize 
this fact will be “applesauce” as 
far as the farm goose 1s concerned. 
—D. D., No. Dak. 


For Better Family Life 


Your boys’ and girls’ club work 

is a living monument to Mr. 
Meredith and the splendid men 
who stood with him in his efforts 
to give the farm children a chance 
to climb higher. 

Your paper ome out only a 
high type of family life which 
should be the spirit of even the 
poorest home. I believe the time 
is coming when American agri- 
culture will hold so important a 
place in our national life that the 
rough, clumsy man and woman 
will have to step out. It is that 
same clu creature who, thru 
constant public lamentations, has 
given to American agriculture 








of the difficulty of hiding such dis- 
covery. 

This natural openness of agri- 
culture has been further broad- 
ened in almost every manner pos- 
sible. Farmers take pride in telling to 
the world all the secret arts, parts, and 
signs of agriculture which t ey have 
been fortunate enough to find. Our 
government has spent many millions 
of dollars hes Rr work to dis- 
cover and broadcast all possible facts of 
agriculture, 

From the*veryelowest grades our 
schools are flooded with agricultural 
literature. County agents, extension 
workers, and what not are constantly 
spreading agricultural information to 





Dusty the Pup: “Well, I’m scratched off your visiting 


list, am I? So be it! I never liked cats anyhow!” 


interference is- most *decidedly frowned 
upon, unless it be to further lock up their 
secrets by means of patents, copyrights, 
and court orders forbidding the profes- 
sionals to give information concerning 
themselves to private individuals. 

As far as information in our public 
schools and colleges is concerned, it is 
noticeable by its absence. And as for 
county agents, extension workers, or ex- 
periment stations to spread the news and 
aid in forming new banks or factories, 
they are more scarce than hens’ teeth. In 





such a low living standard in the 
eyes of the public, which is not 
altogether true. A fine spirit 
a long way in making a fine life. 
May your paper lift higher that 
noble spirit until it has become the 
foundation of every American farm 
home.—J. D. F. 


Had a Good Trip 
I TAKE this opportunity to thank 


you for your generous gift in pay- 
ment of my trip to Washington, D. C., 
as a representative of the 4-H club 
members of Indiana. 

I enjoyed thetrip and tried to get all 
I could out of it—Norman Wood, Ind. 
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“My little daughter never tires of helping me 
clean with Bon Ami,” a mother writes. 
“Last week, I sent her to the store for a Cake 
and she came back with her basket full—be- 


cause ‘it’s such fun to clean with Bon Ami.’” 


ow’ 


FTER all, that’s really not a bad idea —to keep 
plenty of Bon Ami on hand. This “good friend” 
cleans and polishes so many things. It takes the dingi- 
ness off nickel, brass, copper and pewter—routs the 
unwholesome odor out of the icebox—banishes the 
soapy “rim” from the bathtub—makes fine kitchen 
utensils sweet and clean—goes after specks and smudges 
on woodwork, mirrors and window panes. When it’s 
cleaning time, no one wants to be out of Bon Ami! 





A compact, handy Cake. And a snowy-white Powder : 
too! Up-to-date housewives keep both forms on the 
shelf. Both operate on the same gentle principle—they 
blot up dirt instead of scratching or scouring it off. 


ATAIRY BOOK For 7, Cy They never redden or roughen the hands. 
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| HE adventures of the - wy 4 

Bunny Knights and the beautiful 

ess n Ami. Full of delightful 

trations and amusing rhymes which 
ire to be enjoyed by - youngster. 
4 cents in stamps to the Bon Ami 
pany, 10 Battery Place, New York 


Dowder and Cake 


EVERY HOME NEEDS BOTH 















for a copy of this interesting booklet. > 
| baie THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK a : 
Space cet dae tanita gp tt ates sno tens vase ns age ten Sp -— _ in Canada— Hasn' ‘ 
Do you use Bon Ami? (Cake (1) Powder [) Both (}) BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL snt Scratched Yet 
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Fi ‘REEN holds sway 

i in many kitchens 

it today! And in step with 

Pe ' 


the times as always, 
C 


Lane 
Nave 


yngoleum designers 
created the lovely 
new “*PALMETTO”’ de- 
sign, Rug 604, shown 
at the right. Here is a 
rug with an atr of spar- 
kling cleanliness sure to 
delight the modern 


housewife’s heart. 
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COMPLETE new kitchen 
A with all the up-to-date 
equipment shown here would, 
of course, be lovely. But if 
your budget won’t permit it, 
don’t be discouraged—you 
needn’t give up the enjoyment of 
having your “‘workshop” gay with 


happy color. 
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For with the vogue of color have 
come easy and inexpensive ways to 
bring its magic into your home. 
Quick-drying paints you can apply 
yourself . . . inexpensive, bright- 
hued curtains... and then to com- 
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‘MIKADO” 
Congoleum 


Rug 607 


your heart is 
ving 


“CONCORD” 


NGOLEUM 
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set 
a colorful kitchen - 
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important are their work-saving, 
time- and money-saving virtues. 


ALMETTO forthe » 


qay green kitchen Desges of onetime beauty 
a smooth, waterproof surface 


now so much in vodue \  thatisajoy toclean—wear-resist- 
ance that is unequaled—a liberal 
money-back guarantee . . . these 
things have made Congoleum Rugs 
America’s Most Popular Floor- 
Covering. And prices today are 
lower than ever before! All the 
popular sizes up to g x 15 feet. 


plete the whole scheme a cheery 
labor-saving Congoleum Rug. It’s 
truly amazing what a delightful 
effect even such a few changes as 
these can make. 

Throughout the house, whatever 
the room, or the color scheme, 
you can find in Congoleum Rugs a 
wide variety of suitable patterns. 


Concoteum-N aren ie., Gen’. Office: Kearny, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
Detroit New Orleans Atlanta Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada — Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 


But it’s not alone the charm of 
their lovely colorings that makes 
Congoleum Rugs so popular with 
the modern housewife. Just as 


More rugs bearing this 
Gold Seal are in use 
than all other 
brands combined! 
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Congoleum Congoleum Congoleun 
Rug 605 Rug 321 Rug 612 
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This Gold Seal appears only on genuine Congo- 
leum Rugs. It is your absolute assurance of 
“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back” 
and identifies the rugs with a 16-year record of 
satisfactory service. Insist that~the Gold Seal 
appear right on the face of the rugs you buy! 























